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Lectures  on  Modern  History.  By  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Edward  Emerich,  first  Baron  Acton,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Neville  Figgis  and  Regi¬ 
nald  Verb  Laurence.  8vo.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1906. 

Tn  his  recently  pubUshed  ‘  Studies  in  Biography,’  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole  tells  us  that  he  has  twice  been  present  when  some 
highly  competent  critics  attempted  to  select  the  six  greatest 
historians  of  the  world.  With  Uttle  or  no  argument,  they 
named  five  :  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Gibbon ; 
but  on  each  occasion  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
sixth.  We  are  not  here  called  on  to  discuss  the  judgement  of 
these  critics  as  to  the  first  five ;  but  the  Introduction  to  the 
volume  of  Lord  Acton’s  Lectures  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
name  with  which  its  editors  would  have  filled  the  place  left 
vacant.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a  professor  rather  than  as  an  historian 
that  they  assert  Lord  Acton’s  extraordinary  merit ;  but,  as  the 
historian  is  included  in  the  professor,  the  ‘  greatness  ’  and  the 
‘  unchallenged  pre-eminence  ’  of  the  one  must  be  equally  part 
of  the  other.  They  quote  with  approval,  and  make  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  a  still  younger  man  who  wrote  three  years  ago : 

‘There  was  a  magnetic  quality  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  a 
light  in  his  eye,  that  compelled  obedience  from  the  mind.  Never 
before  had  a  young  man  come  into  the  presence  of  such  intensity 
of  conviction  as  was  shown  by  every  word  Lord  Acton  spoke.  It 
took  possession  of  the  whole  being,  and  seemed  to  enfold  it  in  its 
own  burning  fiame.  And  the  fires  below  on  which  it  fed  were,  at 
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least  for  those  present,  immeasurable.  More  than  all  else,  it  was 
perhaps  this  conviction  that  gave  to  Lord  Acton’s  Lectures  their 
amazing  force  and  vivacity.  He  pronounced  each  sentence  as  if 
he  were  feeling  it,  poising  it  lightly,  and  uttering  it  with  measured 
deliberation.  His  feeling  passed  to  the  audience,  which  sat  en¬ 
thralled.  It  was  in  truth  an  emotional  performance  of  the  highest 
order,  his  lecture  ;  a  wonderful  work  of  art,  such  as  in  all  likehhood 
will  never  again  be  witnessed.’ 

As  originally  written,  a  burst  of  affectionate  enthusiasm  while 
the  sense  of  personal  loss  was  still  fresh,  this  tribute  was  graceful 
and  becoming ;  but  now,  repeated  as — more  or  less — an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  book,  it  has  a  disagreeable  resemblance  to 
the  blatant  puffs  so  familiar  to  us  on  the  bookstalls.  Mr.  Figgis 
and  Mr.  Laurence  are  both  historical  students  of  known  merit, 
and  their  judgement  would  rightly  be  accepted  as  carrying  very 
considerable  weight ;  but  their  approval  of  Acton’s  work  is 
implied  by  their  undertaking  to  edit  it,  and  might  have  been  so 
left ;  it  ought  not  to  have  been  thrust  on  us.  They  would,  in 
fact,  have  better  performed  their  task  if  they  had  dwelt  on  the 
patent  fact  that  the  manuscript  which  they  have  now  produced 
is  not  the  text  of  Acton’s  lectures,  as  the  reader  is  led  to  suppose, 
but  only  very  full  notes.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  many 
considerations,  and,  primarily,  by  the  simple  arithmetical  fact 
that,  of  the  lectures  as  here  printed,  some  scarcely  reach  3,000 
words,  and  on  the  average  they  do  not  reach  5,000 ;  whereas 
a  lecture  written  at  length  ranges  between  7,000  and  8,000. 

Quite  independent  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  disjoint^  words  and  phrases— 
clearly  left  to  be  expanded  or  commented  on  in  the  delivery. 
It  was  siirely  the  duty  of  the  editors — one,  at  least,  of  whom 
appears  to  have  heard  the  lectures — to  add  these  expansions  or 
comments  in  the  form  of  notes.  As  it  is,  without  any  guide, 
the  reader  is  left  to  wonder  at  the  possible  meaning  which 
attaches  to  such  a  cryptic  sentence  as — ‘  Erasmus  Rogers  .  .  . 

‘  was  born  at  Rotterdam,’  which,  as  it  stands,  can  only  refer  to 
some  unknown  Rogers  baptised  Erasmus  ;  and  so  it  appears  in  the 
Index.  But  the  character-sketch  of  this  native  of  Rotterdam 
is  clearly  that  of  Erasmus ;  and  if — in  the  darkness  in  which 
we  are  left — we  are  permitted  to  guess,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  name  ‘  Rogers  ’  was  probably  not  written  in  simple  sequence, 
as  it  has  been  printed,  but  in  the  margin,  or  interlined,  or  in¬ 
closed  in  brackets,  merely  as  a  reminder  to  draw  a  parallel 
or  to  point  out  a  comparison  between  Erasmus  and  John  Rogers, 
the  protomartyr  of  the  Marian  persecution.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  resemblance  ne  saute  pas  aux  yeux — is  not  exactly 
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obviotifl ;  but  Acton  seems  to  have  rather  affected  far-fetched 
analogies,  as  perhaps  more  likely  to  catch  the  interest  or  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  nature  of  the  text  will  be  found  in  the  numerous  positive 
statements  of  facts  which  are  not  facts ;  statements  by  no 
means  certain  in  themselves,  and  not  unfrequently  contradicted 
a  few  pages  further  on.  One  very  glaring  instance  of  this  is  the 
commendation  of  Louis  XIV.  as  ‘  by  far  the  ablest  man  who 
‘  was  bom  in  modem  times  on  the  steps  of  a  throne  ’  (p.  234). 
We  will  not  here  stop  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
though  we  think  that  much  might  be  said  for  a  preference 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Great  Elector,  Peter  the  Great, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  or  even  our  own  Ehzabeth  ;  we  wish  merely 
to  contrast  it  with  the  corresponding  though  antagonistic 
opinion  that  Frederick  the  Great  ‘  was  the  most  consummate 
‘  practical  genius  that,  in  modem  times,  has  inherited  a  throne  ’ 
(p.  290) ;  or  again — ‘  William  III.,  Lewis  XIV.,  Peter  of  Russia, 

‘  had  been  great  and  able  sovereigns  ;  but  none  had  left  on  the 
‘  world  such  an  impression  of  his  genius  ’  (p.  300).  We  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  student,  even  much  inferior  to  Acton, 
would  offer  these  contradictory  statements  in  the  positive 
manner  here  represented.  We  are  equally  unable  to  believe 
that,  without  any  reference  to  the  evidence,  Acton  committed 
himself  to  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question  ‘  Who  was  the 
‘  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ?  ’ 

‘  The  traitor  of  Casale,’  he  is  made  to  say,  ‘  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  no  man  ever  looked  upon  his  face  again.  His  existence  was 
forgotten,  and  when  he  died,  long  after,  nobody  knew  who  he  was. 
In  the  dismal  register  of  the  dead  who  died  in  the  Bastille,  he  is 
entered  under  the  name  of  Marchiali.  .  .  .  Marchiali  means  Mattioli, 
who  was  the  man  in  the  Iron  Mask.’ 

But  Mr.  Lang,  in  ‘  The  Valet’s  Tragedy,’  has  adduced  what, 
to  most  people,  looks  like  conclusive  evidence  that  Marchiali 
was  not  Mattioli ;  and  that,  whoever  the  Mask  was,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  treason  of  Casale,  though  he  may  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  secret  treason  of  Dover.  Mr.  Lang’s 
iUuminating  paper  has  been  published  since  the  date  of  Acton’s 
lecture ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Professor  is  represented 
as  having  spoken  with  absolute  certainty  on  a  point  as  to  which 
certainty  was  as  impossible  then  as  it  b  now.  But  again,  Acton 
is  made  to  express  himself  with  similar  certainty  in  reference 
to  the  ‘  Casket  Letters.’  It  is,  of  course,  very  possible  and 
indeed  highly  probable  that  some  of  them,  or  some  sentences 
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of  some  of  them,  are  spiirious ;  but  it  is  going  altogether  beyond 
the  mark  to  say  ciurtly  that  ‘  Letter  [II.]  is  spurious  ’ ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  almost  delicious  as  a  non  sequitur  : 

‘  Either  we  must  say  that  the  proofs  are  genuine  throughout, 
and  that  Morton  did  not  sufEer  them  to  be  tampered  with,  or  we 
must  absolve  Mary.  Nobody,  I  think,  at  the  present  day,  will 
deny  that  the  letters,  as  we  have  them,  were  tampered  with.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  hold  Mary  to  be  not  guilty.’ 

I 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  other  evidence  which  would  have  to 
be  considered  before  that  conclusion  could  be  logically  arrived 
at ;  and  here  again  we  may  refer  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Mr.  Lang,""  who,  after  stating  at  length  and  weighing  the 
various  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  authenticity  of 
Letter  II.,  concludes :  ‘  Perhaps  the  least  difficult  theory  is  that 
‘  it  is  in  part  authentic,  in  part  garbled  ’ :  a  conclusion  as 
different  from  Acton’s  absolutely  certain  ‘  The  letter  is  spurious’ 
as  is  Mr.  Lang’s  summary  that  ‘The  queen  may  have  been 
‘  guilty,  even  if  her  foes  perjured  themselves  on  certain  points, 

‘  in  their  desire  to  fortify  their  case,’  from  Acton’s  ‘  We  must 
‘  hold  Mary  to  be  not  guilty.’  We  are  not  here  concerned  with 
the  question  of  Mary  Stuart’s  guilt  or  innocence,  but  with  the 
way  in  which  Lord  Acton  is  represented  as  speaking  of  a  very 
intricate  and  doubtful  problem  as  having  received  a  certain 
solution. 

If  we  could  beheve  that  Acton  really  did  this,  we  should  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  he  had  neither  the  sound  judgement 
nor  the  professorial  excellence  with  which  he  has  been  credited. 
The  teaching  young  men  ‘  facts,’  in  themselves  very  doubtful, 
is  akin  to  the  teacffing  of  a  poll-parrot  words  without  meaning 
rather  than  to  the  work  of  a  university  professor  of  ‘  unchal- 
‘  lenged  pre-eminence,’  and  is  surely  not  what  Messrs.  Figgis 
and  Laurence  mean  when  they  speak  of  Acton’s  lectures  as 
‘  not  so  much  a  mine  of  instruction  as  a  revelation  of  the  speaker’s 
personaUty.’ 

We  most  readily  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  book  is  sur¬ 
passingly  good,  and  such  as  probably  no  one  but  Acton  could 
have  written ;  but  everywhere,  mixed  with  the  good,  there  are 
far  too  many  contentious  statements  put  curtly  in  the  very 
unsatisfactory  manner  we  have  indicated.  We  feel  sure  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  necessary  modifications  were  given  in  the 
lecture  ;  if  so,  they  ought  to  have  been  noted  by  the  editors.  In 
other  cases,  where  some  obvious  error  is  made,  we  may  be  equally 
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sure  that  it  would  have  been  corrected  if  Acton  had  lived  to 
prepare  his  own  manuscript  for  the  press,  and  we  cannot  think 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  friendly  editors  to  leave  such  error  severely 
alone. 

This  misunderstanding  of  their  duty  is  so  much  the  more 
serious  as  the  book,  which  will  naturally  be  considered  as 
Acton’s  legacy  to  students  of  history,  will  be  read — and  ought 
to  be  read  carefully — without  any  aid  to  distinguish  the 
doubtful  or  bad  from  the  abundant  good,  which  is  really  Acton’s 
own,  and  in  which  we  have  the  first  clear  opportunity  of  appre¬ 
ciating  his  worth  as  an  historian  and  as  a  teacher.  And  this, 
when  we  find  it,  is  the  more  welcome,  as  a  critic’s  opinions  are 
apt  to  be  biassed  by  the  very  persistent  way  in  which  he  has 
been  assured  by  numerous,  if  not  always  well-qualified  witnesses, 
that  Acton’s  judgement  was  as  unrivalled  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  history  was  encyclopaedic.  He  himself  considered 
the  mere  accumulation  of  such  knowledge  to  be  a  very  secondary 
matter,  and  in  a  sentence  of  his  inaugural  lecture  which  at  once 
became  classical  said  ; 

‘  The  main  thing  to  learn  is  not  the  art  of  accumulating  material, 
but  the  sublimer  art  of  investigating  it,  of  discerning  truth  from 
fabehood  and  certainty  from  doubt.  It  is  by  solidity  of  criticism 
more  than  by  the  plenitude  of  erudition,  that  the  study  of  history 
strengthens  and  straightens  and  extends  the  mind.  And  the 
accession  of  the  critic  in  the  place  of  the  indefatigable  compiler, 
of  the  artist  in  coloured  narrative,  the  skilled  limner  of  character, 
the  persuasive  advocate  of  good,  or  other  causes,  amounts  to  a 
transfer  of  government,  to  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  historic 
realm.’ 

It  is,  therefore,  by  his  judgements  that  he  would  have  wished 
to  be  judged  ;  and  it  is  in  this  field,  within  his  special  limitations, 
that  we  find  in  him  that  remarkable  power  which,  by  a  very 
unnecessary  exaggeration,  has  been  described  as  of  boundless 
range.  For,  in  truth,  at  the  present  time,  no  man  can  by  any 
possibility  render  himself  master  of  all  the  facts  of  the  whole 
scope  of  modem  history,  even  in  the  confined  sense  of  ‘  since  the 
‘Reformation,’  in  which  Acton  interpreted  it.  This  sense  we 
readily  accept,  considering  modern  history — so  reckoned — as 
distinct  from  mediaeval  as  that  is  from  ancient;  connected  with  it, 
of  course,  and  requiring  to  be  studied  in  its  connexion  ;  but  none 
the  less  separated  by  a  well-traced  line  of  demarcation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Acton : 

‘  In  those  days  Columbus  subverted  the  notions  of  the  world,  and 
reversed  the  conditions  of  production,  wealth,  and  power ;  in  those 
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days  Machiavelli  released  government  from  the  restraint  of  law ; 
Erasmus  diverted  the  current  of  ancient  learning  from  profane 
into  Christian  channels ;  Luther  broke  the  chain  of  authority  and 
tradition  at  the  strongest  link  ;  and  Copernicus  erected  an  invincible 
power  that  set  for  ever  the  mark  of  progress  upon  the  time  that  was 
to  come.  .  .  .  The  like  effects  are  visible  everywhere,  and  one 
generation  beheld  them  all.  It  was  an  awakening  of  new  life ;  the 
world  revolved  in  a  different  orbit,  determined  by  influences  un¬ 
known  before.’ 

This,  then,  was  the  point  from  which  he  took  his  departure ; 
the  Reformation  period  was  peculiarly  his  owm  ;  and  the  firm  yet 
dainty  way  in  which  he  has  handled  it,  more  especially  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ecclesiastical  questions  which  were  then  bom,  im¬ 
presses  us  with  a  conviction  that  we  have  here  the  measure  of  the 
man  such  as  his  admirers  love  to  represent  him.  But,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  ‘  every  student  ought  to  know  that  mastery  is 
‘  acquired  by  resolved  limitation  ;  ’  and  though,  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  office,  he  extended  his  lectures,  as  here  printed,  down 
to  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution — to  be  shortly  followed, 
as  we  are  happy  to  leam,  by  a  volume  of  his  lectures  on  the 
Revolutionary  period — ^it  is  abundantly  evident  that  he  had  not 
so  firm  a  grip  of  the  politics  and  wars  of  the  later  centuries  as  he 
had  of  the  religious  stmggle  of  the  sixteenth. 

What  will  perhaps  strike  the  ordinary  reader  most  forcibly 
is  the  scrupulous  fairness  with  which  he,  a  Catholic,  has  treated 
the  great  issues  then  afoot.  Luther  is  presented  to  us,  not  as 
a  renegade  priest  whose  concupiscence  led  him  to  revolt,  but  as  an 
honest  searcher  after  tmth,  who  was  driven  out  of  the  Church 
by  the  blundering  stupidity  of  the  Papal  emissaries.  Lord  Acton 
fully  admits  the  necessity  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The 
desire  for  it  was  constant  and  was  strongest  and  most  apparent 
among  laymen,  who — according  to  ‘  a  famous  monastic  writer 
‘  of  the  fourteenth  century  ’ — led  better  lives  than  the  clergy. 

‘  To  the  bulk  of  ordinary  Christians  reform  meant  morality  in 
the  priesthood.  It  became  intolerable  to  them  to  see  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  administered  habitually  by  sacrilegious  hands,  or  to  let  their 
daughters  go  to  confession  to  an  unclean  priest.  The  discontent 
was  deepest  where  men  were  best.  .  .  .  The  hope  that  a  stricter 
discipline  would  be  enforced  by  authority  from  within  died  away. 
.  .  .  The  religious  influence  of  the  Church  was  brought  low  by  its 
record  of  failure.  The  scheme  for  governing  the  world  by  a  hier¬ 
archy,  pursued  for  three  centuries,  had  terminated  in  disaster. . . . 
With  the  decline  of  the  Church  the  State  rose  in  power  and  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  exercised  rights  which  for  centuries  had  been  claimed 
by  the  hierarchy.  All  this  did  not  suggest  Lutheranism  to  Luther, 
but  it  prepared  the  world  for  it.  Amidst  the  abuses  and  excesses 
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of  that  epoch  of  lax  discipline  and  indistinct  theology,  the  point  of 
breaking  was  supplied  by  a  practice  of  very  recent  growth.’ 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  theory  of  indulgences, 
its  later  developement,  and  the  practice  of  Tetzel ;  in  all  which 
there  is  nothing  new  except  the  candid  presentation  of  the  story 
in  all  its  ugliness. 

‘  Many  people  thought  the  indulgences,  as  then  practised,  a 
mischief,  because  people  took  them  as  equivalent  to  absolution  ; 
and  the  general  of  the  Augustinians  spoke  of  them  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  sin.  But  the  extreme  point  was  the  theory  that  payment 
of  a  few  pence  would  rescue  a  soul  from  purgato^.  Therefore, 
when  Luther  raised  a  protest  against  such  propositions,  he  said 
no  more  than  what  many  other  people  were  saying,  and  less  than 
some ;  and  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  not  speaking  in  thorough 
harmony  with  the  entire  Church,  or  that  the  ground  he  occupied 
was  new.’ 

But  the  Dominicans  stood  by  Tetzel ;  they  made  his  cause 
their  own ;  they  defended  even  the  most  extreme  and  grotesque 
of  his  sayings ;  and  their  influence  at  Rome  was  very  great. 
So  ‘Leo  committed  the  whole  business  to  Silvester  Prierias, 

‘  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and  official  theologian  of  the  Holy 
‘  See  ’ ;  and  Prierias,  by  reason  of  his  published  writings,  which — 
described  in  one  word — are  infamous,  ‘was  not  a  reputable 
‘defender  of  any  religious  cause.’  Neither  was  he  capable  of 
a  fair  judgement.  He  was  ‘  an  ardent  Thomist,’  and  St.  Thomas 
had  approved  of  indulgences  as  he  knew  them  ;  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prierias,  they  were  right  as  Luther  knew  them.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  it  was  officially  declared  that  no  improvement  or 
reform  was  wanted  in  high  places. 

From  this  point  Acton  traces  the  progress  of  Luther’s  mind, 
showing  how,  driven  into  antagonism  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
Councils,  he  at  last  took  his  stand  on  divine  revelation,  ‘  on  the 
‘  Bible  and  the  Bible  only.’  Eck  and  Cajetan  urged  the  strongest 
measures  of  repression,  and  these  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
used  had  circumstances  permitted.  So  nothing  direct  was  done  ; 
for  the  contrary  policy,  suggested  in  the  spirit  of  Erasmus,  was 
scornfully  rejected,  and  the  Church  refrised  ‘  to  hail  Luther  as  an 
‘  auxiliary,  as  the  most  powerful  leader  in  the  work  of  eradicating 
‘  evils  wffich  were  a  familiar  scandal  to  all  religious  men.’  But 
the  whole  chapter  on  Luther  appears  to  us  as  at  once  the  fairest, 
the  clearest,  the  best  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  work 
that  we  have  ever  read ;  a  chapter  which  probably  no  one  but 
Acton  could  have  written  ;  and  that,  not  so  much  because  of  his 
closel  familiarity  with  the  subject,  visible  in  every  line,  but 
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because  of  his  ability  to  judge  of  tbe  struggle  that  was  going 
on  in  Luther’s  naind  ;  to  weigh,  to  understand  the  causes  which 
forced  him  slowly  and  all  unwillingly  into  revolt.  For  the 
dominant  character  of  Luther’s  mind  was  reverence  for  authority 
— authority  ecclesiastical,  till  he  was  forced  into  antagonism ; 
authority  temporal,  which  continued  to  the  end. 

‘  It  is  the  extremity  of  his  Conservatism  that  has  put  him  wrong, 
even  with  those  who  regard  politics  as  quite  distinct  from  ethics. 
He  defended  Passive  Obedience ;  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  Divine  Right ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Lutheran  Churches 
contributed  even  more  than  the  revival  of  the  Civil  Law  to  establish 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  States.  He  proclaimed  rehgious  hberty, 
believing  that  Rome  had  never  persecuted ;  then  he  denounced 
Jews  and  Anabaptists,  and  required  that  there  should  never  be  two 
religions  in  the  same  place.  He  denounced  the  ruling  classes  in 
his  country  with  extreme  violence ;  but  when  the  peasants  rose, 
with  their  just  and  reasonable  demands,  and  threatened  Saxony, 
he  issued  a  teact  insisting  that  they  should  be  cut  to  pieces.  .  .  .  The 
great  fact  which  we  have  to  recognise  is  that,  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  passion  for  authority,  he  did  more  than  any  single  man  to 
make  modem  history  the  developement  of  revolution.’ 

The  chapter  on  Luther  is  followed  by  one  on  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  which  did  not  begin  till  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  Reformation  seemed  carrying  everything  before  them. 
With  admirable  fairness  the  author  has  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  has  weighed  their  relative  value  in  staying  the  advance  of 
the  encroaching  tide.  The  Pope,  Paul  III.,  seems  to  have 
admitted  the  need  of  reform,  and  appointed  a  commission, 
largely  composed  of  ‘  idealists  who  aspired  after  a  regenerated 
‘  Catholicism,’  to  advise  as  to  things  that  wanted  mending. 

‘  The  reformers  of  the  Renaissance  seemed  about  to  prevail,  and 
to  possess  the  ear  of  the  Pontiff.  Their  common  pohcy  was  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prerogative,  concession  in  disciphne,  conciliation  in  doctrine  ; 
and  it  involved  the  reversal  of  an  established  system.  As  they 
became  powerful  and  their  purpose  clear,  another  group  detached 
itself  from  them,  under  the  flag  of  No  Surrender,  and  the  division 
of  opinion  .  .  .  burst  into  open  conflict.  To  men  trained  in  the 
thought  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  clergy  above  the  laity  and  the 
Pope  above  the  King,  the  party  that  aimed  at  internal  improvement 
by  means  the  exact  opposite  of  those  which  had  preserved  the  Church 
in  the  past  were  feckless  enthusiasts.  They  reverted  to  the  old 
tradition  of  indefesisible  authority  wielding  irresistible  force.’ 

A  strong  party  was  thus  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Caraffa,  Bishop  of  Chieti,  who  had  been  nuncio  in  Spain,  and 
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was  afterwards  Pope  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  These  now 
urged  the  advisability  of  introducing  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
into  Italy,  and  this  was  done  in  1542.  Of  Acton’s  many  marked 
characteristics,  none  is  more  prominent  than  the  liberality  of 
his  opinions,  his  toleration  of  differences,  his  abhorrence  of  con¬ 
straint,  under  which  head  the  Inquisition  naturally  falls  ;  and  in 
his  hands  the  gruesome  story  loses  none  of  its  horror.  The 
Inquisition  at  Rome  was  a  new  thing.  In  the  soiuth  of  France 
and  in  Spain,  though  nominally  controlled  by  the  Pope,  it  was 
not  always  in  harmony  with  the  Papal  Court.  Now,  in  1542, 

‘  It  became  part  of  the  Roman  machinery  and  an  element  of 
centralisation.  A  supreme  body  of  cardinals  governed  it,  with 
the  Pope  at  their  head.  The  mediaeval  theory  was  that  the  Church 
condemned  and  the  State  executed,  priests  having  nothing  to  do 
with  punishment  and  requesting  that  it  might  not  be  excessive. 
This  distinction  fell  away  and  the  clergy  had  to  conquer  their  horror 
of  bloodshed.  The  delinquent  was  tried  by  the  Pope  as  ruler  of  the 
Church,  and  burnt  by  the  Pope  as  ruler  of  the  State.’ 

Branches  of  the  Holy  Office  were  established  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  but  only  at  Rome  were  executions  frequent,  and  there 
the  victims  were  allowed  to  be  strangled  before  being  burnt. 
We  may  presume  that  this  was  in  deference  to  clerical  suscepti¬ 
bilities  ;  as  also,  perhaps,  was  another  modification  of  a  much 
more  serious  character. 

‘  Roman  experts  regard  it  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  new 
tribunal  that  it  allowed  culprits  who  could  not  be  caught  and  punished 
in  the  proper  way  to  be  killed  without  ceremony  by  anybody  who 
met  them.  This  practice  was  not  unprecedented,  but  it  had  fallen 
into  disuse  with  the  rest  during  the  profane  Renaissance,  and  its 
revival  wi:3  a  portentous  event,  for  it  prompted  the  frequent  murders 
and  massacres  which  stain  the  story  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
with  crimes  committed  for  the  love  of  God.’ 

When  it  is  added  that  ‘  the  laws  have  not  been  repealed,’  it 
means,  of  course,  by  the  Papal  Court ;  for  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  civil  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  do  not  permit  a 
murderer  to  be  hanged,  would  not  permit  a  heretic  to  be  burnt 
with  impunity,  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican. 
Practically,  however,  the  laws  were  dead  within  a  hundred 
years,  and  ‘  the  immediate  objects  were  obtained  in  the  first 
‘thirty  years.  The  Reformation  in  Italy  had  by  that  time 
‘come  to  an  end,  and  the  Popes  had  been  supplied  with  an 
‘  instrument  that  enabled  them  to  control  the  Council  of  Trent.’ 

Next  to  the  Inquisition,  the  great  agent  of  the  Counter- 
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Reformation,  was  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  and  of  this,  its  founder 
and  foimdation,  Acton  has  left  us  an  interesting  appreciation. 

‘  Nothing  had  done  more  to  aid  the  Reformation  than  the  decline 
and  insuflSciency  of  the  secular  clergy.  By  raising  up  a  body  of 
virtuous,  educated,  and  active  priests,  the  Jesuits  met  that  argument. 
The  theological  difference  remained,  and  they  dealt  with  it  through 
the  best  controversialists.  And  when  their  polemics  failed,  they 
strove  as  pamphleteers  and  as  the  confessors  of  the  great  to  resist  the 
Protestants  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh.  For  the  multitudes  that  had 
never  heard  the  Catholic  case  stated,  they  trained  the  most  eloquent 
school  of  modem  preachers.  For  security  in  the  coming  generation, 
they  established  successful  colleges,  chiefly  for  the  study  of  good 
silver  Latin  ;  and  they  frequented  the  towns  more  than  the  country  ; 
the  rich  more  than  the  poor.  .  .  .  They  so  identified  their  order  and 
the  Church  itself  with  the  struggle  for  existence  in  Europe,  that  they 
were  full  of  the  same  spirit  long  after  the  Counter-Reformation 
was  spent.’ 

The  further  appreciation  deals  with  the  later  and  political 
developement  of  the  Order :  the  conditional  allegiance,  the 
advocacy  of  tyrannicide,  the  support  of  absolutism,  the  ‘  theory 
‘  of  morals  that  made  salvation  easy  ’ — all,  in  fact,  that  has  given 
its  sinister  meaning  to  the  word  ‘  jesuitical.’  Since  Pascal 
wrote  his  ‘  Lettres  Provinciales,’  there  is  no  such  scathing 
criticism  on  the  methods  of  the  Order  ;  and  it  is  the  more  severe 
as  being  written  in  no  hostile  spirit ;  leaving,  in  fact,  the  con¬ 
demnation  implied  rather  than  expressed. 

We  agree  with  Acton  in  placing  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the 
third  of  the  forces  which  produced  and  directed  the  Counter- 
Reformation  ;  others  have  put  it  as  the  first,  counting  defensive 
before  aggressive  strategy.  But  mere  defence  wifi  not  win 
victories  ;  and  the  Counter-Reformation  would  have  been  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  if  it  had  rested  mainly  on  the 
work  of  the  Council.  That,  indeed,  went  scarcely  beyond 
drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
That  in  no  sense  was  it  a  Council  of  the  Church  is,  of  course, 
familiarly  known ;  how  exclusive  it  really  was,  a  meeting  of  a 
small  but  energetic  minority,  is  brought  out  most  clearly  by 
Acton.  It  was  intended  to  be,  and  it  was,  an  assembly  from  which 
Protestants  were  excluded  ;  at  which  their  interests  were  debated 
and — so  far  as  it  was  concerned — decided  by  men  whose  function 
it  avowedly  was  to  take  their  lives.  The  purpose  for  which  a 
Council  h^  been  originally  demanded  was  lost  beforehand. 
‘  The  Council  did  not  tend  to  reconcile,  but  to  confirm  separa- 
‘  tion.’  It  is  thus  very  properly  relegated  to  the  third  position, 
and  summing  up  the  whole  question,  Acton  has  said  : 
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‘  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Italian  Protestants  ever  gave 
promise  of  vitality.  .  .  ;  The  Italian  movement  was  crushed  by 
violence.  The  scene  of  the  authentic  Coimter-Reformation  was 
central  Europe,  and  especially  those  countries  which  were  the  scene 
of  the  Reformation  itself,  Germany  and  Austria.  There  the  tide, 
which  with  little  interruj)tion  had  flowed  for  fifty  years,  was  effectu¬ 
ally  turned  back,  and  regions  which  were  Protestant  became  Catholic 
again.  There,  too,  the  means  employed  were  not  those  prevailing 
under  the  crown  of  Spain.  They  were  weapons  supplied  and 
suggested  by  the  Peace  of  Religion,  harmoniously  forged  by  the 
Lunierans  themselves  at  the  Diet  of  1555.’ 

And  the  story  is  brought  to  an  end  with  an  account  of  the 
cruel  persecution  which  was  no  persecution,  inasmuch  as  it 
did  not  involve  torture  or  imprisonment  or  banishment  or  death, 
but  only  deprivation  of  church  and  school  and  social  position, 
oppression  and  all  ‘  those  nameless  arts  with  which  the  rich 
‘used  to  coerce  the  poor  in  the  good  old  days,’  and  which — 
mtUcUis  mutandis — are  not  unknown  even  now. 

Even  in  these  chapters  on  the  Reformation,  where  Acton  is 
at  his  best,  a  critical  reader  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  inequality 
of  his  references  to  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs,  and  by 
his  relative  weakness  when  he  had  to  speak  of  military  or  naval 
operations.  This  is  still  more  noticeable  in  later  chapters.  It 
is  as  if — like  Aaron’s  rod — the  ecclesiastical  element  in  history 
had  swallowed  all  others.  It  is  thus  made  to  appear  that  the 
French  Wars  of  Religion  were  simply  and  solely  religious  :  that 
they  were  provoked  by  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  itself  caused  by 
Guise’s  determination  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to  Catherine’s 
‘surrender  of  Counter-Reformation  policy,  and  the  ruin  which 
‘  it  portended  to  the  Church  in  France.’  The  sentence  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself ;  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear ;  and  we  feel, 
therefore,  bound  to  protest  against  the  necessary  inference. 
For  the  cause  of  these  terrible  and  devastating  wars  was  far 
indeed  from  being  so  simple  as  is  here  represented ;  all  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  ‘  massacre  of  Vassy  ’  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  chance  affray,  due  to  the  insolence  of  the  Huguenots 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  arrogance  of  Guise  or  the  brutality  of 
^  followers  ;  and  that  the  attributing  the  wars  to  religion  alone 
is  curiously  ignoring  the  personal  enmity  and  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  the  Guises  and  the  Bourbons,  the  intrigues  of 
Elizabeth  of  England  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Phibp  of  Spain  on 
the  other.  Similarly,  in  speaking  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  the  text  of  the  lectures  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  it  was  entirely  a  religious  outbreak.  It  is  indeed  said, 
without  reference  to  religion. 
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‘  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  not  a  thing  long  and  carefully 
prepared,  as  was  believed  in  Rome  ;  and  those  who  deny  premedita¬ 
tion,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  are  in  the  right.  But  for 
ten  years  the  Court  had  regarded  a  wholesale  massacre  as  the  last 
resource  of  monarchy.  Catherine  herself  said  that  it  had  been  in 
contemplation,  if  opportunity  offered,  from  the  year  1562.’ 

Naturally,  where  Catherine  was  concerned,  murder  was 
always  possible  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  1562  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  whom  she  most  wanted  to  murder; 
or  that,  if  she  had,  they  were  the  same  as  in  1572.  However 
that  may  have  been,  Acton  has  curtly  attributed  her  later 
resolve  to  a  reUgious  im.^ulse.  She  was  resolved  not  to  submit 
to  Protestant  ascendency,  and  she  knew  a  short  way  out  of  it ; 
and  tliis  was  the  handle  which  started  the  engine,  though  the 
motive  power  was  the  ‘  blood-feud  of  nine  years’  standing 
‘  between  the  House  of  Guise  and  the  Admiral.’  It  is,  however, 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  the  impulse  to  Catherine  did 
not  come  from  religion  or  from  fear  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
but  from  jealousy  of  Coligny’s  influence  over  the  King :  an 
influence  which  she  judged  as  dangerous  politically  as  it  was 
personally  obnoxious.  To  her  it  seemed  that  ‘  Un  homme  cher- 
‘  chait  a  I’ecarter  du  pouvoir,  compromettait  la  paix  et  la  siirete 
‘  du  royaume  ;  il  fallait  qu’il  dispar iit.’  *  So  far  as  her  motive 
was  not  personal,  it  was  political. 

‘  La  peur  saisit  la  Reine  des  armes  espagnoles.  L’Amiral,  deja 
odieux,  devenait  dangereux.  Elle  trouvait  partout  cet  homme 
sur  sa  route  :  chef  de  parti,  il  avait  tenu  en  echec  toutes  les  forces 
du  royaume  ;  conseiller  de  la  couronne,  il  lan9ait  son  fils  dans  une 
aventure  dangereuse.  Ami,  ennemi,  il  dtait  egalement  h  craindre. 
L’idee  d’un  assassinat  dut  se  presenter  alors  h,  son  esprit.  Juste- 
ment,  I’ambassadeur  florentin  signale  h  la  date  du  23  juillet  les 
conferences  de  Catherine  avec  Madame  de  Nemours,  la  mere  des 
Guise.’  t 

The  assassination,  as  attempted,  failed,  and  the  scope  of  the 
projected  murder  was — necessarily,  from  Catherine’s  point  of 
view — enlarged.  It  became  a  wild  outbreak  of  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  mob  in  Europe,  which  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
and  exulted  in  calling  it  religion.  But  with  Catherine,  who  had 
unchained  the  passions  of  these  hell-hounds,  which  she  could  not 
control,  religion  had  no  place. 

‘  EUe  avait  voulu  tuer  Coligny  pour  se  d^barrasser  d’un  rival ; 
le  coup  manqu6,  elle  avait  4t6  pouss6e  par  la  peur  4  aneantir  le 

*  Lavisse,  ‘  Histoire  de  France,’  VI.  i.  125.  f  Ib,  124. 
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parti.  Mais  elle  n’a  pas  songe  un  instant  a  substituer  une  politique 
catholic^ue  k  une  politique  protestante.  Ces  grands  projets 
d^passaient  ses  conceptions  et  son  pouvoir.’  * 

And  the  author,  Professor  Mari4jol,  supports  his  contention 
by  evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  We  thus  reject 
Acton’s  view  of  the  causes  of  the  massacre,  though  we  readily 
accept  his  estimate  of  its  consequences.  He  quotes  from  Lord 
Clarendon  that  all  pious  Catholics  decried,  abomihated,  and 
detested  it,  and  continues  : 

‘  There  were  many  in  France  who  thought  it  possible  to  be  a  good 
Christian  without  being  a  professional  murderer,  and  who  sincerely 
desired  toleration.  For  such  men  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
associated  with  the  Catholics  of  the  League,  and  they  were  in 
far  closer  sympathy  with  the  Protestants.  In  this  way  a  new 
party  arose  which  was  called  the  Politiques,  and  consisted  of  those 
whose  solicitude  for  dogma  did  not  entirely  silence  the  moral  sense 
and  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  who  did  not  wish  religious  unity 
or  ascendency  to  be  preserved  by  crime.  .  .  .  The  Politiques 
became  promoters  of  the  regal  authority  against  the  aggression 
of  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy.  .  .  .  The  very 
reason  of  their  existence  was  the  desire  to  resist  the  influence  and 
the  spirit  of  Rome  and  to  govern  France  on  contrary  principles  to 
those  professed  by  ecclesiastical  authority  and  enforced  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  law.  Therefore  they  strove  to  reduce  the  action  of  the 
Papacy  within  very  strictly  defined  limits,  to  abolish  ultra- 
montanism  and  to  develope  the  Galilean  theory  of  Church  and 
State  which  French  divines  had  produced  at  the  reforming  councils 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  the  clergy  were  subject  to  a  Power 
which  had  encouraged  extermination,  they  aimed  at  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  order,  of  the  lawyer  over  the  priest,  of  the  State  over 
the  Church.  They  were  the  most  intelligent  advocates  of  the 
modem  State  in  relation  to  society.  For  them,  the  representative 
of  the  State  was  the  Crown,  ...  for  the  purpose  that  animated 
them,  the  sole  resource  was  the  monarchy ;  and  it  is  they  who 
terminated  the  wars  of  religion,  the  League  and  the  Revolution, 
and  prepared  the  great  period  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  Their  ideas 
survive.’ 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  now,  in  the  present  time, 
actually  before  us  a  further  developement  of  them  manifested 
in  the  determination  that  the  State  shall  be  supreme,  and  that 
the  allegiance  of  every  Frenchman,  lay  or  cleric,  shall  be  held 
to  be  primarily  due  to  the  French  Government  ? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  Lord  Acton  through  his  rapid 
sketch  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  to  which,  nevertheless,  we 
would  make  the  same  objection — that  he  has  laid  too  great  stress 

*  Lavisse,  ‘  Histoire  de  France,’  VI.  i.  132-3. 
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on  the  religious,  not  sufficient  on  the  political,  or  rather  con¬ 
stitutional,  element  in  the  struggle.  It  is  only  when,  after  a 
singularly  inaccurate  and  confused  account  of  the  course  of  the 
war  in  the  earlier  months  of  1632,  he  categorically  condemns 
the  King  of  Sweden,  after  his  retreat  from  Nuremberg,  as  having 
*  committed  a  fatal  mistake,’  that  we  feel  bound  to  take  issue. 
It  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  mere  detail,  and  now  of  little  conse¬ 
quence;  really  it  involves — not  the  military  character  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  but — the  comprehension,  the  judgement, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  man  who  condemns  him.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  give  his  exact  words,  neglecting  the  inaccurate  and 
utterly  inadequate  accotmt  of  the  King’s  attempt  to  storm 
Wallenstein’s  position  at  Nuremberg. 

‘  He  was  heavily  repulsed,  and  moved  once  more  towards  the 
Danube,  expecting  to  be  followed.  ;  :  :  At  that  moment,  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  fatal  mistake.  If,  as  Oxenstiem  advised,  he  had  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  into  the  hereditary  provinces,  the 
Imperialists  must  have  pursued  him  at  a  disadvantage  and  could 
not  have  reached  Vienna  before  him.  But  Gustavus  turned  west¬ 
ward,  towards  Suabia,  and  Wallenstein  disregarded  his  movements. 
Gathering  his  forces,  he  threw  them  upon  Saxony.  The  King 
of  Sweden  hastened  to  the  rescue,  while  the  Saxon  army  stood 
apart,  waiting  the  event.’ 

We  are  accustomed  to  meet  unfavourable  criticisms  of,  say, 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  by  men  without  either  knowledge  or 
authority ;  but  it  came  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  find  a  man 
of  Acton’s  calibre  imitating  them ;  for  on  such  a  point  he  could 
not  speak  with  authority,  and  the  whole  paragraph  makes  it 
abundantly  evident  that  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  master  the 
facts  or  to  imderstand  the  drift  of  the  operations.  For,  in 
point  of  fact,  when  Gustavus,  with  his  army  sorely  wasted 
by  sickness,  retreated  from  Nuremberg,  he  did  not  go  west  into 
Suabia,  and  was  actually  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  Wallenstein’s  movements.  At 
one  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  down  the  Danube 
valley  and  set  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor  in  a 
blaze.  Later  intelligence  and  the  course  of  events  further 
west  had  led  him  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  he  was  actually 
contemplating  a  march  towards  the  south,  when  compelled 
to  hurry  north,  to  the  defence  of  Saxony.  It  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  with  Acton’s  account, 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  the  much  clearer^  though  scarcely 
longer  account  given  by  the  Master  of  Peterhouse.* 

•  Cambridge  Modem  History,  iv.  219.  Cf.  Droysen,  ‘  Gustaf 
Adolf,’  ii.  629  seq. 
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‘  The  course  now  pursued  by  Gustavus'  Adolphus  is  open  to 
much  criticism ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  wonderful  versatility 
and  buoyancy  at  this  time  began  to  resemble  a  hazardous  muta¬ 
bility  of  design.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  plan  on 
which  he  now  resolved  had  the  persistent  approval  of  Oxenstiema, 
who  so  often,  as  he  told  the  King,  had  occasion  to  pour  water  upon 
his  fire.  Gustavus  determined  on  returning  to  Swabia  and  thence, 
moving  down  the  Danube,  to  invade  the  Austrian  lands,  where  he 
reckoned  on  being  supported  by  a  rising  among  the  sturdy  peasants 
of  Upper  Austria,  of  whose  continued  unrest  satisfactory  assurances 
had  reached  him.  Wallenstein,  the  King  seems  to  have  calculated, 
would  by  such  a  movement  be  drawn  out  of  Saxony ;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  ordered  a  Swedish  force  from  the  Brandenburg  side 
to  join  Arnim,  who  now  had  16,000  men  under  his  command.  If 
it  proved  necessary  to  furnish  Saxony  with  further  assistance, 
this  task  was  to  fall  to  Bernard  of  Weimar.  ...  He  had  once  more 
modified  or  postponed  his  plan  of  action ;  and  after  crossing  the 
Danube  at  Donauworth  and  recapturing  Rain,  halted  at  Neuburg, 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  his  march  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Here  at  last  definite  news  reached  him  of  Wallenstein’s  movements, 
and  an  interval  of  high-strung  expectation  ended  in  clear  and  firm 
resolve.’ 

To  us,  at  the  present  time,  and  in  ignorance  of  many  important 
details,  it  undoubtedly  seems  that  Gustavus  would  have  done 
best  in  carrying  out  the  first  plan — the  invasion  of  the  Emperor’s 
hereditary  States.  Why  he  changed  his  mind,  or,  indeed,  whether 
he  had  definitely  changed  it,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  he  remained  within  easy  distance  till 
Wallenstein’s  purpose  was  revealed.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  if  he  had  gone  down  the  Danube  valley,  Wallen¬ 
stein  would  have  been  obliged  to  follow  him.  So  the  text 
books  would  have  said ;  but  Wallenstein  was  a  man,  not  a 
book,  and  his  cause  was  that  of  the  Empire,  not  necessarily 
of  the  Emperor.  We  can  believe  that  Gustavus  thought  it  at 
least  equally  probable  that  he  would  not  follow,  and — at  any 
rate — he  practically  refused  to  move  till  he  knew.  He  was 
not  going  to  risk  a  second  edition  of  a  ‘  Blutbad  ’  of  Magdeburg. 
And  any  such  danger  he  effectually  prevented.  Where,  then,  was 
the  ‘  fatal  mistake  ’  ?  Wallenstein  had  neither  time  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  any  mischief,  and  the  battle  of  Liitzen  was  fought 
entirely  as  Gustavus  would  have  wished,  except  in  respect  of 
his  own  death,  which  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  him  as  a 
strategical  blunder. 

And  yet  it  was  his  death,  and  that  alone,  which  rendered  the 
battle  indecisive — as  Acton  has,  not  very  correctly,  called  it. 
The  death  of  Gustavus  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  loss,  not  only  to 
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his  own  people,  but  to  all  Germany,  causing  the  disastrous 
war  to  drag  on  for  another  sixteen  years,  to  be  ended  largely  at 
the  dictation  of  France.  As  to  what  might  have  happened  if 
Gustavus  had  lived,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  it  is  useless  to  specu¬ 
late.  But  Acton  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  importance 
of  the  event,  and  passes  it  by  with  the  barest  mention — less 
noticeable  than  the  death  of  Pappenheim ;  and  the  battle  was 
indecisive — ‘  leaving  the  balance  of  forces  nearly  as  they 
‘  remained  until  Moltke,  in  one  pitched  battle,  succeeding  where 
‘  Gustavus,  Turerme,  Frederick,  and  even  Napoleon  failed, 
‘  overthrew  for  ever  the  military  power  of  Austria  ’ — the  meaning 
of  all  which  is  far  from  clear  ;  for  the  military  power  of  Austria 
was  as  utterly  broken  at  Austerlitz,  at  Wagram,  or  even  at 
Solferino,  as  it  was  at  Koniggratz.  If  the  results  of  this  battle 
have  been  more  marked  and  have  lasted  longer  than  those  of  the 
others,  the  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  time  ;  and,  in  any  case,  ‘  for  ever  ’  are  not  words  to  be 
lightly  used  by  an  historian  who  has  weighed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  empires  and  kingdoms. 

But  if  Acton  seems  to  have  missed  the  full  importance  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  he  does  not  err  in  respect  of  the  death  of 
Wallenstein,  whose  designs,  based  on  political  intrigue  rather 
than  on  military  strategy,  came  more  Erectly  within  the  field 
of  Acton’s  vision.  Wallenstein,  he  says,  had  proposed  terms 
of  peace  on  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  purchasing 
the  departure  of  the  Swedes.  The  conditions  were  reasonable 
in  themselves,  and  would  have  prevented  many  years  of  useless 
war  ;  whether,  in  any  case,  they  could  have  then  been  accepted 
by  any  of  the  parties  concerned  must  be  doubtful.  ‘  Wallenstein 
‘  designed  that  the  Emperor  should  be  compelled  to  submit,  if 
‘  necessary  by  a  display  of  force.’  That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  possible ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  Swedes 
would  have  accepted  any  price  which  Brandenburg  would  have 
consented  to  pay.  As  things  were,  ‘  it  was  the  interest  of 
‘  Spaniard,  Bavarian,  and  clergy  to  frustrate  the  scheme  ’ ;  and 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  frustrating  it  was  to  have 
Wallenstein  murdered — which  was  done.  ‘  The  deed  was 
‘  approved  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  murderers  were  rewarded. 

‘  This  is  the  dramatic  end  of  the  struggle,  so  far  as  it  was  caused 
‘  by  genuine  problems  of  Church  and  State.’ 

Richelieu  then  intervened,  and  for  the  next  thirteen  years 
the  domestic  quarrel  between  France  and  the  Houses  of  Haps- 
burg  was  fought  out  on  German  soil  at  German  expense. 
Rehgious  or  German  interest  in  the  war  was  dead  ;  the  question 
had  really  come  to  how  the  demands  of  France  and  Sweden  were 
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to  be  met.  Then  the  young  Queen  of  Sweden  interposed.  Acton 
does  not  mention  her  name,  nor  hint  at  the  part  she  played 
on  this  occasion ;  but  it  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  her  deter¬ 
mination,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  her  Chancellor,  that 
rendered  the  peace  possible.  Sweden  accepted  less  than  she 
had  a  right  to  demand ;  France  was  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  for  the  next  150  years  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  accepted  as  the  basis  of  international  settlements.  When 
historians  are  inclined  to  talk  of  ‘  for  ever,’  they  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  fate  of  this  celebrated  treaty  and  its  numerous 
stipulations. 

From  the  civil  war  in  Germany  to  that  in  England  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  here  again  we  note  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  religious,  to  minimise  the  political,  side  of  the 
quarrel.  It  might  perhaps  be  justly  said  that  the  two  are  so 
mixed  that,  as  with  the  Gordian  knot,  only  the  sword  could  clear 
the  tangle ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that,  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  barely  one-fifth  *  have  any  relation  to 
religious  matters  ;  and  that,  even  of  these,  a  very  large  majority 
refer  rather  to  the  dread  of  Papal  encroachments  and  to  the 
favour  shown  to  Papal  agents.  The  number  relating  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  grievances,  serious  as  these  were  in  the  eyes  of  all  English¬ 
men,  is  very  small  indeed. 

The  double  aspect  of  the  religious  grievances  was  not  likely  to 
escape  Acton’s  notice,  and  he  says  rightly,  ‘  The  Roman  agents 
‘and  nuncios  were  part  of  the  religious  question,  and  it  is  not 
‘  prelacy  alone  that  was  at  stake.’  But  when  he  says :  ‘  But 
‘for  the  religious  question,  the  political  opposition  could  not 
‘  have  carried  the  country  with  it,’  we  caimot  but  think  that  he 
is  stating  too  positively  a  highly  contentious  opinion,  which  a 
consideration  of  the  first  fifty  clauses  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
will  go  far  to  controvert.  They  all  relate  to  specific  grievances — 
misgovernment,  misconduct  of  wars,  dissolutions  of  Parliament, 
arbitrary  and  cruel  imprisoiunents,  illegal  exactions,  monopolies, 
debasement  of  justice,  and  such  like  ;  every  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  people,  when  they  were  once 
clearly  set  forth. 

Nor,  again,  can  we  agree  with  Acton  in  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  respect  of  the  executions  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles. 
‘  It  is  certain  that  they  were  put  to  death  illegally,  and  there- 
‘fore  unjustly ;  ’  on  the  other  hand,  judged  in  accordance  with 
‘  the  idea  of  progress  towards  more  perfect  and  assured  freedom, 
‘  and  the  Divine  right  of  free  men  .  .  .  the  three  culprits  must  be 
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‘condemned.’  But  Strafford’s  execution  was  certainly  not 
illegal,  for  attainder  was  and  always  had  been  a  recognised  pro¬ 
cess  of  law  ;  unjust,  we  believe  it  was  ;  in  reality  it  was  an  act  of 
war.  Strafford  would  have  impeached  Pym  and  his  fellows 
on  the  very  definite  charge  of  corresponding  with  the  chief  men 
of  the  Scottish  army — ‘  adhering  to  the  King’s  enemies,’  of  which 
they  were  undoubtedly  guilty,  and  for  which  they  would,  with 
all  form  of  law,  have  been  put  to  death.  They  defended  them¬ 
selves  by  anticipating  his  action  and  impeaching  him  on  a 
charge  which  had  absolutely  no  legal  basis ;  but  it  served  their 
purpose  and  gave  them  the  time  they  needed.  Laud,  too,  was 
quite  legally  put  to  death  by  attainder,  but  his  execution  was 
merely  a  legalised  murder. 

The  execution  of  the  King  stands  on  a  totally  different  groimd. 
It  was  distinctly  illegal.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  from  the  first 
protest  against  the  impositions  of  James  I.,  the  course  taken  by 
the  Parliament  was  shaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
rather  than  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  King  took  the  opposite 
line ;  there  was  scarcely  an  unconstitutional  act  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  justify  on  a  technical  point  of  law.  It  was  his 
real  crime,  in  face  of  an  enraged  nation,  that  he  had  dealt 
with  them  after  the  manner  of  a  pettifogging  attorney,  rather 
than  of  the  king  of  a  free  and  proud  people.  Technically,  they 
were  everywhere  in  the  wrong,  as — ^true  to  his  method  to  the 
last — ^the  King  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  when,  put  on  his 
trial,  he  refused  to  plead. 

‘  I  am  confident,’  he  said,  ‘  that  no  learned  lawyer  will  affirm 
that  an  impeachment  can  lie  against  the  Kii^,  they  all  going  in  his 
name  ;  and  one  of  their  maxims  is,  that  the  &ng  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  law  upon  which  you  ground  your  proceedings  must  either 
be  old  or  new  :  if  old,  show  it ;  if  new,  tell  what  authority,  warranted 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  hath  made  it,  and  when.  :  ;  . 
And  admitting,  but  not  granting,  that  the  people  of  England’s 
commission  could  grant  your  pretended  power,  I  see  nothing  you 
can  show  for  that ;  for  certainly  you  never  asked  the  question  of 
the  tenth  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  this  way  you  manifestly 
wrong  even  the^poorest  ploughman,  if  you' demand ^not  his^free 
consent.’  ^ 

And  so  on.  Even  at  that  critical  moment  he  could  not  imder- 
stand  that  inter  anna  silent  leges,  and  that,  whatever  the  pre¬ 
tence,  he  was  really  before  a  court-martial  of  the  victors,  to  be 
tried  according  to  their  notion  of  equity.  How  entirely  Acton 
was  unable  to  realise  this  appears  from  his  comment  on  the 
‘  purge  ’  of  Parliament.  ‘  Colonel  Pride,’  he  says,  ‘  expelled  the 
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‘  majority,  in  order  that  the  minority  might  be  able  to  take  the 
‘  life  of  the  King.  It  was  an  act  of  illegality  and  violence,  a 
‘  flagrant  breach  of  the  law,  committed  with  homicidal  intent. 

‘  In  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  thing  would  have  to  bear  a 
‘  very  ugly  name.’  But  the  circumstances  were  far  from  ‘  ordi- 
‘  nary  ’ ;  and  just  as — 

‘  That  in  the  captain’s  but  a  choleric  word,  • 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy,’ 

80  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  acts  of  the  leaders  of  a 
victorious  army  adjudging  their  enemy  worthy  of  death,  and  of 
a  cracksman  knocking  out  the  brains  of  paterfamilias,  whose 
house  he  is  burgling.  But  Acton  did  not  like  Cromwell.  He 
held  him  to  be  a  murderer ;  a  man  with  that  most  immoral 
habit  of  mind,  ‘  the  sanctifying  of  success,’  who  saw  ‘  the  hand 
‘  of  God,  a  special  intervention,  when  things  went  well  * ;  ‘  the 
‘  constant  enemy  of  free  institutions.*  But 

‘  Having  ”  allowed  all  this,’  he  continues,  ‘  we  cannot  easily 
say  too  much  of  his  capacity  in  all  things  where  practical  success 
is  concerned,  and  not  foresight  or  institutions.  In  that  respect, 
and  within  those  limits,  he  was  never  surpassed  by  any  man  of  our 
race,  here  or  in  America.  .  .  .  German  writers  on  military  history 
declare  Cromwell  to  have  been  the  best  leader  of  cavalry  in  modem 
war,  the  master  and  superior  of  their  own  Frederick,  whose  fame 
is  due  largely  to  his  skill  in  that  arm.  .  .  .  But  as  the  chief  cause 
[of  the  parliamentary  victory]  was  the  genius  of  one  extraordinary 
man,  and  the  sudden  mwth  and  spreading  of  the  religious  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  effect  lasted  no  longer  than  his  life.  The 
fabric  he  reared  was  overthrown  without^an  effort,  offeringyno 
resistance  to  the  destroyer.’ 

An  interesting  appreciation,  but  by  no  means  wanting  in  dis¬ 
putable  matter.  His  estimate  of  the  net  result  of  the  Qvil  War 
is,  as  a  whole,  more  satisfactory. 

‘  Seen  from  a  distance  the  value  of  that  epoch  is  not  in  that  which 
it  created — for  it  left  not  creations  but  ruins — but  in  the  prodigious 
wealth  of  ideas  which  it  sent  into  the  world.  It  supplied  the  English 
Revolution — the  one  that  succeeded — the  Amencan,  the  French, 
with  its  material.  And  its  ideas  became  efficacious  and  masterful 
by  denying  their  origin.  For  at  first  they  were  religious,  not  political 
theories.  When  they  renoimced  their  theological  parentage  and  were 
translated  into  the  scientific  terms  of  politics,  they  conquered  and 
roread  over  the  nations,  as  general  tmths,  not  as  Britiw  exports. 
For  a  long  time  to  come  we  meet  with  little  that  goes  beyond  the 
conservatism  of  Hobbes,  or  the  liberalism  of  Vane  and  Harrington 
and  Milton,  and  of  Lilbume  in  his  saner  moments;  That  is  our 
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inheritance  from  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Commonwealth.’ 

Not  all  of  it,  of  course ;  though  Acton’s  words  seem  to  imply 
that  it  is ;  and  while  his  summary  aptly  illustrates  the  merit  of 
his  teaching,  the  omissions  must  be  held  to  point  out  its  short¬ 
comings — the  neglect  of  practical  considerations,  government, 
finance,  military  discipline,  naval  administration,  the  concrete 
lessons  of  history,  in  favour  of  the  abstract  and  philosophical. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  explain  the  numerous  errors  in  matters 
of  fact,  curtly  stated  as  things  perfectly  well  known.  The 
Duke  of  York,  for  instance,  is  described  as  a  ‘  sailor,’  *  fanning 
‘  a  trivial  dispute  on  the  Guinea  Coast  ’  into  a  quarrel,  in  order 
‘to  strengthen  his  position  at  home  by  his  professional  skill.’ 
But  the  Duke  was  certainly  not  a  sailor,  he  had  no  professional 
skill,  the  dispute  on  the  Guinea  Coast  was  far  from  ‘  trivial  ’  in 
the  eyes  of  the  merchants  concerned,  and  James’s  action — such 
as  it  was — was  as  chairman  of  the  company  rather  than  as  Lord 
High  Admiral.  Again, 

‘  the  landlords,  as  the  ruling  class,  required  a  reward  for  their  share 
in  the  elevation  of  William.  Nineteen  years  earlier  the  Com  Laws 
had  been  invented  for  their  benefit.  Protection  against  foreign 
importation  did  much ;  but  in  1689  a  premium  on  the  exportation 
of  English-grown  com  was  added.  .  .  enriching  the  landlord  with 
capital  at  the  expense  of  the  yeoman  without  it.’ 

Surely,  if  the  Com  Laws  were  worth  mentioning  at  all,  as — in 
view  of  the  important  part  they  have  held  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  last  hundred  years — ^they  undoubtedly  were,  they  deserved 
fuller  consideration  than  is  given  by  a  sentence  such  as  this, 
which  reads  as  if  it  was  lifted  bodily  from  some  extreme  party 
pamphlet,  quite  unworthy  of  the  name  of  history.  For  the  Com 
Laws,  so  far  from  having  been  invented  in  1672,  dated  back  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  some  form  or  other,  as  regu¬ 
lating  import  or,  more  frequently,  export,  had  been  in  force 
ever  since.  It  was  admitted  that  they  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  landed  gentry,  whose  prosperity  was,  however,  a  nation^ 
gain,  as  they  were  the  largest  taxpayers ;  but  the  real  aims  of 
the  legislation,  always  kept  in  view,  were  first  the  ensuring  a 
sufficiency  of  breadstufis  for  the  food  of  the  population ;  and 
second,  the  maintenance  of  a  hardy  race  of  countrymen— 
agricultural  labourers  in  time  of  peace,  stalwart  bowmen,  pike- 

*  That  he  is  referred  to  in  the  index  as  ‘  sailing  for  the  Guinea 
Coast  ’  is  only  a  blunder  of  the  editors,  who,  we  may  suppose,  have 
inherited  their  chiefs  carelessness  of  the  concrete. 
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men  or  halberdiers  in  time  of  war.  It  was  only  with  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  later  eighteenth  century — against  which 
Goldsmith  vainly  raised  a  poet’s  protest — and  the  change  in 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  that  the  Corn  Laws  began  to  be  a 
grievance,  and  the  continually  increasing  difficulty  of  growing  a 
sufficient  food  supply  rendered  them  intolerable. 

The  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  as  ‘the  first  in  the 
‘process  of  events  that  overthrew  the  Stuart  monarchy,’  is 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  As  the  pivot  of  the  poUtical  and 
constitutional  history  of  the  reign,  it  deserved  more  than  a 
mere  casual  and  perfimctory  mention.  The  description  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  took  command  of  the  army  in 
1702,  is  a  curious  congeries  of  blunders.  ‘  Marlborough,’  it  is 
said,  ‘  was  better  known  as  a  corrupt  intriguer,  who  owed  his 
‘elevation  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  at  Court,  who  would 
‘disgrace  himself  for  money,  who  had  sought  favour  at  St. 
‘Germains  by  betraying  the  expedition  to  Brest.’  Here  are 
five  distinct  statements — for  the  truth  of  the  charges  is  said 
to  have  been  known — each  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  inaccu¬ 
rate  ;  for  intriguer  though  he  may  have  been,  corrupt  as  he 
probably  was,  Marlborough’s  conduct  at  Cork  and  Kinsale,  in 
1690,  had  been  recognised  as  brilliant ;  he  is  said,  by  Macaulay, 
to  have  been,  in  1694,  the  only  man  capable  of  high  com¬ 
mand  except  Talmash,  whom  it  was,  therefore — according  to 
Macaulay — his  object  to  have  put  out  of  the  way,  and  in  1701  he 
was  appointed  by  William  himself,  and  certainly  without  any 
reference  to  the  Princess  Anne,  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  Low  Coimtries.  He  was  a  prominent  man  at  Court,  and 
high  in  the  Duke  of  York’s  favour  long  before  his  marriage  with 
the  attendant  on  the  Princess  Anne,  whose  influence  then  must 
have  been  small ;  but  not  before  his  sister  was  the  Duke  of 
York’s  mistress,  a  source  of  protection  which  Acton  has  not 
hinted  at.  Whatever  may  have  been  believed,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  gossip  of  the  coffee-houses,  it  was  certainly  not 
known  that  he  would  disgrace  himself  for  money,  and  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  he  ever  did  so  ;  and  finally,  what¬ 
ever  the  truth  of  the  Brest  story,  which  William  does  not  seem 
to  have  thought  hopelessly  discrediting,  the  public  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  the  publication  by  Macpherson  of  the  ‘  Original  Papers  ’ 
in  1775. 

One  more  instance  must  suffice.  It  is  the  absurd  account 
given  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  and  of  the  English  admiral. 

^  ‘  The  allies,’  it  says,  ‘  lost  sixteen  ships  out  of  fifty-eight ; 
the  French  not  one.  Tourville  was  master  of  the  Channel. 
Torrington  left  the  Dutch  to  do  the  fighting,  and  kept  as  far  as  he 
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could  from  the  scene  of  danger.  He  had  to  lament  the  death  of 
his  favourite  do^.  They  [but  who  ?]  said  that  the  dog  died  the 
death  of  an  admiral,  and  the  admiral  lived  the  life  of  a  dog.  That 
30th  of  Jime  [1690]  is  the  most  disgraceful  date  in  our  naval  annals.’ 

But  party  pamphlets,  when  they  take  the  form  of  lampoons, 
are  very  unsafe  guides,  and  more  especially  when  party  feeling 
runs  as  strong  as  it  did  in  1690.  Modem  writers,  with  a  very 
full  knowledge  of  the  naval  history  of  the  period,  have  shown 
that  Torrington  was  an  honest  man,  a  good  officer,  and  a  capable 
commander  '*  ;  and  the  late  Admiral  Colomb,  who  made  a  special 
study  of  the  incident,  maintained  that  the  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  as  planned  and  fought  by  Torrington,  far  from  being  a 
disgrace,  showed  a  tactical  skill  rare  in  that  or  in  any  age  ;  that 
the  unfortunate  result  was  entirely  owing  to  the  misunder¬ 
standing,  jealousy,  and  disobedience  of  the  Dutch ;  and  that 
the  outcry  against  the  commander-in-chief  was  set  on  foot  and 
fostered  by  Nottingham,  who  feared  that  the  ridicule  and 
refusal  with  which  he  had  met  the  admiral’s  demands  for  rein¬ 
forcements  might  now  be  visited  on  his  own  head.f 

The  only  iiderence  that  can  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that, 
encyclopseffic  as  was  Acton’s  reading,  vast  as  were  his  stores  of 
knowledge,  he  was  comparatively  ill-informed  on  the  details 
of  English  history,  which,  for  this  period,  he  seems  to  have 
studied  mainly  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  whom  he  speaks  of  as 
one  of  ‘  our  two  greatest  writers  ’ — the  other  is  Burke.  But 
charming  writer  as  was  Macaulay,  delightfully  suggestive  as  is 
much  of  his  work,  his  ‘  History  ’  is  not  to  be  blindly  accepted 
as  an  accurate  presentation  of  facts,  or  a  fair  exposition  of  their 
meaning.  Beyond  question,  Acton’s  exceptional  strength  was 
confined  to  the  Reformation  century.  Outside  that,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  becomes  less  and  less  intimate  ;  and  his  deduc¬ 
tions,  though  always  interesting,  have  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  those  relating  to  the  earlier  period. 

In  continental  history  he  appears  to  much  better  advantage, 
though  even  here  he  makes  occasional  glaring  blunders;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  confusion  between  Cornells,  the  brother  of 

♦  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  s.n.  Herbert,  Arthur. 

t  Naval  Warfare,  pp.  112  e<  seq.  After  the  publication  of  this 
work  Colomb  devoted  much  time  to  the  detailed  story  of  this 
campaign,  and  at  his  death  left  a  pile  of  material  for  the  Life  of 
Lord  Torrington,  but  unfortunately  quite  in  the  rough.  We  may 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that  his  sons — one  of  whom  is  now  a 
captain  in  the  navy — may  be  able  to  rescue  at  least  a  part  of  this 
from  ‘  the  limbo  of  manuscript.’ 
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John  De  Witt,  a  civil  commissioner  in  1667  and  murdered  in 
1672,  with  Witte  Comeliszoon  de  With,  the  celebrated  admiral, 
killed  in  action  in  1658.  On  the  other  hand,  his  account  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  inception  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  short  as  it  is,  is  extremely  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  ;  the  more  so  as  the  story  is  jvery]  generally  put  on  one 
side  by  English  readers,  who  like  to  consider  the  ‘  Spanish 
‘  question  ’  as  brought  to  light  by  the  keen  vision  of  William  III., 
at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  ‘  first  ’  Partition  Treaty,  and  to 
condemn  the  action  of  the  French  king  as  unscrupulous  and 
wholly  unjustifiable. 

But  in  history,  as  in  moral  philosophy,  an  excellent  maxim 
in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  an  adversary  is  ‘  Put  yourself  in  his 
‘  place  ’ ;  and  so  considered,  the  action  of  the  French  king 
throughout  was  correct,  natural  and  necessary.  Correct,  for 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  king  or  minister  to  do  all  that  he  honestly 
can  for  the  advantage  of  his  country ;  natural,  for  the  material 
advantage  of  France  very  clearly  lay  in  the  direction  aimed  at, 
and  necessary,  for  a  nation  is  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  its 
just  rights.  How  these  necessities  and  these  rights  arose,  Acton 
has  very  well  told.  The  expansion  of  France  on  the  north  and 
east  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  break-up  of  Germany 
and  the  decay  of  Spain.  To  secure  the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  and  its  boundless  dominions  was  an  object  for  skilful 
diplomacy.  Philip  IV.  had  no  son;  and  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  was  his  heir.  ‘  As  early  as  1646  Mazarin  resolved  that 
‘  his  master  should  marry  the  Infanta,  and  that  Spain  and  the 
‘Indies,  Naples  and  the  Milanese,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
‘possessions  of  Charles  the  Bold  should  be  attached  to  the 
‘.Crown  of  France.’  Will  any  country  gentleman,  who  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  his  son  and  heir  marrying  the  heiress  of  an 
adjoining  estate,  say  that  the  project  was  not  justifiable,  was 
not  praiseworthy  ?  When  the  time  came  and  the  treaty  was 
being  negotiated,  it  was  the  young  Louis  that  objected.  He 
was  in  love  with  Marie  Mancini,  the  cardinal’s  niece.  Let 
Mazarin’s  self-denial  expiate  some  of  his  many  ofiences.  He 
sent  Marie  away,  and  in  spite  of  the  young  King’s  tears  and 
entreaties,  the  marriage,  as  projected,  was  gone  through  with. 
But — 

‘The  independence  of  Spain,  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  Empire, 
were  ♦  too  grand  a  thing  to  be  an  item  in  the  dowry  of  a  bride.  She 

*  It  is  80  printed.  The  editors  have  considered  Acton’s  rough 
notes  too  sacred,  and  have  not  amended  even  his  obvious  slips  m 
grammar. 
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[the  Infanta]  was  compelled  to  renounce  her'rights,  which  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  her  sister.  The  renunciation  was  conditional ;  it  was  to 
depend  on  the  payment,  in  due  time,  of  the  Infanta’s  fortune.  As 
the  payment  was  not  made,  the  French  regarded  the  surrender  as 
null  and  void — [would  not  any  court  of  law  have  so  considered  it  ?]— 
and  the  interest  at  stake,  the  most  splendid  inheritance  on  earth, 
was  one  that  could  not  be  given  up  without  a  conflict.  From  the 
moment  of  the  marriage,  the  main  object  of  French  policy  was  to 
make  the  succession  secure,  by  negotiation  or  force,  and  to  take 
every  advantage  otherwise  of  Spanish  weakness.’ 

The  immediate  object,  however,  failed.  Philip  died  in  1665, 
but  he  had  married  again  and  left  a  baby  son,  who  succeeded  as 
Charles  II.  It  was  about  this  Charles’s  last  illness  and  death, 
in  1700,  that  there  raged  the  storm  which  burst  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  But  the  importance  of  the  question  was 
known  and  considered — in  France  and  Austria  as  in  Spain- 
through  all  the  intervening  years,  thirty  years  or  more  before 
it  attracted  any  general  notice  in  England. 

It  was  the  French  King  who  first  raised  the  contention,  by  his 
utterly  illegal  and  unconstitutional  claim,  made  in  professed 
accordance  with  the  ‘  Law  of  Devolution.’  Spain,  which  was 
being  plundered,  was  quite  unable  to  defend  herself ;  Holland, 
only  a  few  months  before  the  ally  of  France,  was  powerless ; 
Austria,  who  ought  to  have  interposed,  was  cleverly  bought  ofi 
by  a  Partition  Treaty,  which,  as  it  led  to  nothing  but  Austria’s 
inglorious  neutraUty,  has  been  passed  by  with  scant  notice, 
and  may  almost  be  called  unknown.  Of  course,  it  was  really 
the  ‘  first.’  Philip,  by  his  will,  had  provided  for  what  seemed 
the  very  probable  case  of  his  infant  son’s  death,  and  left  his 
entire  dominions  to  the  Emperor,  Leopold.  The  Spaniards, 
beUeving  that,  by  the  renunciation  of  his  wife  at  her  marriage, 
Louis  was  excluded,  were  content  that  the  monarchy  should 
remain  in  the  Hapsburg  family  ;  but 

‘  The  Austrian  knew  perfectly  well  that  France  would  not  be 
bound  by  an  act  which  belonged  not  to  the  world  of  real  politics,  but 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  Therefore,  when  France  proposed  an 
eventual  partition,  it  seemed  important  to  obtain  a  more  serious 
and  more  binding  contract  than  the  Queen’s  renunciation.  The 
conditions  were  not  unfavourable  to  the  imperial  interest.’ 

They  were,  in  fact,  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  ‘  second  ’ 
— really  the  third — Partition  Treaty  which,  in  1700,  Leopold 
refused  to  accept.  In  1667,  the  still  exhausted  state  of  the 
Empire  rendered  a  renewal  of  the  war  undesirable ;  and  on  the 
part  of  France,  Acton  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  saying :  ‘  The 
’  treaty  was  not  meant  to  govern  the  future,  but  the  present. 
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‘  It  helped  to  keep  the  Emperor  tranquil  during  the  spoliation 
‘  of  his  Spanish  kinsman.’ 

And  then  he  offers  what  seems  a  happy  suggestion,  if  only 
we  could  accept  it.  ‘  Within  a  week  of  the  first  treaty  of  parti- 
‘  tion,’  he  says,  ‘  Sir  William  Temple  concluded  the  Triple 
‘  Alliance.’  If  the  sentence  has  any  meaning,  it  is  that  this 
was  Do  Witt’s  answer  to  the  treaty  between  France  and  Austria. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  De  Witt  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  negotiations  that  were  going  on — sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to 
lead  him  to  suspect  the  fact  and  to  desire  to  counterbalance  it ; 
but,  according  to  the  strict  letter,  Acton’s  phrase  is  curiously 
inaccurate.  The  Partition  Treaty  was  signed  on  January  28, 
1668 ;  the  Triple  Alliance,  five  days  earlier,  January  23.*  For 
the  time  being,  however,  the  Triple  Alliance  accomplished  all 
that  it  was  intended  to  do,  though  the  treason  of  the  English 
King  was  presently  to  bring  its  work  to  nought.  This  is  the 
secret  Treaty  of  Dover,  which,  as  Acton  has  done,  we  pass  over 
with  the  bare  mention. 

As  the  date  gets  farther  away  from  the  period  which  Acton 
had  made  his  own,  the  errors  in  detail  become  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  more  puzzling.  What,  for  instance,  can  we  make 
of  the  statement  that,  presumably  in  1757,  ‘  Frederick  required 
‘  that  the  army  in  English  pay,  which  was  to  defend  Hanover, 
‘  and  thus  to  cover  his  right  flank,  should  be  commanded  by  the 
‘  Duke  of  Cumberland  ’  ?  As  it  stands,  it  is  incredible  ;  but  as 
no  reference  is  given,  we  can  only  suggest  that,  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  Acton  wrote  ‘  Frederick  ’  when  he  meant  ‘  George,’  though 
‘  to  cover  his  right  flank  ’  renders  that  interpretation  doubtful. 
We  may,  however,  be  quite  sure  that  Frederick  no  more  made 
such  a  requisition  than  did  Pitt,  at  or  about  the  same  time- 
date  not  given — ‘  arm  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  ships  of  the 
‘  line  and  fifty  frigates,  with  which  he  swept  the  Atlantic.’  As  our 
effective  ships  of  the  line  in  1756  numbered  no  more  than  seventy- 
five,  of  which  several  were  in  the  East  Indies,  and  many  were 
never  outside  the  home  ports,  the  number  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  is  not  only  impossible  but  absurd.f  Other  instances  there 
are  in  which  an  error  is  implied  rather  than  explicitly  stated ; 
and  such  are,  no  doubt,  often  due  to  the  nature  of  the  manuscript, 
and  to  the  author’s  having,  most  unfortunately  for  us,  been  imable 
to  revise  it  or  to  correct  the  proofs ;  largely  also  to  the  form  of 
the  lectures,  by  which  the  endeavour  to  say  a  great  deal  in  a  very 

*  Henri  Vast,  ‘Les  Grands  Traites  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.,’ 
ii.  6  n.,  9. 

t  Beatson,  ‘  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,’  iii.  note  76. 
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limited  space  necessitated  the  use  of  expressions  which  seem 
dogmatic  and  certainly  convey  a  false  meaning. 

The  last  chapter,  wMch  ought  to  be  an  important  one,  a  chapter 
on  the  American  Revolution,  has,  unfortunately,  very  little  value. 
Lord  Acton  appears  to  have  taken  the  story,  ready-made,  from 
the  writings  of  Burke  and  his  fellows  in  the  anti-English  agita¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  deemed  it  uimecessary  to  study  it  by  the  light 
of  recent  research.  The  old  traditional  notion  is  now  given  up 
by  all  American  writers  of  credit,  and  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  eliminated  from  their  school  books.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
plored  that  Acton,  without  careful  inquiry,  should  thus  have 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  Burke’s  style  and  have  added  his 
own  reputation  to  the  weight  of  Burke’s  name. 

It  is  so  manifestly  impossible  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  England,  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  in  the 
compass  of  nineteen  lectures,  that  it  does  not  tell  of  sound 
judgement  in  Acton  to  have  attempted  it.  He  had  a  subject 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  students  and 
to  advanced  scholars  ;  and  he  had  the  opportunity.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  neglected ;  the  message  was  left  undelivered ;  and 
in  its  stead  we  have  these  lectures,  which  tell  of  the  well-read 
and  cultivated  man  of  letters  rather  than  of  the  exact  student. 
There  is  but  little  in  them — in  the  later  lectures  more  especially— 
which  marks  a  familiar  grasp  of  the  story  of  the  time.  The 
comments  of  such  a  man  wiU  always  be  interesting ;  they  will 
often  be  suggestive ;  but  when  bas^,  as  these  very  commonly 
are,  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  or  an  inaccurate  imderstanding 
of  the  determining  facts,  they  have  not,  they  caimot  have  any 
authority. 
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Art.  IL— peasant  STUDIES  IN  FRENCH  FICTION. 

1.  La  Mare  au  Diable.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris,  1851. 

2.  Les  Paysans.  Par  H.  de  Balzac.  Paris,  1845. 

3.  UEnsorcelie.  Par  Barbey  d’Aurevilly.  Paris,  1854. 

4.  Vn  CoBur  Simple.  (Trois  Contes.)  Par  Gustave  Flaubert. 

Paris,  1877. 

5.  La  FUle  de  Ferme.  (‘.La  Maison  Tellier.’)  Par  Guy  de 

Maupassant.  Paris,  1881. 

6.  La  Fortune  des  Rougon.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris,  1871. 

7.  La  Terre  qui  Meurt.  Par  Rene  Bazin.  Paris,  1900. 

[And  other  Works.] 

A  RCADiAN  peasants,  the  porcelain  figurines  of  the  eighteenth 
^  century,  berger  and  l^gt  re  of  tinted  ivory,  in  their  green¬ 
room  setting  of  well-watered  meadow  and  shady  woodland ; 
the  gentle  shepherd  with  crook  and  panpipe,  the  shepherdess 
with  white-fleeced  flock  and  beribboned  distaff,  ‘  Robin  et 
‘  Marion,’  breathed  their  last  when  modem  fiction  supplanted  the 
old  lyric  travesties  of  village  and  rural  life.  Inanimate  effigies 
too  far  removed  from  reality  even  to  counterfeit  nature,  they 
were  swept  away  hke  faded  paper  flowers,  and  relegated  to  the 
dusty  indignities  of  unremembered  shelves  where  the  muse  dear 
to  one  generation  of  readers  is,  according  to  time-honoured 
custom,  consigned  by  the  next.  Their  doom  was  a  foregone 
conclusion ;  the  root  of  stability,  truth  to  a  living  model,  was 
lacking.  The  aim  of  the  pastoralists  had  been  to  present  that 
aspect,  and  only  that  aspect,  of  rusticity  which  they  imagined 
could  be  endued  with  romance  or  invested  with — as  they  con¬ 
ceived  of  poetry — poetic  glamour.  Their  method  was  to  en¬ 
graft  mental  preconceptions  of  beauty  and  grace  upon  ‘  things 
‘as  they  are.’  They  created  with  adventitious  adomings  a 
type  whose  refinement  and  charm  were  an  artificial  response  to 
an  artificial  sestheticism  of  taste,  and  their  process  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  office  of  art  to  superimpose 
poetry  on  nature.  They  left  it  to  their  successors  to  enunciate 
the  converse  doctrine :  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  artist  to 
draw  poetry  from  nature  and  to  elicit  from  existing  actualities 
the  poetry  they-  enclose  and  emanate.  ‘  Degager  I’id^al  du 
‘  reel  ’  became  the  dictum  of  the  new  schoolmen,  who  in  their 
turn  were  destined  to  view  the  advent  of  a  later  creed  when  a 
total  divorce  was  effected  between  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  the 
presentment  of  truth. 
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Pastoralism  died,  without  hope  of  resurrection,  and  for  a 
period  the  peasant,  as  a  theme  in  art,  lay  in  abeyance ;  nor, 
when  after  the  lapse  of  years,  ‘  on  decouvrait  de  nouveau  le 

‘  paysan  et  le  village  conune  on  les  avait  deja  d6cou verts  une 

‘  fois  4  la  fin  du  ISieme  siecle,’  was  any  single  feature  of  the 
older  type  rejuvenated.  The  whole  sentiment  of  pre-Revolution 
days  was  revoked  ;  the  levity,  the  wit,  lavished  on  scenes  and 
dialogues  drawn  from  rural  life,  had  vanished ;  the  coloured 
glasses  through  which  peasant  and  labourer,  cottager  and 
villager,  were  viewed,  were  broken.  The  new  literary  epoch 

testified  to  a  more  vigorous  grasp  on  life  and  the  actualities 

of  life.  The  peasant’s  countenance,  his  gesture,  his  environ¬ 
ment,  were  delineated  from  a  totally  changed  standpoint; 
gaiety,  or  what  bore  a  somewhat  dubious  Ukeness  to  it,  had 
passed  away ;  the  light-hearted  loves  and  ephemeral  sorrows  of 
the  village-green  tradition  were  supplanted  by  serious,  often  by 
disastrous,  passions.  The  peasant  had  ceased  to  be  the  toy  of 
art,  he  had  become  in  literature,  as  in  fact,  a  social,  pohtical  or 
philanthropic  problem,  and  his  discovery  was  to  conduct  novelists 
into  many  hitherto  unexplored  bypaths  and  by  many  imtrodden 
thoroughfares. 

The  phases  traversed  by  nineteenth-century  peasant  fiction 
were  diverse.  Idealism  found  in  Mme  Sand  its  eloquent  exponent, 
and  in  her  peasant  idyls  she  achieved  a  compromise  between 
sympathetic  sentimentalism  and  veracity.  Romanticism  asserted 
itself  in  sundry  side-studies,  as  in  Barbey  d’Aurevilly’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  village  outcast,  La  Clotte,  where  the  sinister  extra¬ 
vaganza  of  the  romantic  of  romantics  is  vivified  with  something 
approaching  aesthetic  sincerity.  Nor  is  the  romantic  element  less 
pronounced  in  one  or  more  of  M.  Zola’s  works  in  which,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  average  man,  he  deals  with  exceptional  humanity,  with 
Miette  in  ‘  La  Fortune  des  Rougon,’  with  Angelique  in  ‘  Le  Reve.’ 
Naturalism,  with  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  presented  itself  in 
lengthy  sketches  of  daily  life  scenes,  whether  in  war  or  peace, 
a  naturahsm  ignoring  the  grosser  elements  of  existence  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  more  venturous  disciples  of  the  school.  Balzac, 
the  first  of  the  modems,  demonstrated  in  ‘  Les  Paysans  ’  that  the 
object  of  peasant  fiction  was  to  depict  nature,  not  in  the  idealisa¬ 
tions  it  inspired,  but  in  and  for  itself ;  that  the  aim  of  the 
novelist  should  be  to  lay  hold  on  life  and  transcribe  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  clearest  perceptions  attainable  of  the  actual,  however 
base,  and  the  true,  however  ignoble.  Flaubert,  in  his  ‘Un 
‘  CoBur  Simple,’  *  showed  the  possibility  of  attaining  aesthetic 


*  Trois  Contes. 
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perfection  by  faithful  narrative  of  commonplace  peasant  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  prose  framework  of  servant  hfe.  Maupassant,  a 
humorist  who  never  laughs,  has  exposed  in  his  contes  and 
nouvelles  the  tragic  comedies,  the  melancholy  farces,  enacted 
in  farms  and  cottages  without  number.*  Alphonse  Daudet 
reverts  to  the  novel  of  sensational  convention  in  ‘  Le  Tresor 
‘  d’Arlatan,’  and  the  morbid  temptations  that  obsess  the  peasant 
heroine  are  paralleled  with  the  obsession  of  the  young  Parisian 
by  the  memories  of  ‘  Madeleine  des  Delassements.’  Rerre  Loti 
has  contributed  his  quota  to  the  gallery  of  peasant  portraits,  and 
a  kindred  atmosphere  of  personal  sympathy — though  otherwise 
the  two  authors  pursue  Afferent  paths — pervades  the  peasant- 
novels  of  Rene  Bazin,  in  whose  works  a  visionary  imagination 
is  never  cut  asunder  from  facts  intimately  known  and  accurately 
inscribed. 

To  take  a  mere  handful  of  studies  from  the  mass  of  French 
fiction  which  deals  with  peasant  themes  during  half  a  century 
is  obviously  only  to  indicate  some  special  type-formulas,  some 
differing  methods  of  treatment,  characteristic  of  certain  authors 
or  of  certain  phases  of  the  author’s  art.  The  sketches  so  given 
are  sketches  of  contrasts  rather  than  of  hkenesses,  and  as  con¬ 
trasts  preclude  broad  generalisations.  Nor  are  they  links  in  the 
chain  of  the  scientist,  for  whom  each  instance  must  be  shaped  to 
illustrate  a  stage  of  literary  tendency  or  psychological  develope- 
ment.  Moreover,  their  truth  or  untruth  as  ‘  representation  de 
‘la  vie  ’  is  left  unchallenged.  Their  interest  lies  otherwhere. 
It  Ues  in  the  just  appreciation  of  aesthetic  effects,  whenever 
such  effect  is  so  welded  with  the  peasant-theme  that  to  trans¬ 
pose  sentiment  or  plot  to  any  other  social  background  would 
have  precluded  its  special  aesthetic  merit. 

As  the  outcome  of  idealism,  George  Sand’s  scenes  t  from  the 
rural  life  of  Berry,  if  not  the  earliest  in  date,  are  in  spirit  more 
closely  allied  to  an  earlier  school  than  those  of  other  nineteenth- 
century  authors.  For  that  pre-eminently  feminine  genius — the 
interest  of  whose  personality  grows  in  inverse  ratio  as  the  literary 
mterest  of  her  work  declines — the  peasant  had  not  assumed  the 
semblance  of  a  problem.  Patient  observation  of  his  customs, 
actions  and  surroundings,  were  not  for  her,  as  for  her  great  con- 


*  Histoire  d’une  Fille  de  Ferme  (in  ‘  La  Maison  Tellier  ’),  Le 
Vieux,  Le  Gueux,  Le  Fermier  (in  ‘  Contes  du  Jour  et  de  la  Nuit  ’), 
Clochette  (in  ‘  L’Horla  ’),  Clair  de  Lune  (volume  of  same  title),  Le 
Diable,  Le  Vagabond,  &c.,  &c. 

t  La  Mare  au  Diable,  1851 ;  La  Petite  Fadette,  1851 ;  Les 
Maitres  Sonneurs,  185.3. 
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temporary,  Balzac,  the  fountain-head  of  inspiration.  She  wrote 
of  rural  life,  not  as  an  investigator,  but  as  a  participant.  Her 
men  and  women,  Berrichon  and  Berrichonne,  were  the  boys  and 
girls,  cattle-  and  sheep-keepers,  with  whom  she  had  companioned 
during  childhood  and  youth  at  Nohant ;  comrades  and  play¬ 
mates,  whose  children  and  grandchildren  she  had  watch^ 
growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  later  years.*  The  pages 
of  her  fictions  are  confessedly  pages  of  affectionate  memories, 
reminiscences  of  country  joys,  sorrows,  and  gaieties ;  they  are 
the  tribute  her  exuberant  intellectuality  and  her  over-coloured 
imagination  paid  to  surviving  simplicities  and  old  attachments. 
The  experiences  of  half  a  hfetime  had  passed  over  her  head; 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  passions  of  men  and  with 
her  own  effervescent  emotionalisms,  the  disillusions  of  marriage, 
the  agitations  and  disenchantments  of  her  shifting  enthusiasms, 
had  been  paraphrased  in  novel  after  novel ;  f  she  had  at  length 
reached  the  mile-stone  where  remembrances  displace  curiosities,' 
and  had  withdrawn  awhile  from  speculation  to  survey  the  com¬ 
paratively  placid  season  of  childhood.  Her  treatment  of 
peasant  character  was  essentially  dictated  by  sympathy;  her 
appreciation  was  more  than  sympathetic,  it  was  instinctive. 
Her  mother’s  blood,  the  blood  of  ‘  une  femme  du  peuple,’  ran 
aggressively  in  the  veins  of  the  great-granddaughter  of  Maurice 
de  Saxe ;  it  claimed  comradeship  of  equalities  with  Aurore 
Dupin’s  village  plajdeUows  and  obtained  for  her  in  maturity 
an  inestimable  hterary  advantage  :  the  familiarity  of  knowledge 
that  kinship  of  class,  and  kinship  alone,  can  secure.  Writing 
of  the  villagers  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Saint-Chartier 
and  Nohant,  she  was  content  to  lay  aside  the  tedious  exposi¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  social  theories,  founded  upon  her  devious 
lines  of  moral  conduct,  which  abound  in  other  sections  of  her 
novels.  In  ‘  La  Mare  au  Diable  ’  and  its  companion  narratives 
the  subject  governed  her  treatment  of  it ;  the  theme  governed 
the  author.  The  Gleorge  Sand  of  ‘  Indiana,’  ‘  Lelio  ’  and  ‘  Consuelo,’ 
the  George  Sand  of  obtrusive  reflections,  rhetorical  philosophy, 
and  declamatory  sentimentality,  exercised  her  gift  of  adapta¬ 
bility,  and  transferred  her  pliable  talent  into  the  required  key. 

‘  Si  on  me  demande  ce  que  j’ai  voulu  faire,  je  r^pondrai  que 
‘j’ai  voulu  faire  une  chose  trcs-touchante  et  tres-simple,’  she 
explains  in  a  prefatory  note  to  ‘  La  Mare  au  Diable.'  According 
to  a  further  statement,  appended  to  ‘  La  Petite  Fadette,’  she 
had  sought  a  refuge  from  the  stormy  cataclysms  of  1848  at 

*  See  ‘  Histoire  de  ma  Vie.*  G.  Sand. 

t  Indiana.  L41io,  Ac. 
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Nohant,  where  ‘  trouble  et  navr6  jusqu’au*  fond  de  Tame  je 
‘  m’eSor9ai  de  retrouver  dans  la  solitude  sinon  le  calme,  an  moins 
‘  la  foi,’  in  the  composition  of  her  romans  champetres. 

Mme.  Sand  justified  and  perfected  her  aesthetic  ideal  of 
rural  pathos  and  homely  grace.  She  retained  of  her  former 
literary  manner  extreme  ease  of  invention  and  fluent  spon¬ 
taneity  of  diction — gifts  that  constituted  the  main  charm  of 
her  romances  *  while  they  undermined  any  constructive  faculty 
and  eclipsed  all  powers  of  condensation  in  sentiment  and  con¬ 
ciseness  in  narrative  she  may  have  possessed ;  she  discarded  the 
elaborate  melodrama  of  passion,  the  strained  altitudes  and 
abnormalisms  of  virtue  and  vice  and  incident  proper  to  the 
romantic.  So  doing  her  genius  struck  gold.  How  far  the  figures  of 
la  petite  Fadette,  of  Marie  in  ‘  La  Mare  au  Diable,’  of  Brulette  in 
‘  Lm  Maitres  Sonneurs,’  are  veracious  or  unveracious  as  studies 
from  life-models,  who  may  say  ?  In  dealing  with  the  manners 
of  rural  Berry,  she  was  dealing  with  a  district  so  distinct  in  local 
usage  and  racial  temperament,  so  estranged  in  customs  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  France,  that  in  the  epoch  preceding  the 
Revolution,  Mirabeau  is  reported  to  have  counselled  the  King 
‘  de  r6unir  le  Berry  k  son  empire  au  lieu  de  conquerir  des  pro- 
'^vinces  etrang^res  ’ ;  f  and  George  Sand  herself  wrote :  ‘  le  Berry 
‘est  reste  stationnaire  .  .  .  qu’apres  la  Bretagne  et  quelques 
‘  provinces  de  I’extreme  midi  .  .  .  c’est  le  pays  le  plus  conserve 
‘  qui  se  puisse  trouver  k  I’heure  qu’il  est.’  J  But,  true  or  vmtrue  as 
portraiture,  the  characters  she  sketched,  with  a  touch  as  delicate 
as  it  is  assured,  live  in  freshness  and  grace.  They  do  more :  in 
them  she  originated — as  it  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  genius  to 
originate — a  type  which  literature,  in  obedience  to  the  axiom 
‘  perfection  fait  6cole,’  both  accepted  and  reiterated  in  manifold 
imitations  and  copies.§ 

Her  stories  are  wrought  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
material.  There  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  any  world  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  low-lying  plains  of  Berry,  where  M.  de  la  Salle 
assures  us  that  ‘  il  suffit  que  deux  personnes  se  rencontrent  pour 
‘  que  I’envie  de  danser  les  gagne  ’ ;  or  if  the  scene  changes  it  is 
oidy  to  cross  the  ascending  frontier-line  to  the  wilder,  well- 
watered  oak-woods  of  bas  Bouibonnais.  Episode  and  incident 
are  bounded  by  the  everyday  conditions  of  common  lives  spent 
m  secluded  hamlets.  George  Sand’s  inevitable  preoccupation 

i  *  Consuelo,  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt,  L’homme  de  Neige,  &c. 

1 1  ‘  Le  Berry.’  Par  L.  de  la  Salle.  Paris,  1900. 

.  t  La  Mare  au  Diable. 

§  Tonrgu^nief  s  ‘  R^citsd’un  chasseur  ’  are  said  to  owe  something 
te  G.  Sand’s  example.  See  E.  Haumant’s  ‘  Tourguenief,’  Paris,  1906. 
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is  the  interest  of  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  of  all  her  genre 
painting  is  that  of  homely  idealism. 

‘  No  such  quiet  to  the  mind 
As  true  love  with  kisses  kind. 

Tho’  love  be  sweet,  learn  this  of  me. 

No  sweet  love  but  honesty.’ 

A  mere  thread  of  a  plot,  a  handful  of  trivial  events  suffices. 
The  characters,  with  hardly  disguised  habihments,  repeat  them¬ 
selves  more  than  once.  ‘  Le  beau  gar^on  ’  (Germain  in  ‘  La 
‘  Mare  ’),  equable  of  temper,  tenacious  in  slowly  aroused  affections, 
clean-handed  and  clean-minded,  with  the  trait  of  irresoluteness 
which  Mme.  Sand  is  apt  to  ascribe  to  the  masculine  tempera¬ 
ment,  reappears  in  Landry,  of  ‘La  Fadette,’  and  in  Tiennet, 
of  ‘  Les  Maitres  Sonneurs.’  The  girl-heroines  are  stronger  and 
more  individual  variants  of  the  type  initiated  in  la  petite  Marie 
of  ‘  La  Mare.’  Fadette,  the  village  scapegrace,  passing  from 
childhood  to  first  girlhood  with  her  ‘  allures  de  gar9on,’  half 
malicious,  half  wistful ;  part  savage,  part  will-o’-the-wisp ; 
crying,  laughing,  chanting  her  mocking-song  in  the  dense  night, 
to  the  terror  of  wayfarers  as  the  marsh-fights  dance  by  the 
river, 

‘  J’ai  pris  ma  cape  et  mon  capet : 

Toute  fadette  a  son  fadet,’ 

becomes,  as  her  heart  wakens,  George  Sand’s  formula  of  peasant 
girlhood — true,  brave,  generous,  wise  too,  and  prudent ;  fight 
of  word  but  sober  of  mind,  and  above  all  honest  of  deed. 

‘  La  Mare  au  Diable  ’  gives  perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  of 
the  author’s  intention  in  her  new  art.  Germain,  arrived  at 
the  thirty  years  limit  of  (in  peasant  estimation)  marriageable 
age,  has  lost  the  wife  he  had  loved  with  the  exclusive,  if  tranquil 
devotion  of  a  simple  mind.  He  fives,  still  mourning  his  loss, 
under  the  farm-house  roof  of  his  father-in-law.  But  Pere 
Maurice,  kindly  and  sagacious,  rules  that  Germain  shall  re¬ 
marry  with  a  fitting  bride,  the  unknown,  but  well-endowed, 
Veuve  Guerin.  Germain  resigns  himself  to  obey  with  the 
sadness  of  an  incorrigible,  inarticulate  regret — when  Pere 
Maurice  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wed  ‘  nous  n’avions  pas  mis 
‘  dans  nos  conditions  que  je  viendrais  a  I’oubfier  si  j’avais  le 
‘  malheur  de  la  perdre.’  Nevertheless,  patriarchal  authority 
prevails  and  Germain  is  despatched,  an  unwilling  suitor,  to  the 
village  home  of  la  Veuve  Guerin  with]  her  comely  face  and 
worldly  goods.  Disconsolate,  Germain  sete  out,  mounted  on  the 
grey  farm-horse,  ‘songeant  comme  songent  les  hommes  qui 
‘  n’ont  pas  assez  d’id^es  pour  qu’elles  se  combattent  entre 
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‘  eUes,  mais  soufirant  d’une  douleur  sourde.’  He  goes,  but  La 
Grise  carries  two,  for  it  chances  that  his  neighbour,  la  petite 
Marie,  must  perforce  leave  home  to  earn  a  few  francs  in  service 
at  a  farm  not  far  from  the  village  whither  Germain  is  bound, 
and  Germain,  trustworthy  and  kind,  wiU  see  the  child — for  Marie 
is  little  more  than  a  child — well  on  her  way.  Nor  has  La  Grise 
borne  her  double  burden  far  before  Petit-Pierre,  Germain’s 
five-year-old  Benjamin — a  tactless  associate  in  courtship — way¬ 
lays  them,  and,  la  petite  Marie  aiding  and  abetting,  imposes 
his  company  upon  the  two.  One  by  one  the  incidents  of  the 
day  are  narrated  with  a  hghtness  of  touch  that  gives  due 
perspective  to  all.  The  frugal  meal  at  Mere  Rebec’s  cabaret, 
necessitated  by  Petit-Pierre’s  devouring  hunger ;  the  retarded 
progress  of  La  Grise  ;  the  dusk  that  overtakes  the  wayfarers  on 
the  unfamihar  road ;  the  mist  that  gathers  thickly  as  they 
traverse  the  wood,  shrouding  the  last  glimmer  of  moonhght  in 
dim,  bewildering  greyness  ;  the  night  spent  by  the  strayed  trio 
under  the  great  oaks,  are  described  with  an  unerring  sense  of 
proportion.  The  three  figures  are  always  in  clear  relief :  Germain 
dejected,  incapable,  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances  ;  petite 
Marie,  alert,  helpful,  a  trifle  sharp  of  tongue,  but  ever  ready  of 
hand ;  comrade  to  the  man,  playmate  to  the  child ;  reproving 
with  cheerful  mahce  Germain’s  lack  of  cheer,  the  quickness  of  her 
woman’s  wit  giving  its  bright  edge  to  the  soundness  of  her 
common-sense. 

The  expedition,  inauspicious  so  far  as  courtship  of  Veuve 
Guerin  is  concerned,  misses  its  aim;  Germain’s  proposal  of  marriage 
is  never  made,  and  the  farm-service,  including  conditions  not  in 
the  bond,  is  renounced  by  la  petite  Marie.  So  the  three  return 
as  they  catme,  Germain  to  discover  that  life  without  petite  Marie 
will  be  fife  without  the  friend  in  need  ;  petite  Marie  to  hide  her 
love  and  reject  his  suit  until  Pere  Maurice  sanctions  his  son-in- 
law’s  marriage  with  the  girl  they  have  hired,  in  neighbourly 
kindness,  to  tend  the  sheep.  In  truth  the  story  is  of  so  slight 
a  texture,  woven  from  so  meagre  a  skein,  and  coloured  with  so 
few  tints,  that  the  smallest  flaw  in  its  art  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  ;  but  flaw  there  is  none,  the  charm  is 
intact,  and  the  scantiness  of  its  elements  constitutes  the  triumph 
of  its  simphcity. 

The  transition  from  George  Sand’s  well-loved  Berry  to  the 
Burgundian  village-drama  Balzac  imaged  in  his  sombre  novel 
‘  Les  Paysans  ’  *  is  a  transition  to  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  passage  from  sun  to  shadow  as  to  a  total 
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eclipse  of  every  ray  of  daylight.  Shadows  lie  over  Pierre  Loti’s 
Celtic  north ;  the  grey  clouds  that  drift  across  the  seas  hover 
over  the  hearts  of  the  Breton  peasantry.  The  mists  that  float 
across  the  landes  give,  as  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  points  out,  to  the 
population  of  la  Basse  Normanie,  despite  a  preponderance  of 
material  interests,  ‘  la  poesie  .  .  .  qui  vient  de  la  profondeur  des 
‘  impressions.’  But  such  shadows  are,  compared  with  Balzac’s 
malignant  gloom,  a  mere  film  upon  the  glass.  His  is  a  radical 
transmutation ;  it  is  a  passage  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
nature  where  tints  change,  darken  to  sadness,  or  are  gilded  by 
transverse  shafts  of  pleasure,  where  men’s  souls  responsively 
reflect  the  chequered  fights  as  fortune’s  wheel  turns,  to  a  theatre 
within  whose  walls  humanity  plays  its  part  dyed  and  blotted  past 
erasure,  smeared  with  splashes  of  mire  and  blood  and  stained 
with  the  lees  and  dregs  of  stagnant  brute  passions.  The  sun 
may  shine,  the  rain  fall,  the  cold  spread  its  chastities  of  frost, 
but  the  race  Balzac  summoned  upon  the  stage  in  his  ‘  Comedie 
‘  Humaine  ’  will  not  change  its  spots  nor  any  wind  of  heaven 
purify  the  corruption  of  its  lair. 

Balzac  regards  the  peasant  as  a  topic :  he  utilises  him  as  a 
document ;  his  official  standpoint  is  that  of  the  spectator,  and 
all  that  minute  scrutiny  can  discover,  all  that  a  document  can 
communicate,  is  crowded  on  to  his  canvas.  With  George  Sand 
the  negligence  of  detail,  local,  geographical,  and  domestic, 
evinces  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  outer  framework  of  the 
life  she  drew.  She  dispensed  with  carefully  accumulated 
touches,  trusting  that  pictures  so  complete  in  her  own  mind 
would  print  themselves,  without  possibifity  of  error,  upon  her 
readers’  imagination.  She  painted  her  landscapes  witfiout  re¬ 
course  to  topography,  her  farm-dwellings  without  inventories 
of  household  goods,  her  human  beings  without  reference  to 
dictionaries  of  psychological  anatomy.  Her  aim  was  simplicity 
and — in  her  peasant  fiction — she  achieved  it.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  Balzac’s  intention.  ‘  Un  genie,’  as  she  wrote 
of  him,  ‘  orageux  et  puissant  .  .  .  ecrit  avec  ses  larmes,  avec  sa 
‘  bile,  avec  ses  nerfs,  un  drame  tout  plein  de  tortures.’  *  The 
triumph  and  purpose  of  his  career  was  ‘  la  representation  de  la 
‘  vie  ’  in  its  integrity,  and  for  his  works  at  large  M.  Bruneti^re 
claims  a  judgement  based  on  their  attainment  of  this  object: 
‘  on  ne  pent  done  pour  les  juger  .  .  .  les  comparer  qu’avec  la 
‘  vie.’  f  In  the  mammoth  scheme  of  ‘  La  Comedie  Humaine,’  each 
novel  constitutes  but  a  single  page  of  the  vast  picture-play 

*  Prefatory  note  to  ‘  La  Petite  Fadette.’ 

f  ‘  Honore  de  Balzac,’  par  F.  Brunetiere.  Paris,  1906. 
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Balzac  designed,  nor  is  it  his  fault,  but  that  of  the  limit  of 
human  years  and  capacity,  if  in  the  yet  vaster  Book  of  Life — 
a  book  without  beginning  or  end — the  whole  of  his  immense 
accomplishment  shrinks  to  a  meagre  compass,  reads  as  a  least 
fraction  of  a  broken  sentence. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Comedie  belongs  to  the  section  treating 
‘  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Campagne.’  ‘  Le  Cure  de  Village  ’  and  ‘  Le 
‘  Medecin  de  Campagne  ’  portray  the  peasantry  as  the  philosopher 
des  mceurs  conceived  of  village  life  subjected  to  the  regenerating 
influences  of  rehgion  and  philanthropy.  The  cure  is  himself  a 
model  of  pastoral  virtues,  piety,  humility,  self-abnegation.  His 
docile  flock  leave  no  impression  individually  or  collectively 
upon  the  mind.  The  story  is  a  plot  of  criminal  intrigue  :  the 
connection  of  Veronique,  the  miserly  banker’s  wife,  with  a 
peasant  employ',  and  a  consequent  murder.  The  execution  of 
Veronique’s  lover  leads  the  secretly  guilty  woman  to  lifelong 
philanthropic  penance,  under  the  direction  of  the  cure,  in  her 
lover’s  native  village.  These  are  the  events  upon  which  the 
story  hinges.  Veronique  is  the  central  figure  ;  the  villagers,  their 
character  and  customs,  are  only  incidentally  sketched.  Except 
in  one  scene,  when  in  the  village  church  a  Mass  for  the  dying  is 
said  during  the  hour  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man,  there  is  no  vivid  or  concentrated  presentment  of 
peasant  thought  or  emotion.  The  second  volume  of  the  series 
— ‘  Le  Medecin  de  Campagne  ’ — presents  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  contiguous  to  La  Grande-Chartreuse  in  a  succession  of 
individual  or  family  monographs.  Each  monograph  serves  as 
an  object-lesson  in  the  effects  of  possible  social  and  sanitary 
reform.  The  results  of  the  doctor’s  attempts  to  ameliorate  the 
physical  and  moral  state  of  his  poor  are  discussed  and  expounded. 
Balzac,  in  his  propaganda  of  Catholicism,  royalism  and  authority, 
plunges  into  the  abyss  where  the  artist  is  submerged  in  the 
dogmatist  when  the  doctor,  the  cure,  the  prefet  and  the  doctor’s 
guest,  an  ex-Napoleonic  ofl&cer,  debate  at  Socratic  length  the 
questions  of  sufhage,  of  political  ideals  and  the  advantages  of 
religion  as  a  police-control  for  the  populace. 

‘  Les  Paysans  ’  *  belongs  to  a  later  date  and  to  a  totally  different 
method  of  craftsmanship.  The  peasant,  it  is  true,  is  still,  as  in 
‘  Le  Medecin,’  a  problem,  a  topic,  a  document.  It  may  also  be, 
as  one  of  Balzac’s  most  enthusiastic  critics  allows,  that  if  ‘  il  a 
‘  eu  un  vague  soup^on  de  ce  qu’est  le  paysan,  il  ne  le  penetre  pas 
‘  dans  son  essence  cachee  :  la  rusticite  lui  echappe  au  sens  presque 
‘  occulte  de  son  fonctionnement.’  f  But  the  problem  has  per- 
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sonified  itself  in  living,  moving  actors ;  the  topic  is  embodied 
in  figures  harshly  outlined  with  all  the  ruthless  force  that  lay  in 
the  brain  of  the  great  inaugurator  of  naturalism.  Again,  if  as  in 
‘  Le  Medecin,’  there  are  a  isjointed  series  of  group-biographies, 
there  is  likewise  an  emphasised  convergent  point.  The  trends 
of  opposing  passions  are  sufficiently  consistent  to  give  the  sense 
of  aggregate  unity  in  impression,  if  not  the  sense  of  form  or  unity 
in  structure. 

That  central  point  is  the  figure  of  the  Comte  de  Moncornet, 
the  overbearing  ex-general,  a  Napoleonic  parvenu.  His  attempt 
to  establish  his  rights  as  landed  proprietor  in  his  newly  acquired 
estate  ;  the  overt  hostilities  of  the  peasants,  the  covert  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie  of  the  neighbourhood,  leagued 
against  the  new-comer,  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  plot. 
The  Comte,  the  wife  his  social  ambition  coveted,  an  occasional 
guest,  the  Abbe  Brossette,  Blondin  the  yoimg  Parisian  journahst, 
a  familiar  inmate  whose  presence  dissipates  in  some  measure  the 
tedium  of  his  hostess’s  days :  these  form  a  socially  isolated  group 
at  the  ch \teau  des  Aigues.  Blondin  plays  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  observer ;  the  cure  that  of  the  moral  commentator— 
as  in  his  memorable  phrase  ‘  a  voir  comment  ils  s’appuient 
‘  de  leur  mis>re,  on  devine  que  ces  paysans  tremblent  de  perdre  le 
‘  pretexte  de  leurs  debordements.’  And  while  Mme.  de  Moncomet 
indulges  her  impulses  of  charity  in  casual  almsgiving  to  the 
debased  and  worthless  suppliants  who  beset  her  with  threats 
and  entreaties,  a  sullen  conspiracy  of  hatred  spreads  its  intri¬ 
cate  net  around.  The  General — with  riches,  with  gardes  cham- 
pHres,  with  the  law’s  armed  but  impotent  aid — is  foredoomed 
to  defeat  in  his  struggle  with  the  crouching,  obsequious,  insolent 
force  which  rears  its  fanged  head  from  every  ditch.  ‘  Qui  terre 
‘  a  guerre  a.’  The  peasants,  their  ancient  malpractices  :  wood¬ 
stealing,  poaching,  stolen  pasturage  and  corn-pillage,  restrained 
by  energetic  measures  of  repression,  are  abetted  by  the  petty 
officialdom  of  justice  and  the  rancours  of  provincial  functionaries, 
who  from  divers  causes  seek  advantage  in  the  General’s  over¬ 
throw.  These,  too,  are  a  specific  group,  agents  in  the  tissue  of 
events,  through  whose  promptings  and  connivance  the  situation 
reaches  its  climax.  Their  covetous  egoisms,  unbridled  avarice 
and  shameless  duplicity,  setting  aside  the  grosser  immoralities 
of  the  secularised  moiik  (le  Maire  Rigou),  go  far  to  outweigh 
the  unredeemed  sensualism,  the  repulsive  brutalities  and  savage 
greed,  exhibited  by  the  peasant  population.  The  whole  picture 
is  of  unmitigated  depravity  and  unchequered  gloom.  One 
ray  of  kindliness  shines  from  the  windows  of  the  keeper’s 
lodge,  to  be  quenched  when  Olympe  Michaud’s  adored  and 
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adoring  husband  is  murdered  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
One  single  peasant,  the  veteran  republican,  p^re  Niseron, 
still  dreams  of  a  Utopian  rule  of  liberty  ;  the  cure  alone,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  township  as  among  the  hdbitw's 
of  the  chAteau,  presents  an  example  of  moral  purity  and  dis¬ 
interested  humanity.  But  these  gleams  of  human  affections  and 
human  virtues  are  obscured  and  ultimately  vanish  in  the  environ¬ 
ing  moral  darkness.  With  a  uniformity  which  does  not  belong  to 
life,  Balzac  delineates  the  lowest  levels  of  vindictive  rapacity. 
He  does  not  allow  one  among  his  characters  even  by  accident 
to  give  way  to  those  better  impulses  that  beset  unstable  humanity 
at  its  worst :  he  has  totally  ignored  the  fact  that  vice,  no  less 
than  virtue,  has  its  lapses,  its  self-contradictions  of  right  feeling 
and  right  doing.  Black,  for  him,  can  take  no  other  hue,  nor 
reflect  one  faintest  glimmer  of  daylight. 

The  chnteau  des  Aigues  is  the  citadel  of  defence ;  the  cabaret 
of  the  Grand-I-Vert,  the  rendezvous  of  the  enemies’  forces, 
is  minutely  portrayed  by  the  novelist,  for  whom  characters 
exist,  not,  as  with  the  romantics,  mainly  in  emotional  inter¬ 
relationships,  but  pre-eminently  in  relation  to  life  and  the 
material  conditions  of  things,*  and  whose  interminable  descrip¬ 
tive  passages  are  ‘  toujours  explicatives  des  causes  qui  ont 
‘fa^onne  dans  le  cours  du  temps,  les  etres  ou  les  lieux.’  The 
customs,  the  appurtenances  of  the  cabaret,  are  painted  as  care¬ 
fully  as  its  master,  Maitre  Tonsard,  and  its  frequenters.  Upon 
its  shabby  benches,  set  by  broken  tables  where  drinkers  sit  at 
ease,  with  the  background  of  wooden  cowsheds,  tool-houses 
and  outbuildings,  thieves  and  libertines  hatch  their  felonies 
and  pursue  their  pleasures.  There  Tonsard  plies  his  trade, 
blustering,  gluttonous,  jovial,  venomous ;  there  la  Tonsard 
plies  hers,  acquiring,  with  Tonsard’s  connivance,  what  gross 
luxuries  of  food  and  dress  she  may.  There  the  old  grandmother 
and  the  daughters  of  the  house  add  to  their  means  of  livelihood 
by  daily  depredations  :  green  wood  cut  from  young  trees,  game, 
illicit  gleanings  and  other  spoils  rifled  from  the  General’s 
domains.  The  Grand-I-Vert  is  a  nucleus  of  malice,  ‘  vrai 
‘  nid  de  vipt'res,  s’entretenant  vivace  et  venimeuse,  chaude 
‘et  agissante,  la  haine  du  proletaire  et  du  paysan  contre  le 
maitre  et  le  riche.’  Customers  and  clients  each  in  turn,  as  they 
come  and  go,  betray  their  own  specific  baseness.  The  otter- 
catcher,  Maitre  Tonsard’s  drunken  father-in-law,  pt5re  Fourchon, 
mendicant  and  rogue,  resigns  himself,  as  his  ill-gotten  gains  are 
snatched  from  him  by  his  daughter,  to  be  the  butt  and  prey  of 
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natures  more  vigorous,  if  not  more  vicious,  than  his  own.  And 
the  innkeeper  steals  the  last  five  franc-piece  he  has  detected 
hidden  in  the  sodden  drunkard’s  ragged  pocket  as  Fourchon, 
seated  on  the  bench  within  the  threshold,  garrulously  discourses 
on  social  wrongs.  Meanwhile  the  cabaret  fills.  Vermichel, 
concierge  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  huissier  Brunet,  valet  Charles 
from  the  chateau,  lover  to  Tonsard’s  disreputable  daughter,  are 
assembled  there,  when,  crashing  through  the  doorway  with 
her  enormous  faggot  of  stolen  boughs,  Tonsard’s  old  mother, 

‘  a  hideous  black  parchment  of  age,’  makes  precipitate  entry, 
pursued  by  the  keeper  who  has  detected  her  ravages  among  the 
young  plantations.  The  scene,  as,  at  a  sign  from  the  old  vaga¬ 
bond,  la  Tonsard  blinds  the  keeper  with  a  handful  of  live  ashes, 
is  a  complete,  if  not  the  most  offensive,  illustration  of  the 
ferocious  savagery  pervading  the  book. 

Chapter  follows  chapter,  recording  every  phase  of  the  contest, 
although  the  aggregate  effect  obtained  by  multipUcation  of 
sordid  details,  the  continual  sense  a  succession  of  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  touches  imparts  of  the  reserves  of  vice  indicated  by 
open  outrages,  cannot  be  conveyed  by  quotation.  Pere  Four- 
chon  is  utilised  as  a  mouthpiece  of  peasant  sentiment.  He 
enunciates  his  philosophy  before  the  inmates  of  the  chateau. 

‘  Work,  and  you  will  win  the  reward  of  labour,’  moralises  the 
Abbe.  But  Fourchon  knows  better — he  grasps  by  experience 
the  speciousness  of  moral  maxims.  The  problem  does  not  lend 
itself  to  such  facile  solution ;  the  peasant  will  always  live  in 
penury,  the  rich  in  wealth.  And  this  without  relevance  to 
desert,  for  if  the  peasant  steals  in  the  gutter,  the  rich  steal 
by  the  fireside  !  Work  ?  he  asks.  W^y  ?  The  just — the 
unjust  fare  ahke.  The  peasant  who  toils,  toils  in  rags ;  the 
peasant  who  thieves,  thieves  in  rags. 

‘  Me  voil^l — n’est-ce  pas  ?  Moi,  le  paresseux,  le  faineant,  I’ivrogne, 
le  propre  k  rien  de  pare  Fourchon,  qu'a  eu  de  I’^ducation,  qu'a 
tomb4  dans  le  malheur  et  ne  s’en  est  pas  erleve  !  ...  Eh  bien  que 
difference  entre  moi  et  ce  brave,  c’t  honnete  pere  Niseron  .  .  . 
qui  pendant  soixante  ans  a  pioche  la  terre,  qui  s’est  lev^  tous  les 
matins  avant  le  jour  pour  aller  au  labeur  .  .  .  corps  ed’  fer,  et 
eune  belle  ame — je  le  vois  tout  aussi  pauvre  que  moi.  .  .  .  Que  le 
pesan  vive  de  bien  ou  de  mal  faire  il  s’en  va  comme  il  est  venu, 
dans  des  haillons,  et  vous  dans  de  beau  linge.’ 

Cringing,  fawning,  obsequious,  Fourchon  threads  his  speech 
with  covert  menace. 

*  Le  peuple  a  la  vie  dure,  il  ne  meurt  pas,  il  a  le  temps  pour  lui.’ 
.  ;  .  ‘  Vous  voulez  rester  les  maitres,  nous  serons^toujoursyennemis. 
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aujord’hui  comme  il  y  a  trente  ans.  ...  La  malMiction  des  pauvres, 
monseigneur,  9a  pousse,  et  9a  devient  pus  grand  que  le  pus  grand 
ed'  VOS  chenes,  et  le  chene  fournit  la  potence.  .  .  .  Personne  ici  ne 
vous  dit  la  varitt‘ ;  la  v'la,  la  varit/' !  ’ 

Let  the  General  peld  or  ill  will  come  of  it.  ‘  (Tt  avis-la,  et  la 
‘  hute,'  ends  the  old  ruffian,  ‘  9a  vaut  ben  vingt  francs,  allez  !  ’ 

The  book  takes  its  place  as  a  masterpiece  among  all  other 
works  of  realism  in  peasant  fiction.  Applying  to  it  the  criterion 
of  truth  to  life,  inevitably  judgements  will  vary.  Balzac  has 
carried  the  argument  from  facts  to  character  to  its  extreme 
limit.  From  an  immense  collection  of  statements  he  leaves  his 
reader  to  infer  the  nature  of  that  root-basis  of  action  which  we 
call  character,  and  the  method  undoubtedly  rests  upon  a  logical 
and  rational  foundation.  Yet,  however  logical  as  method, 
the  procedure  when  applied  to  literary  inventions  usually 
proves  singularly  inconclusive.  Outward  actions,  good  or  ill, 
do  not  cover  the  ground,  and  appraisement  of  a  man’s  complex 
nature  resulting  solely  from  knowledge  of  his  deeds  and  words 
will  always  inspire  distrust.  Moreover,  truth  to  life  is  a  matter 
of  truth  to  proportion  no  less  than  of  truth  to  fact.  Tonsards, 
Rigous,  Fourchons,  no  doubt  exist,  but  they  exist  as  monstrosi¬ 
ties  of  vice,  cruelty,  and  degradation  exist  in  a  mass  where 
morality  shades  with  innumerable  gradations  from  white  to 
black.  And  if  the  truth  of  averages  is  not  so  much  as 
suggested,  the  accurate  presentment  of  what  lies  below,  as  of 
what  lies  above,  remains  an  imperfect  register  of  reality. 

‘  Les  Paysans  ’  was  the  outcome  of  polemical  intention  : 

‘  Le  but  de  cette  6tude  d’une  effrayante  verity,  est  de  mettre 
en  relief  les  principales  figures  d’un  peuple  oublie  par  tant  de 
plumes.  .  .  .  Get  oubli  n’est  peut-etre  que  de  la  prudence  par  un 
temps  oil  le  peuple  herite  de  tons  les  courtisans  de  la  royaute.  .  .  . 
On  a  fait  de  la  poesie  avec  les  criminels,  on  a  presque  deifie  le  pro- 
16taire.  On  voit  bien  qu’aucun  .  .  .  n’a  eu  le  courage  d’aller  au 
fond  des  campagnes  etudier  la  conspiration  permanente  de  ceux 
que  nous  appelons  encore  les  faibles  centre  ceux  qui  se  croient 
les  forts.’ 

Balzac  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  His  theme  is  this 
‘  Robespierre  k  une  tete  et  k  vingt  millions  de  bras,’  who  seeks 
possession  of  the  soil  he  tills.  And  in  accomplishing  his  task, 
in  creating  his  Tonsards,  his  Fourchons,  he  lent  his  genius 
to  the  further  estranging  of  sympathies,  added  his  quota  of 
bricks  to  the  barrier  of  social  antipathies  that  separate  class  and 
class,  rich  and  poor. 

Thus  Balzac,  if  his  preface  may  be  believed,  composed  ‘  Les 
‘  Paysans  ’  with  an  intent  and  purpose  over  and  above  the  aims  of 
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art.  George  Sand  equally  avowed  her  moral,  though  converse, 
literary  mission. 

‘  Dans  le  temps  oii  le  mal  vient  de  ce  que  les  hommes  se  mecon- 
naissent  et  se  detestent,  la  nnssion  de  Tartiste  est  de  c614brer  la 
douceur,  la  confiance,  I’amiti^,  et  de  rappeler  ainsi  aux  hommes 
.  .  .  que  les  moeiu^  pures,  les  sentiments  tendres.  et  I’equit^  primi¬ 
tive,  sont,  ou  peuvent  Stre,  encore  de  ce  monde.’ 

But  before  the  peasant  theme  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
literary  missionaries,  whether  propagandists  of  idealism  or  of 
hatred,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  the  strange  harlequin  of  ultra¬ 
romanticism,  nine  years  after  the  publication  of  ‘  Les  Paysans,’ 
expended  the  graphic  energy  of  his  uncertain  talent  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  decadent  extravaganza  ‘  L’Ensorcelee.’  Here 
the  counter-spirit  of  revolt,  a  fanatical  feudal  devotion,  is 
embodied  in  the  person  of  the  palsied  village  Herodias  of  his 
Chouan  Ugende.  Idealist  d’Aurevilly  was  not,  and  frequently 
his  ultra-romanticism  evinces  incongruous  impulses  of  realistic 
insight.  Nevertheless,  dwelling,  according  to  the  wont  of  the 
school  he  survived  so  long,*  upon  the  abnormal  and  the  fantastic, 
carrying  to  aesthetic  excess  the  juxtaposition  of  moral  contrasts, 
he  occasionally  vindicates  in  his  own  productions  his  belief  ‘  que 
‘  I’imagination  continuera  d’e  tre  d’ici  longtemps  la  plus  puissante 
‘  reali^  qu’il  y  ait  dans  la  vie  des  hommes.’ 

La  Clotte  is  only  a  secondary  personage,  yet  her  figure  is 
memorable  as  a  romantic’s  typical  rendering  of  peasant  character. 
The  opening  chapter  of  the  wild  melodrama  is  a  preliminary 
page,  as  it  were  torn  from  the  author’s  diary,  in  which  he  recounts 
the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with  Maitre  Tainnebouy,  who, 
as  his  road  companion,  retails  to  him  the  Ugende  of  I’Abbe  de  la 
Croix- Jugan  and  Jeanne  le  Hardouey.  The  isolation  of  the 
lande  when  dusk  overtakes  the  two  riders,  and  entrapped  by 
dense  fog,  ‘  I’immensite  des  espaces  que  nous  n’apercevions 
‘  pas  se  revelait  par  la  profondeur  du  silence,’  comes  before  us,  a 
grey  curtain,  painted  with  the  skill  of  a  true  artist.  The  modu¬ 
lations,  from  the  common  incidents  of  the  road — the  laming  of 
a  horse,  a  lost  track — to  the  paragraph  that  preludes  the  raising 
of  that  curtain,  are  the  work  of  a  master  of  scenic  effect. 

‘  Nous  ne  pouvions  guere,  dans  une  obscurite  aussi  complete, 
apprecier  le  chemin  que  nous  faisions.  Cependant  les  heures 
retentirent  a  un  clocher  qui  .  .  .  nous  parut  assez  rapproch6.  .  .  . 
L’horloge  qui  sonna  avail  un  timbre  grSle  et  clair  qui  marqua 
minuit.  .  .  .  Mais  le  dernier  coup  de  minuit  n’avait  pas  encore 
fini  d’osciller  h  nos  oreilles,  qu’a  un  point  plus  distant  et  plus  en- 

*  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  1889. 
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fonc6  dans  Thorizon,  nous  entendimes  r^sonnernon  plusune  horloge 
de  clocher,  mais  uue  grosse  cloche,  sombre,  lente  et  pleine.  “  En- 
tendez-vous,  maitre  Tainnebouy  ?  ”  dis-je  un  peu  emu  de  cette 
sinistre  clameur  d’airain  dans  la  nmt.  “  On  sonne  a  cette  heure  : 
serait-ce  le  feu  ?  ”  “  Non,”  repondit-il.  “  Le  tocsin  sonne  plus 

vite,  et  ceci  est  lent  comme  une  agonie.  Attendez !  voil4  cinq 
coups  !  en  voila  six  ! — sept !  huit  et  neuf  !  C’est  fini ;  on  ne  sonnera 
plus.”  ’ 

Truly,  for  we  have  heard  the  bell  of  Blanchelande,  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  ill  fame,  and  it  rings  with  ominous  clang  for  ‘  la  messe 
‘  de  I’abb^  de  la  Oroix-Jugan — une  messe  des  morts.’ 

Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  with  the  thread  of  genius  that  runs 
through  his  literary  and  moral  charlatanism,  could  have  found 
no  fitter  introduction  to  attime  the  imagination  to  a  romance 
trembling  always  upon  the  brink  of  the  supernatural ;  in  which 
Jeanne  le  Hardouey  falls  a  spellbound  victim  to  a  consuming 
passion  for  the  Chouan  Abbe,  ‘  ce  Balafre  en  capuchon,’  with 
his  scorched  and  mutilated  features ;  and  the  Abbe  him¬ 
self,  re-admitted  after  long  years  to  the  exercise  of  his  sacer¬ 
dotal  office,  is  shot  at  the  altar — as  the  mass-bell  of  Blanche¬ 
lande  rings — by  the  hand  of  Jeanne’s  husband. 

Framed  in  this  old  life  tragedy.  La  Clotte — as  no  other  among 
the  actors — is  a  portrait  drawn  with  singular  vividness  and 
emotional  veracity.  Refusing  in  her  youth  the  lot  of  a  peasant’s 
wife,  Clotilde  Mauduit,  devoured  by  ‘  le  regret,  plus  affireux 
‘qu’un  remords,  d’ avoir  perdu  sa  jeunesse,’  had  become  the 
Herodias  of  the  Chateau  de  Haut-Mesnil,  where  Rcmy  Sang- 
d’Aiglon  gathered  around  him  the  dissolute  nobles  from  whom 
Chouannerie  recruited  its  heroes  and  martyrs.  The  old 
woman,  outcast  and  alone,  broods  for  ever  on  that  past.  She 
has  attached  herself  body  and  soul  to  those  who  degraded  her 
beauty,  has  identified  her  lot  with  their  lot,  has  been  racked 
with  their  tortures  and  suffered  ignominy  in  their  defeat.  They 
are  dead,  the  old  comrades  of  her  sins,  but  she,  their  victim  and 
their  devotee,  lives  on.  Her  face  is  of  fvurowed  bronze,  her  tall 
figure  distorted,  her  limbs  crippled  ;  her  wheel  stands  silent,  her 
knitting  drops  from  the  knotted  fingers.  Tears  have  long  since 
burnt  themselves  from  her  eyes.  But  hour  by  hour,  year  by 
year,  impenitent  and  fierce,  with  her  grey  hair  ‘  qui  semblait 
‘  etre  la  couronne  de  fer  de  sa  sombre  vieillesse,’  she  nurses  the 
ashes  of  lost  passions,  loves  and  hates,  and  the  flame,  smouldering 
but  unextinguishable,  of  an  exasperated  caste-worship  for  those 
criminal  companions  of  bygone  days.  ‘Ah,  vous  autres  sei- 
‘  gneurs,  qu’est-ce  qui  peut  effacer  en  vous  la  marque  de  votre 
‘  race  ?  Et  qui  ne  reconnaitrait  pas  ce  que  vous  etiez  aux 
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‘  seuls  08  de  vos  corps  quand  ils  seraient  couches  dans  la  tombe  ?  ’ 
cries  the  withered  fanatic  to  their  sole  survivor,  the  Abbe  de  la 
Croix-Jugan.  Her  passionate  attachment  to  Jeanne  le  Har- 
douey  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  feudal  homage,  for  the 
ancient  blood  of  the  Feuardents  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  farmer’s 
wife,  resentful  of  its  abasement.  And  Jeanne,  ‘  I’Ensorcelee,’ 
on  whose  ashamed  uprightness  the  doom  of  a  sudden  love- 
madness  has  fallen,  the  dreary  serenity  of  whose  heart  has 
kindled  to  fire  at  her  first  meeting  with  the  priest,  ‘  une  ame 
‘  de  sa  race,’  finds  in  La  Clotte’s  frenzied  memories  the  echo  of 
her  own  obsession  and  the  interpretation  of  her  own  despair. 
Jeanne’s  doom  accomplishes  itself :  she  ends  a  Ufe  where  sanity 
had  striven  in  vain  for  mastery.  As  the  death-bell  tolls  con¬ 
sternation  over  Le  Hardouey’s  fields.  La  Clotte  divines  that  the 
knell,  calling  importunately  to  those  who  live  to  plead  for  the 
soul  which  has  gone  hence,  tolls  for  Jeanne.  The  weight  of  each 
stroke  falls  with  leaden  grief  on  the  one  vulnerable  spot  in¬ 
firmity  and  misery  have  left  in  La  Clotte’s  heart, 

‘  rien  .  .  .  n’empechait  d’ entendre  les  sons  poignants  de  lenteur 
et  bris4s  de  silence  qui  finissent  par  un  tintement  supreme  et  grele 
comme  le  dernier  soupir  de  la  vie  au  bord  de  I’etemitd.  .  .  .  Les 
sons  .  .  .  passaient  par  la  porte  ouverte  et  venaient  mourir  sur 
ce  grabat,  oh  un  cceur  altier  qui  avait  resiste  4  tout  se  brisait  enfin 
dans  les  larmes.  .  .  .  “  Je  ne  suis  pas  digne  de  prier  pour  elle,” 
fit-elle  alors  .  .  .  “  la  pleurer,  oui  .  .  .  mais  prier  pour  elle  je  ne 
puis — Dieu  rirait  de  m’entendre  si  je  priais !  II  sait  trop  qui 
j’ai  6t6  et  qui  je  suis  pour  dcouter  cette  voix  souillee  qui  ne  lui 
a  jamais  rien  demand^  pour  Clotilde  Mauduit,  mais  qui  lui  de- 
manderait,  si  elle  osait,  sa  misericorde  pour  Jeanne  de  Feuardent.”  ’ 

The  butchery  of  La  Clotte  at  Jeanne’s  open  grave  is  one  of 
those  scenes  of  coarse  atrocity  without  which  d’Aurevilly,  in 
common  with  other  romantics,  seemed  to  feel  the  impression 
of  imaginative  power  unattainable,  as  without  similar  crudities 
the  greatest  of  French  naturalists,  more  often  than  not,  seems 
to  feel  the  impression  of  reality  ineffective. 

To  pass  from  ‘  L’Ensorcelee  ’  to  Flaubert  (‘  le  dernier  des  ro- 
‘  mantiques,  si  Emile  Zola  n’ avait  pas  existe  ’  *)  in  his  finished 
study,  ‘  Un  Coeur  Simple,’  is  to  pass  from  the  brilliance  of  Uterary 
imposture  to  the  somewhat  austere  genius  of  pure  and  strict 
ffistheticism  whose  sole  end  is  the  perfection  of  literary  excellence. 
‘  Un  Coeur  Simple  ’  is  a  new  version  of  the  peasant  theme.  Not 
a  line,  not  an  incident,  severs  it  from  the  routine  of  daily  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  life  of  a  farm-girl  transplanted  into  domestic 

♦  Bnmetihre. 
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service.  It  is  a  narrative  of  monotonous  commonplaces. 
Felicite’s  honest  love  of  farmhouse  days,  her  later  devotion  to 
the  children  she  tends,  her  unrecompensed  affections,  her  mute 
acquiescence  in  her  lot  of  many  sorrows,  is  a  story  of  immense 
ignorances,  immense  tenderness  and  boundless  faith.  And  in  the 
combination  of  Felicite’s  ignorance,  tenderness  and  faith,  in  a 
use  of  these  quahties  governed  by  unerring  tact  and  reticence, 
Flaubert  found  a  distinctive  note  for  his  fiction.  It  is  the  very 
note  of  homely  simplicity  combined  with  ecstatic  devotion 
which  found  expression  in  numberless  folk-songs  and  in  many 
a  Noi‘1,  where  the  peasant  translated  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
into  a  Bethlehem  of  village  hfe ;  where  in  the  conception  of  a 
common  motherhood  each  mother  brought  her  dole  of  sympathy 
to  the  birth-night  cradle  of  an  infant  God  ;  where  each  peasant 
in  the  gay  famiUarity  of  common  human  joys,  pictured  himself 
as  the  Barthelemy  of  the  old  chanson,  leaving  his  sabots  outside 
the  sacred  stable  (‘  ici  je  laisse  mes  sabots  ’)  as  he  hurried  in  to 
present  the  Child  with  gifts — a  thrush,  a  robin  and  a  finch. 
Flaubert  has  seized  the  traits :  crude  realism,  fanciful  ideality, 
imaginative  pictoriaUsm,  instinctive  mysticism,  such  as  the 
soul-hfe  of  the  unchronicled  poor  registers  wherever  the  pagean¬ 
tries  of  Catholic  belief  and  Catholic  liturgy  have  passed  into 
peasant  idiom  ;  wherever  the  peasant  has  made  tentative  appro¬ 
priation  to  his  own  needs  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  great 
romance-period  of  Christianity.  Flaubert’s  genius  has  caught 
that  sub-current  of  visionary  fervour,  and  varied  with  its 
tinted  lights  the  grey  monotone  of  Felicity’s  living  and  dying. 
The  dim  colours  that  haimt  the  peasant’s  soul  are  the  heritage 
of  the  ‘Coeur  Simple.’  Little  indeed  she  knows  of  creed  or 
dogma:  ‘quand  aux  dogmes,  elle  n’y  comprenait  rien.’  She 
has  not  steeped  her  mind,  as  Emile  Zola’s  Angelique,*  with  her 
sensuaUsm  d  rebours  of  hysterical  excitement,  in  dreams  and 
rhapsodies  of  mystical  marriages  and  the  tortured  raptures  of 
mart3rrdom.  Fyiicite’s  devotion  is  the  healthful  radiant  vision 
of  childhood. 

‘  Elle  pleura  en  ycoutant  la  Passion.  Pourquoi  I’avaient-ils 
crucifie,  lui  qui  cherissait  les  enfants,  nourrissait  les  foules,  guyrissait 
les  aveugles,  et  avait  voulu,  par  douceur,  naitre  au  milieu  des  pauvres 
8ur  le  fumier  d’une  etable  ?  Les  semailles,  les  moissons,  les  pres- 
soirs,  toutes  ces  choses  familieres  dont  parle  I’lOvangile,  se  trouvaient 
dans  sa  vie  ;  le  passage  de  Dieu  les  avait  sanctifiees  ;  et  elle  aima 
plus  tendrement  les  agneaux  par  amour  de  I’Agneau,  les  colombes 
a  cause  du  Saint-Esprit.’ 


*  Le  Rfive. 
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In  the  closing  scene  of  that  dumb  and  gentle  spirit  all  the 
values  of  those  elements  of  prose  and  romance  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  sincerity  of  effect  are  wrought  out  of  this  material. 
F41icite  has  seen,  one  by  one,  all  her  heart’s  treasures  sink 
below  the  horizon.  The  children  she  has  loved  are  dead 
or  removed  from  her  care.  The  mistress  she  has  served 
with  entire  obedience  and  unbroken  fidelity  lies  in  her 
grave.  Even  Loulou,  the  paroquet,  whose  splendours  of  blue 
and  green  plumage  focussed  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the 
lonely  woman,  is  now  only  a  stuffed  relic  of  former  glories. 

And  Felicite  lies  dying,  ‘  comme  Madame,’  she  says,  finding 
consolation  in  the  similarity  of  sickness,  ‘  trouvant  naturel  de 
‘  suivre  sa  maitresse.’  But  though  the  solace  of  religion  is  hers, 
she  is  troubled  in  spirit.  The  Fete-Dieu  is  at  hand,  the  altar, 
the  sacred  resting-place  it  is  the  privilege  of  pious  hands  to 
decorate,  is  to  be  erected  beneath  her  very  window.  There 
the  long  procession  of  the  festival  will  halt  awhile  in  its  slew 
progress  through  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  ‘  Felicite  se  chag- 
‘  rinait  de  ne  rien  faire  pour  le  Reposoir.  Au  moins  si  elle  avait 
‘  pu  y  mettre  quelque  chose  !  ’  Then  to  the  sick  woman,  whose 
ff^ng  eyes  are  dim,  comes  the  thought  of  Loulou,  ‘  sa  seule 
‘  richesse.’  It  is  not,  as  the  neighbours  say,  ‘  convenable,’  but 
the  cure  accedes  to  her  desire.  Loulou — or  Loulou’s  remains— 
shall  find  a  place  among  the  adornments  of  the  altar.  The 
Fete-Dieu  dawn  finds  Felicite  with  life  fast  ebbing ;  the  priest 
has  ministered  to  her  departing  soul  the  last  sacraments; 
the  women  who  tended  her  are  gone — save  La  Simonne,  ‘ .  .  . 
‘  La  Simonne  dejeuna ;  un  peu  plus  tard  elle  prit  Loulou,  et, 
‘  approchant  de  Felicite  :  “  Allons  !  dites-lui  adieu  !  ”  .  .  .  Elle  le 
‘  baisa  au  front,  et  le  garda  contre  sa  joue.’  Then,  stuffed, 
worm-eaten,  and  broken-winged,  the  bird  is  carried  forth  to  do 
honour  to  the  festival. 

‘  Des  guirlandes  vertes  pendaient  sur  I’autel,  orne  d’un  falbala 
en  point  d’Angleterre.  II  y  avait  au  milieu  un  petit  cadre  enfer- 
mant  des  reliques,  deux  Grangers  dans  les  angles,  et,  tout  le  long, 
des  fiambeaux  d’argent  et  des  vases  en  porcelaine  d’ou  s’dlanfait 
des  toumesols,  des  lis,  des  pivoines,  des  touffes  d’hortensias.  .  .  . 
Loulou  cach4  sous  les  roses  ne  laissait  voir  que  son  front  bleu, 
pareil  a  une  plaque  de  lapis.  .  .  .  Le  pretre  gravit  lentement  les 
marches,  et  posa  sur  la  dentelle  son  grand  soleil  d’or  qui  rayon- 
nait.  ...  II  se  fit  un  grand  silence.  Et  les  encensoirs  glissaient 
sur  leurs  chainettes.  Une  vapeur  d’azur  monta  dans  la  chambre 
i  de  F61icit4.  .  .  .  Ses  l^vres  souriaient.  Les  mouvements  de  son 

Icoeur  se  ralentirent  un  4  un,  plus  vague  chaque  fois,  plus  doux, 
comme  une  fontaine  s’epuise,  comme  un  4cho  disparait :  et  quand 
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elle  exhala  son  dernier  souffle,  elle  crut  voir  dans  les  cieux 
entr’ouverts,  un  parroquet  gigantique,  planant  au-dessus  de  sa  tete.’ 

Flaubert’s  solitary  essay  at  peasant-portraiture  leaves 
the  impression  of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  sees  very 
clearly,  but  from  very  far  off.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  equally 
conforming  to  the  standard  that  acknowledges  no  design  in 
fiction  save  aesthetic  effect,  treads  the  ground  side  by  side  with 
the  peasants  of  whom  he  writes,  and  in  his  many  nouvelles  of 
farm  and  cottage  life  evolves  a  widely  different  formula  of 
representation.  He  indulges  no  speculations  as  to  the  possible  ; 
has  no  affirmations  to  controvert  or  certify  ;  his  world  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  ugly,  good  nor  evil ;  his  concern  is  with  things  as 
they  are ;  his  art  to  divest  the  form  of  art — even  in  the  corUe 
where  form  is  the  essence  of  merit — of  the  unveracities  accruing 
to  shorthand  abbreviations  in  scenes  of  life  and  character.  The 
side  of  life  visible  to  the  author  of  ‘  Le  Diable,’  ‘  Le  Vieux,’  ‘  Une 
‘  Fille  de  Ferme,’  and  many  other  stories,  is  the  side  visible  to 
a  tragic  humorist,  and  the  coarseness,  which  throughout  literary 
annals  has  allied  itself  with  the  conte  pour  rire,  whether  in  the 
license  of  culture  or  folk-tale,  is  rarely  absent  from  his  work.* 
Yet,  if  Maupassant  jests,  and  jests  grossly,  he  never  laughs  ,* 
his  farce  is  a  farce  where  tragedy  wears  the  dress  comedy  had 
heretofore  donned  of  circumstance  and  incident,  and  the  clown 
in  his  burlesques  is  a  clown  sinister  in  the  equipment  of  a  Danse 
Macabre. 

Peasant  themes  adapted  themselves  with  peculiar  aptitude 
to  his  treatment,  and  he  dwelt  on  them  insistently,  marking 
in  sure  outlines  the  features  of  men,  women  and  things. 
Flaubert  attained  his  effect  by  reticence,  Maupassant,  more 
humanly,  though  with  no  surcharging  of  descriptive  passages, 
attained  his  by  explicit  exposition ;  the  one  contents  himself 
with  a  suggestion,  the  other,  with  no  less  certain  judge¬ 
ment,  lays  an  emphasis.  Flaubert  in  his  ‘  Coeur  Simple  ’  was 
occupied  solely  with  one  figure :  all  Felicite’s  surroundings  derive 
their  importance  from  her  connexion  with  them.  Contrariwise, 
to  take  an  example  from  among  many,  in  Maupassant’s  *  Une 
‘Fille  de  Ferme,’  Rose  seems  in  great  measure  to  draw  her 
existence  from  her  circumstances  ;  her  personality  is  the  outcome, 
not,  as  Felicite’s,  of  natural  temperament,  but  of  outward  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  the  quahties  Rose  developes  are  fashioned  by  exterior 
rather  than  by  innate  causes.  Accordingly  the  repulsive  plot  is 
a  plot  of  situation,  a  statement  of  facts.  The  action,  aggressive 

*  ‘  Clair  de  Lune  ’  is  a  notable  exception  of  extreme  and  finished 
perfection. 
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as  in  ‘  Les  Paysans,’  springs  primarily  from  the  element  of 
primitive  passions  preserved,  if  not  engendered,  by  the  usages 
of  country  life.  The  successive  phases  of  Rose’s  moods 
as  the  story  proceeds,  follow,  never  precede  or  occasion,  the 
sequence  of  events.  Her  savage  attack  on  her  unfaithful  lover 
is  caused  by  his  repudiation  of  his  promise  of  marriage.  The 
knowledge  of  the  approaching  birth  of  her  child  is  the  root  of 
her  dumb  misery.  Her  passionate  devotion  to  the  child  bom 
and  bred  in  secret,  stimulates  her  inert  and  passive  nature  to 
energy  and  force,  and  is  the  motive  actuating  her  attempt— 
the  wage -earner’s  attempt — to  raise  the  market  price  of  her 
labour.  But  below  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  handiworker 
the  peasant’s  inertia  survives.  The  farmer,  her  value  as  wife 
exceeding  her  value  as  servant,  would  compel  her  to  marry  him. 
She  resiste ;  yet  as  he  tells  her  the  banns  of  marriage  are  published, 

‘  elle  ne  repondit  pas.  Que  pouvait-elle  dire  ?  Elle  ne  resists 
point.  Que  pouvait-elle  faire  ?  .  .  .  Elle  se  sentait  enfoncee  dsns 
un  trou  aux  bonds  inaccessibles,  dont  elle  ne  pourrait  jamais  sortir 
.  .  .  son  mari  lui  faisait  I’effet  d’un  homme  qu’elle  avait  vol^, 
et  qui  s’en  apercevrait  un  jour  ou  I’autre.  Et  puis  elle  pensait 
a  son  petit  d’oii  venait  tout  son  malheur,  mais  d’ou  venait  aussi 
tout  son  bonheur  siu:  la  terre.* 

It  needs  all  the  exasperated  despair  her  husband’s  maltreatment 
can  evoke  (his  disappointed  hopes  of  fatherhood  have  trans¬ 
formed  his  rough  fondness  into  sullen  resentment)  to  drive 
the  woman  to,  revolt.  The  final  scene,  when  she  casts  her 
disgrace  in  her  husband’s  teeth,  is  a  complete  example  of 
Maupassant’s  attitude  as  tragic  humorist.  Standing  at  bay, 
Rose  turns  on  the  astonished  farmer  with  her  only  weapon- 
confession. 

‘  “J’en  ai  un  efant,  moi,  j’en  ai  un  !  ” . , .  L’homme,  stupefait,  restait 
la,  aussi  eperdu  qu’elle-meme  ;  il  bredouillait :  “  Que  que  tu  dis  f 
Que  que  tu  dis  ?  ’’  Alors  elle  se  mit  a  sangloter,  et  a  travers  ses 
larmes  ruisselantes  elle  balbutia  :  “  C’est  pour  9a  que  je  ne  voulais 
pas  t’epouser,  c’est  pour  9a.  Je  ne  pouvais  point  te  le  dire,  tu 
m’aurais  mise  sans  pain  avec  mon  petit.  Tu  n’en  as  pas,  toi,  d’efant ; 
tu  ne  sais  pas,  tu  ne  sais  pas  !  ”  ’ 

There  is  a  pause,  she  crouches  lamenting,  expectant  of  blows. 
He,  slow-witted,  heavily  comprehends  the  meaning  of  her  self¬ 
accusation.  Presently  he  speaks : 

‘  “  Quel  age  qu’il  a  ton  petiot  ?  ”  Elle  murmura :  “  V’la  qu’il  va  avoir 
six  ans.”  II  demande  encore :  “  Pourquoi  que  tu  ne  me  I’as  pas  dit  ? 
.  .  .  Allons,  Uve-toi.”  Elle  se  redressa  p^niblement,  puis  it  se  pnt 
a  rire  soudain  de  son  gros  rire  de  bons  jours  ;  et  comme  elle  demeurait 
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bouleversee,  il  ajouta  :  “  Eh  bien,  on  ira  le  chercher,  c’t’  efant  .  .  .  je 
voulais  en  adopter  un,  le  v’la  trouve  .  .  .  j’avais  demand^  au  cure  nn 
orphelin.”  Puis  riant  toujours,  il  embrassa  sur  les  deux  joues  sa 
femme  eploree  et  stupide  ;  “Allons,  la  mere,  allons  voir  s’il  y  a  encore 
de  la  soupe.’  ” 

If  Maupassant  is  the  narrator  who  discerned  the  comedy  that 
runs  parallel  with  every  tragedy,  and  found  in  peasant-themes 
conditions  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  an  art  which  passes  by 
in  the  neutrahty  of  indifference  both  the  poignant  anguish  and 
the  poignant  joys  of  primitive  natures,  the  typical  master  of 
naturalism,  M.  Zola,  reverted  in  more  than  one  instance  to  the 
parli-pris  attitude  of  dramatic  romance.  As  realist  the  estimate 
of  his  genius  will  be  governed  by  differing  criteria.  ‘  Aprds 
‘le  beau  le  laid,  aprcs  la  forme  le  difforme,’  is  the  sentence  of 
classical  aestheticism.  Opposing  schools,  demanding  nothing  of 
art  but  art’s  raw  material — life,  will  find  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
copy  the  triumph  of  patient  genius  and  the  justification  of  pages 
for  which  no  other  justification  can  be  urged.  The  specific  value 
he  himself  claimed  for  his  principal  work — ‘  Histoire  naturelle 
‘  et  sociale  d’une  famille  sous  le  Second  Empire,’  as  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  is  also  a  question  apart.  But  when, 
at  the  starting-point,  where  the  Rougon-Macquart  family  emerges 
from  its  peasant  origin,  he  created  the  characters  of  Silvere  and 
Miette,*  both  conception  and  execution  verify  M.  Bruneti^^re’s 
relegation  of  the  author  to  the  ranks  of  the  romantics. 

The  story  falls  into  two  divisions,  cemented  rather  than 
wrought  together,  for  although  an  undoubted  structural  growth 
of  idea  and  emotion  gives  intellectual  and  emotional  form  to  the 
narrative,  other  form  there  is  none.  One  section  comprises  the 
family  history  of  the  unscrupulous,  clumsy,  shrewd  Pierre 
Rougon,  a  peasant  by  breeding  and  birth,  with  the  record  of  the 
successive  crimes  perpetrated  by  him  and  his  wife,  in  their 
efforts  to  rise  in  the  civic  and  social  scale  of  the  'petUe  bourgeoisie 
of  Plassans.  The  narrative  draws  its  incidents  from  the  heroic¬ 
ally  impotent  insurrection  of  the  republican  artisans  and  peasants 
of  Southern  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  Coup  d’fitat.  Pierre 
Rougon’s  biography  is  a  chronicle  of  moral  degeneration  and 
narrow-sighted  egoism  culminating  in  blood-guilty  fraud.  It 
presents  desire  and  ambition  in  their  most  squalid  materialism ; 
gain,  the  power  and  opportunity  of  vulgar  display,  the  coveted 
prosperity  duplicity  wins,  are  the  only  recognised  aims  of  Pierre 

*  La  Fortune  des  Rougon.  1871.  (The  later  volume  of  the  series 
where  peasant  life  is  treated  in  fullest  detail,  ‘  La  Terre,’  M.  Zola 
has  put  outside  the  pale  of  analysis  and  discussion.) 
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and  of  his  wife  and  sons.  It  is  a  study  of  corrupt  instincts 
unredeemed  even  by  the  excuse  of  passion,  and  unrelieved — as 
in  ‘  Les  Paysans  ’ — by  any  glimpse  of  those  counter-impulses 
springing  from  the  sentiment  of  human  kinship  and  fraternity, 
which  in  the  region  of  art  make  criminality  credible. 

M.  Zola  is,  however,  acutely  aware  that  life  under  its  many 
masks  has  two  faces,  and  he  has  coupled  the  story  of  Pierre 
Rougon  in  his  first  remove  from  the  peasant  class  with  the 
branch  story  of  Silvt^re  and  Miette,  on  whose  half-grown  girlhood 
M.  Zola  has  concentrated  his  talent  of  passion-painting  in  his 
most  emotionally  decorative  mood. 

Silvcre  is  the  typical  ‘  rcvolte  ’  of  the  town,  as  opposed  to  the 
converse  type,  the  ‘  resigne  ’  of  the  country.  In  the  young 
artisan  the  heritage  of  his  race — mental  derangement  and  absence 
of  intellectual  equilibrium — manifests  itself  in  an  exaggerated 
heroic  idealism.  His  brief  career,  for  he  is  little  more  than 
a  lad,  is  bounded  by  a  child’s  dream,  where  his  love  for  the 
Republic — a  Republic  of  illusion  and  hope — becomes  fused, 
in  the  altar-fire  of  youth,  with  his  love  for  the  format’s  child 
Miette,  the  peasant  girl  against  whom  every  hand  is  raised 
and  whose  hand  is  against  every  man.  Great  in  faith,  single 
in  heart,  the  gentle,  ignorant  enthusiast  dwells  within  the  walls 
of  a  Utopia  where  the  religion  of  humanity  should  heal  all 
scars,  solace  all  griefs,  amend  all  wrongs,  and  where  ‘  la  femme, 
‘  toujours  sous  les  traits  de  Miette,’  should  be  adored  by  nations 
on  their  knees.  SUv^re  is  of  kin  with  the  neophjd^s  of  romance- 
chivalries,  a  croisi'  of  a  new  Jerusalem  whose  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
the  shrine  of  freedom.  Miette  is  of  earthlier  clay.  But  if  of 
earth,  the  passion  of  her  love  is  health  not  sickness  of  the  soul. 
Her  confident  daring,  her  buoyant  gaiety  and  her  boyish  sins— 
roadside  fruit-stealings  vexatious  to  her  Don  Quixote’s  scrupulous 
spirit — her  rash  hardihood  and  fearless  courage,  are  all  qualities 
of  instinct  and  nature.  Adolescents  whose  hearts  are  mere 
apprentices  to  the  base  usages  of  ignoble  physical  passions 
Zola  has  drawn  elsewhere.  In  this  tragic  idyl  of  youth,  love 
and  death  he  has  attempted  the  counter-presentment  of  a 
passion  whose  inherent  nobility  is  drawn  from  unalloyed 
innocence.  And  as  in  the  healthless  Ugende  of  ‘  Le  Reve,’ 
as  in  the  artificial  arcadianism  of  ‘  La  Faute  de  I’Abbe  Mouret,’ 
he  has  of  set  purpose  vindicated  his  right  of  way  to  the  fount 
of  romanticism. 

From  the  first  love-scene  in  the  disused  cemetery,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  charged  with  suggestions  which  might  have  preluded 
a  Hawthorne  fantasy.  The  vague  apprehension  of  the  per¬ 
petuated  presence  of  the  evicted  dead  haunts  the  consciousness  of 
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those  who  invade  their  ancient  domicile.  And  this  dim  imagining, 
like  the  sound  of  the  death-bell  of  Blanchelande  in  ‘  L’Ensorcelee,’ 
is  interwoven  from  first  to  last  with  the  actual  incidents  of  the 
story.  By  the  moss-grown  grave-stone,  with  its  defaced  epitaph, 

‘  Cy — gist— Marie — morte,’  where  the  boy  and  girl,  in  secure 
brother-  and  sister-hood  of  love,  keep  nightly  tryst,  Miette  is 
touched  by  compassion  for  that  other  Marie,  long  since  wrapped 
in  death’s  inanimate  repose.  She  has  pity  to  spare  even  for  the 
insentient  stone  :  ‘  elle  s’apitoyait  jusque  sur  la  pierre  oa  ils 
‘s’etaient  tant  de  fois  assis,  pierre  glacee  par  la  mort  qu’ils 
‘  avaient  rechaufiee  de  leur  amour.’  Among  the  moist  verdures 
and  overgrown  alle3r3, 

‘  il  y  avait  des  jours  ou  la  clameur  des  morts  devenait  si  haute  quo 
Miette  regardait  Silv^re  de  ses  yeux  noy6s,  comme  pour  lui  dire, 
“  Que  demandent-ils  done  ?  ”  .  .  .  Vaguement  ils  se  disaient  que 
leur  amour  avait  pousse  .  .  .  dans  ce  terreau,  dans  ce  coin  de  terre 
fertilise  par  la  mort.  II  y  avait  nandi  ainsi  que  ces  herbes  folles  ; 
il  y  avait  fieuri  comme  ces  coquelicots  que  la  moindre  brise  faisait 
battre  leurs  tiges,  pareils  k  des  coeurs  ouverts  et  saignants.  .  .  .  Les 
morts,  les  vieux  morts,  voulaient  les  noces  de  Miette  et  Silvere  .  .  .  ’ 

In  the  open  sunlit  spaces  vagabonds  camp,  children  romp,  the 
saw-cutter  plies  his  trade,  old  men  bask  in  the  warmth,  and 
tell  of  the  dis-sepulchred  bones  carried  hence  in  years  long 
passed.  But  the  ocular  precision,  the  accurate  rendering  of 
sense-perceptions  is  always  accompanied  by  the  perturbing 
sentiment  of  all  that  sense-perception  leaves  unnoted — the 
sentiment  of  the  unseen  :  ‘  On  y  sent  courir  ces  souffles  chauds 
‘  et  vagues  des  voluptes  de  la  mort  qui  sortent  des  vieilles  tombes 
‘  chauffees  par  les  grands  soleils.’ 

Intersected  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  butchery  of  which 
the  sensational  appeal  is  to  the  crude  instinct  of  physical  recoil, 
and  which  belong  to  levels  of  art  where  the  imaginative,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  paramountly  the  aesthetic  sense  have  no  place, 
the  idyl  of  pure  romance  takes  shape  and  colour.  Miette,  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  blood-crimson  of  her  cloak,  carries  the 
insurgents’  red  baimer,  moving  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
band,  with  ‘  son  sourire  d’ enfant  .  .  .  “  Il  me  semble  que  je  suis 
a  la  procession  de  la  Fete-Dieu,  et  que  je  porte  la  banni&re  de  la 
‘  “  Vierge.”  ’  And  she  marches  through  the  night-hours,  and 
sleeps  red-mantled  in  the  chill  whiteness  of  the  ^sty  starlight, 
with  the  first  love-kisses  of  her  lover  upon  her  ignorant  Ups. 
A  shadow,  the  cloud  of  a  dim  foreboding,  hangs  over  them ; 
youth  is  for  them,  love  is  with  them,  but  death  stands  some¬ 
where  near  at  hand  ;  ‘  Une  voix  leur  disait  qu’ils  s’en  iraient — 
‘  avec  leurs  tendresses  vierges  ’ — and  the  womanhood  that 
VOL.  CCV.  NO.  CCCCXX.  Y 
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wakens  where  childhood  dies  cries  in  unavailing  protest,  ‘  Je  ne 
‘  veux  pas  mourir  sans  que  tu  m’aimes.’  In  vain ;  for  Miette, 
for  Silv^'re,  there  waits  no  wedding  day,  no  accomplishment 
will  be  theirs  of  that  profound  union  their  hearts  in  visions 
crave.  The  disciplined  troops  shoot  down  the  peasants’  dis¬ 
ordered  battalion;  Miette  falls,  the  flag  still  in  her  hands,  and 
as  Silv^re  bends  over  the  strong  young  figure,  half  shrouded  in 
the  heavy  folds  of  red,  death  comes  apace.  The  girl’s  lips  are 
dumb,  and  only  ‘dans  ses  grands  yeux  navr^s  il  voyait  un 
‘  immense  regret  de  la  vie.’ 

Miette  and  the  Republic  are  slain.  Silv^re  is  carried  back  a 
prisoner  to  Plassans.  He  had  passed  through  life  a  dreamer; 
a  dreamer  still  in  the  desecrated  cemetery  he  meets  death — 
gentle,  stunned  by  the  desolation  of  infinite  despair,  insensible  to 
outrage,  mute,  unresentful — a  dreamer  in  a  dream.  ‘  La  lente 
‘approche  de  la  mort,  dans  ce  sentier  oh  depuis  si  longtemps 
‘il  promenait  son  coeur  6tait  d’une  douceur  ineffable.  .  .  . 
‘  Miette  avait  raison — cette  pierre  etait  pour  elle — Cy — gist — 
‘  Marie — morte —  ’  Now  the  dead,  those  friendly  sponsors 
of  their  loves,  are  calling  him,  him  too  :  ‘  les  vieux  morts 
‘  I’appelaient .  .  .  ils  etaient  joyeux,  ils  lui  disaient  de  venir.  Us 
‘  lui  promettaient  de  lui  rendre  Miette  dans  la  terre.’  For  his 
coming,  for  their  espousals,  those  vieux  morts  have  waited 
two  long  summers  through.  The  executioner  delays,  prolonging 
by  protracted  expectation  the  torture  of  dying.  Silv^re’s  eyes 
are  shut.  The  dead  call  louder  and  louder — ‘  furieusement  ’— 
by  the  old  tombstone.  Kneeling,  he  waits :  ‘  Dans  le  noir,  il  ne 
‘  voyait  plus  que  Miette,  sous  les  arbres,  couverte  du  drapeau, 
‘  les  yeux  en  Pair.  .  .  .  Puis  le  borgne  tira,  et  ce  fut  tout.’ 
Cy — gist — Miette — there,  too,  Silv^re  rests — and  the  dead,  one 
may  believe,  henceforth  are  silent. 

So  idealism,  romanticism,  naturalism,  great  artists  and 
artists  of  less  account,  pessimist,  optimist,  humanitarian  and 
indifferentist,  each  in  turn  utilised  the  themes  supplied  by 
conditions  of  peasant  thought,  sentiment  and  circiunstance. 
Another  phase  of  fiction,  less  easily  classified,  presents  itself  in 
the  narratives  of  M.  Rene  Bazin.  Their  originality  lies  in  the 
fact  that  where  other  writers  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
individual  action  and  the  relationship  of  man  with  man,  he,  in 
some  fashion  of  his  own,  would  seem  to  have  aimed,  beyond  the 
range  of  individual  studies,  at  a  representation  of  man’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  earth  itself.  M.  Loti  in  his  Breton  stories  has 
indicated  a  like  idea  ;  *  Bazin  more  definitely,  in  dealing  with 

♦  M.  Loti’s  works  are  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  October  1903. 
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the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  pictures  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  existence  of  human  beings,  in  relationship  with 
the  Terre-Mere.  His  subject  is  the  plougher,  and  also  the 
ground  he  fxirrows ;  it  is  the  cultivator,  and  also  the  fields  he 
sows;  it  is  the  labourer  as  the  tenour  of  his  daily  life  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  nature’s  elemental  forces,  winds,  rains,  sun,  frost. 
M.  Bazin  observes  the  incidents  of  seasons,  the  episodes  of  growth, 
maturity  and  decay  as  they  implant  in  the  agriculturist’s  mind, 
despite  race-variants,  the  characteristics  of  men  hourly  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  irresistible  action  of  unknown  agencies. 

Balzac  saw  in  the  home-passion  of  the  peasantry  ‘  I’instinct 
*  qu’a  I’animal  pour  son  nid  ou  pour  son  terrier.’  M.  Bazin 
grasps  the  emotional  and  moral  aspect  of  the  animal  instinct 
and  with  an  artist’s  sympathetic  realisation  of  its  aesthetic 
value,  employs  it  as  the  dominant  note  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Vendean  marais — ‘  La  Terre  qui  Meurt.’  *  Old  Lumineau,  the 
peasant  cultivator  of  La  Fromonti^re  whose  decadent  prosperity 
is  the  subject-matter  of  the  narrative,  betrays  this  sentiment 
of  personal  attachment  to  the  land  in  sentence  after  sentence. 
‘  Qa  me  chagrine  d’entendre  mal  parler  de  la  terre  de  chez  nous  .  .  . 
‘  n’en  dis  pas  de  mal .  .  .  elle  nous  a  toujours  nourris.’  ‘  ^a  aimait 
‘  la  terre,’  is  the  old  mdtayer’s  supreme  word  of  praise  ;  to  forsake 
it  is  an  act  of  treason — ‘  traitre  au  Marais.’  Even  the  ‘  beau 
‘  soldat  ’  Andre,  whom  the  struggle  with  the  impoverished 
conditions  of  field  and  farm  is  to  drive,  as  it  has  driven  his 
worthless  brother,  to  desert  La  Fromontit're,  bears  to  meadow 
and  field  the  affection  of  friend  to  friend.  Revisiting  the  home 
he  will  eventually  abandon  in  despair,  the  sentiment  siirvives 
despite  the  education  of  barrack  and  town,  which  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  generation  to  possibilities  undreamt  of 
by  the  older.  ‘  Sa  jeunesse,  eparse  dans  les  choses,  s’eveillait  et 
‘parlait.  II  n’y  avait  pas  une  motto  de  terre  qui  ne  lui  criat 
‘bonjour,  pas  un  ajonc  de  fosse,  pas  un  orme  ebranche  qui 
‘  n’eiit  un  regard  d’ami.’  And’in  the  scene  where  father  and  son 
fell  the  ancient  vine  whose  fruit-bearing  is  long  past,  the  emotion 
is  epitomised.  The  vine  for  the  young  man,  as  for  the  old,  is 
invested  with  all  the  pathetic  sadness  of  human  decrepitude ; 
its  uprooting  is  in  truth  an  ‘  oeuvre  de  mort.’  Over  Andre  as 
over  Toussaint  Lumineau  the  grief  of  personal  regret  casts  a 
shadow  of  despondency.  In  the  dying  tree,  all  unawares,  as 
Andre  pauses  in  his  toil,  he  deciphers  the  symbol  of  a  foregone 
destiny.  ‘  Elle  mourait.  Chaque  fois  que  sur  le  pivot  d’une 

*  ‘  Donatienne  ’  is  another  instance,  though  a  less  obvious 
example,  of  M.  Bazin’s  use  of  the  home  sentiment  of  the  peasant. 
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*  racine  il  donnait  le  coup  de  grace,  qui  tranchait  la  vie  defiuitive- 
‘  ment,  il  eprouvait  une  peine  .  .  .  Mortes  les  veines  cach6es  par 
‘  ou  montait  la  joie  de  vin  nouveau.  .  .  .  Mortes  les  branches- 
‘  m^res  que  le  poids  des  grappes  inclinait  ’ ;  dead  the  pale  star- 
flowers  with  their  honey-drops  and  scent  of  reseda ;  among  its 
leaves  no  murmur  of  summer  insects  will  ever  again  gladden 
the  ear ;  over  is  the  grape-gathering  and  the  vintage  !  The  vine- 
tree  has  lost  its  joys,  its  joys  of  living ;  and  they  who  planted  it 
and  tended  it  and  drank  of  its  substance,  are  departed  too,  and 
those  living  who  remain  have  lost  in  its  dying  something  of  the 
many  dead,  who,  in  this  their  bequest,  in  a  manner  survived. 
Something  also  of  themselves,  too,  will  vanish  in  its  vanishing,  as 
in  the  loss  of  a  human  fellow  somewhat  of  ourselves  is  laid  to  rest. 

‘  Quelque  chose  de  famiUal,  une  richesse  hereditaire  et  sacr^e, 

‘  p^rissait  avec  la  vigne,  servante  ancienne  et  fiddle  des 
‘  Lumineau.’ 

M.  Bazin’s  descriptive  landscape  is  penetrated  by  the  same 
feeling  of  nature’s  personality.  The  wooded  levels  of  La' 
Vendee,  the  stretches  of  the  marais  with  its  widely  scattered 
farmsteads  and  solitary  windmills,  its  rain-seasons  of  flooded 
field  and  pasture,  its  winter  of  ice-sheeted  inundations,  its  narrow 
waterways  leading  from  one  isolated  habitation  to  another ;  the 
low  meadows  where  the  mist  of  the  sea  and  the  vaporous 
exhalations  of  the  earth  meet  and  mingle,  where  from  long 
distances  one  steeple  looks  across  to  another,  and  the  lights, 
clear  in  frost  or  hazy  in  fog,  shine  at  nightfall  from  window 
or  open  doorway  of  lonely  farmhouses  where  boys  and  girls, 
young  men  and  women,  dance  at  the  VeUh'es.  All  these  things 
Bazin  surveys  through  the  eyes  of  simple  people  who,  with  the 
clandestine  and  unconscious  pantheism  which  folk-Hterature 
reveals,  see  in  nature,  not  inanimate  matter  ruled  by  impersonal 
laws,  but  sentient  vitahties,  forms  of  existence  in  some  sort 
linked  and  fused  with  their  own  individual  being. 

From  a  further  sense  of  the  reciprocity  of  attachment 
Bazin  evolved  his  dual  tragedy  with  its  double  aspect  of  de¬ 
privation — ‘  La  Terre  qui  Meurt.’  On  the  one  hand  it 
presents  the  tragedy  of  Earth,  forsaken  by  her  children  ;  on  the 
other  the  tragedy  of  the  old  metayer,  who  has  served  her,  not 
as  servants  serve  for  hire,  but  as  sons  serve  for  love.  The 
scene  is  of  her  mortuary  chamber  where  Lumineau  watches  her 
dying,  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  Earth’s  mute  agony.  As  her 
priest,  with  his  gentle-eyed  oxen,  he  has  furrowed  her  fields  with 
joy,  and  the  upspringing  of  her  crops  has  been  the  sacrifice  he 
has  offered  upon  her  altars.  Her  benediction,  the  benediction  of 
good  years  of  harvest,  has  been  the  reward  of  his  labour  and  the 
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crown  of  his  days.  He  claims  affection  for  her,  as  an  apostle 
for  his  god.  He  weeps,  for  she  mourns  as  Rachel  lament¬ 
ing  the  children  who,  living,  have  turned  their  faces  from  her. 
Earth  for  Toussaint  Lumineau  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Hebrew 
poet,  and  with  him  his  heart  cries — ‘  if  I  forget  thee,  may 
‘  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning.’ 

M.  Bazin  is  never  an  observer  only,  nor  does  he,  as  many  an 
observer  with  his  schedules  of  evidence,  go  empty  away.  It  will 
always  seem  doubtful  whether  the  artist,  howsoever  great,  who 
assumes  the  role  of  the  official  literary  spectator,  can  communi¬ 
cate  to  his  readers  the  least  fraction  of  emotions  he  has  not, 
imaginatively  or  sympathetically,  experienced.  There  is  a 
dimness  of  vision  induced  by  the  lack  of  personal  sympathy 
and  personal  emotion,  that  hampers  even  the  power  of  observa¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  things,  and  not  a  few,  that  refuse  themselves 
to  sight  unless  they  be  viewed  through  the  haze  of  tears.  M. 
Bazin  is  never  neutral;  he  is  never  indifferent.  He  may  not 
take  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  novelists,  but,  whether  it  be 
the  talent  of  human  S3nnpathy  or  that  of  acute  imaginative 
perception,  his  books  imply  the  sensitive  intuitions  of  an  artist 
who  feels  no  less  than  he  sees  and  whose  emotions  reverberate 
the  emotions  of  anonymous  existences  passed  in  unfrequented 
and  unmemorable  places.  His  thoughts  have  taken  up  their 
abode  under  smoke-blackened  roofs  and  beside  the  hearths 
of  cottage,  cabin,  and  farm;  his  mind  has  moved  in  unison 
with  the  minds  of  those  who  dwell  in  closest  contact  with 
the  silent  earth  and  the  inarticiilate  beasts  of  fold  and  pasture. 
And  in  such  companionship,  with  such  affinities,  the  literary 
form  and  the  sentiment  of  the  subject  have  reached  a  singular 
harmony  of  matter  and  manner.  Something  of  peasant  dignity, 
the  restrained  dignity  of  the  great  peasant-painters.  Millet, 
Segantini,  Bastien-Lepage,  has  infected  his  mood.  The  reti¬ 
cence  of  men  slow  to  utter  the  sober  depth  of  their  griefs,  slow  to 
make  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  familiar  affections,  slow 
to  make  manifest  the  tenacity  of  joys,  memories,  fears  and 
hopes  intertwined  with  the  fibres  of  life  itself,  has  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  his  pen.  He  has  painted  ‘  ces  paysans  des  cotes, 
‘  travailleurs  tacitumes,  qui  regardent  la  mer  par-dessus  les 
‘  dunes,  et  que  tourmente  un  peu  de  songe  quand  le  vent  souffie  ’ ; 
he  has  interpreted  that  taciturnity,  and  he  has  likewise — as 
an  artist  gifted  with  imaginative  faculty— in  painting  the 
sleeper  painted  also  the  dream. 
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Art.  III.— the  LAND  QUESTION. 

1.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1906. 

2.  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Small  Holdings, 

1906. 

3.  The  Tariff  Commission.  Vol.  III.  Report  of  the  Agricul¬ 

tural  Committee.  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1906. 

4.  Land  Reform.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Longmans.  1906. 

b.  The  Relations  of  Rents,  Vfa/ges  and  Profits  in  Agriculture, 
and  their  Bearing  on  Rural  Depopulation.  By  J.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1906. 

^  Phe  accession  to  power  of  a  Radical  Ministry,  supported  by 
a  very  large  Radical  majority,  in  which  there  are  very  few 
men  who  know  anything  about  the  management  of  land  or  the 
administration  of  estates,  has  been  sign^sed  by  a  revival  of 
those  time-honoured  declamations  against  ‘  survivals  of  feudal- 
‘  ism,’  both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  which  are  so  familiar  to 
all  who  have  studied  the  controversies  about  landed  property 
any  time  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

But  with  this  there  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  first  time  a 
desire  to  introduce  State  interference  and  State  regulation  into 
land  contracts  which  was  unknown  before  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Irish  legislation,  and  was  elaborately  apologised  for  by  him  in 
1881  as  being  justified  only  by  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
scarcity  of  land,  accompanied  by  land  hunger,  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland.* 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  now  thought 
applicable  to  land  legislation  for  Great  Britain,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  that  orthodox  association  the 
Cobden  Club,  which  consistently  used  to  advocate  freedom  of 
contract,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  soil  from  all  such  obstacles 
on  free  traffic  as  entails,  family  settlements,  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  and  other  survivals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  matter  of 

*  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which,  when  her  social  rela¬ 
tions  permit  of  it,  will  derive  more  benefits  than  Ireland  from 
perfect  freedom  of  contract  in  land.  .  .  .  We  should  not  force  any¬ 
one  into  the  Land  Court.  ...  We  should  not  by  compulsion  insure 
the  perpetuity  of  what,  after  all,  is  an  abnormal  system  .  .  .  (justi¬ 
fied  only  by  ‘  land  hunger  coupled  with  land  scarcity  ’).  Hansard, 
365,  p.  907  et  seq.  April  7,  1881. 
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much  regret  that  more  has  not  been  accomplished  to  facilitate 
free  dealing  in  land,  but  it  will  be  still  more  regrettable  if  the 
forces  in  favour  of  State  regulation  and  State  interference  are 
let  loose.  They  have  had  full  sway  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  Ireland,  and  all  parties  are  agreed  that  the  result  pro¬ 
duced  is  bad  for  everyone  concerned. 

Feudalism  is  a  fine  mouth-filling,  question-begging  term,  and 
has  rendered  much  service  to  many  worthy  men  who  in  leading 
articles  and  on  platforms  have  deplored  the  depopulation  of 
the  rural  districts,  and  have  denounced  the  policy  which,  by 
adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  has  built  up  the  great 
estates,  and  has  accumulated  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  area  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  about  a  thousand  families.  Probably 
no  men  regret  more  than  the  large  owners  that  their  ancestors 
had  not  sought  some  other  investment  for  their  savings ;  but 
the  survivals  of  feudalism,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  of  the  manorial 
sjrstem  which  existed  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  have 
by  no  means  worked  entirely  for  evil. 

Originally  the  tenant  paid  his  acknowledgement  for  his  land 
entirely  in  service  or  in  produce.  Hence  much  was  regulated 
by  custom  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take,  and  a  strict 
business  footing  was  impossible.  It  is  true  that  cash  rents  began 
to  take  the  place  of  service  rents  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  but 
the  system  was  not  well  established  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  there  were  many  curious  relics  existing  till  quite  recently ; 
the  tenants,  for  instance,  on  some  great  estates  in  the  north  of 
England  being  boimd  to  find  a  man  and  a  horse  to  represent 
the  farm  in  the  local  troop  of  yeomanry.  And  the  give  and 
take — more  give  than  take — is  in  operation  whenever  there  is 
a  bad  season  or  a  tenant  gets  into  difficulties. 

The  owners  of  hotels  at  seaside  resorts  do  not  give  their 
tenants  a  reduction  when  the  weather  or  a  Paris  exhibition 
makes  the  season  at  Hygeia-super-Mare  a  failure.  If  a  grocer 
neglects  his  business  and  falls  into  arrears  he  gets  scant  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  farmer  is  a  privileged  person.  His  lease  binds  his 
landlord,  but  it  does  not  in  practice  bind  him ;  and,  while  the 
landowner  is  still  expected  to  show  a  patriarchal  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  all  who  live  on  his  estates,  and  the  tenant 
is  qmte  able  to  make  his  own  bargain  about  his  holding,  the 
modem  law-maker  would  compulsorily  read  into  every  farm 
agreement  the  utmost  relaxation  that  custom  has  allowed. 
Moreover,  though  the  landlord  finds  three-fourths,  if  not  four- 
fifths,  of  the  capital,  and  though  the  tenant  is  quite  content 
that  his  freedom  of  action  should  be  limited,  the  junior  partner 
is  to  be  free  to  manage  or  mismanage  the  property  as  he  pleases. 
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This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  demand,  for  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
voted  over  twenty  years  ago  (the  ‘  Times,’  November  19,  1884) 
that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  farm  exactly  as  he  liked ;  but 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1906,  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  translate  these  theories  into  practice  in  Great  Britain. 

The  names  best  known  in  connexion  with  this  measure  are 
those  of  west  country  members  of  Parliament,  but  that  of  its 
real  author,  Mr.  George  Lambert,  being  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  did  not  appear  on  the  back  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  undoubtedly  possesses  some  qualifications  for  dealing  with 
farming  questions.  The  son  of  a  Devonshire  yeoman,  he  won 
in  1891  for  the  Home  Rulers  the  seat  vacated  on  his  father’s 
death  by  the  present  Lord  Portsmouth,  and  he  has  since  de¬ 
feated  with  the  utmost  ease  two  attempts  to  displace  him. 
He  was  the  farmers’  candidate.  He  farms  his  own  land,  renting 
a  moderate  holding  besides,  and  on  many  occasions  previous  to 
his  being  given  ofl&ce  he  has,  being  well  primed  with  market, 
ordinary  grievances,  brought  in  agricultural  Bills  embodying 
the  wishes  of  his  agricultural  supporters.  He  has,  however, 
no  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  letting  of  land  or  of  estate 
management.  That  branch  of  the  subject  was  no  doubt  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  covered  by  the  putative  parent  of  the  Bill,  Mr. 
Agar  Robartes,  the  son  and  heir  of  a  very  wealthy  nobleman 
who  owns  large  estates  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  and  luckily 
for  himself  is  quite  independent  of  the  rents  he  receives  from 
them.  Mr.  Robartes  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  never  pretended  to  have  given 
much  study  to  any  political  question ;  indeed,  it  was  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  in  Grand  Committee  that  he  had  not  been  very 
fully  coached  as  to  the  contents  or  effect  of  his  own  Bill. 

He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Soares,  a  gentleman  whose  legal 
training  had  been  obtained  in  the  north  of  England,  and  who 
till  he  became  candidate  and  member  for  the  Barnstaple  divi¬ 
sion  of  Devonshire  had  very  little  knowledge  of  agriculture 
from  any  point  of  view.  But,  like  Mr.  Lambert,  he  was  well 
primed  with  farmers’  grievances ;  and  his  speeches  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  had  ever  allowed  his  judgement  to  be  perverted 
by  consideration  of  what  there  might  be  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side. 

It  is  little  wonder,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill  was  a  very  crude  affair,  and  that  when  it  emerged 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  though  nearly  doubled  in  length, 
it  contained  only  fifty  lines  of  the  measure  originally  intro¬ 
duced  ;  indeed,  the  amendments  made  are  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  power  of  a  minority  which  knows  what  it  is  talking  about 
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to  influence  a  majority  which,  though  well  meaning,  is  ill- 
informed  ;  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  arguments  of 
the  minority  are  reinforced  by  the  strong  representations  made 
by  supporters  of  the  Government  as  to  the  one-sidedness 
and  injustice  of  some  of  the  clauses  which  they  are  asked 
to  vote  for.  Posing  as  a  bereaved  parent,  Mr.  Soares  com¬ 
plained  sadly  at  Ilfracombe  on  February  6  that  his  Bill 
‘  was  much  weakened  when  before  the  House  of  Commons,’ 
and  was  ‘rent  limb  from  limb’  by  the  Peers.  To  test  the 
justice  of  this  complaint  it  is  worth  while  to  recall,  for  it  is  now 
a  twelvemonth  old,  the  objects  which  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  had  in  view  and  to  consider  how  the  Bill  proposed  to 
carry  out  those  objects,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  met 
by  the  Act  that  has  been  passed. 

The  memorandum  on  the  front  page  begins :  ‘  The  object  is 
‘  to  extend,  cheapen,  and  simplify  the  law  of  compensation  for 
‘  tenants’  improvements.’  The  question  of  ‘  extension  ’  was 
dealt  with,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  the  Grand  Committee. 
In  regard  to  the  other  points  the  Government,  by  entirely 
recasting  the  first  clause,  have  put  considerable  improvement 
on  the  present  practice  within  the  reach  of  the  parties  interested. 

The  subject  is  a  little  difficult,  and  has  been  made  obscure 
by  a  confused  use  of  terms,  but  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  speaking 
to  the  Farmers’  Club  at  Taunton  on  January  24,  explained 
what  had  been  done  in  luminous  language  : 

‘  It  had  been  supposed,  although  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  it,  that  no  one  could  go  out  of  a  farm  and  get  com¬ 
pensation  settled  without  going  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  fact  was  that  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
had  arisen  because  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  things 
by  their  right  names.  Valuers  had  been  termed  arbitrators,  and 
arbitrators  umpires.  Under  the  new  Act  they  had  tried  to  do 
away  with  any  misunderstanding  on  this  subject.  A  landlord  and 
tenant  could  agree  between  themselves  on  the  matter  of  com¬ 
pensation,  or  they  could  agree  to  appoint  two  valuers,  and  if  an 
arrangement  was  arrived  at  the  matter  ended.  If  it  did  not,  either 
the  parties  could  agree  upon  an  arbitrator,  or  they  could  delegate 
the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  to  the  valuers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  was  a  deadlock,  and  the  parties  could  not  agree, 
then,  in  order  that  the  thing  should  go  forward  and  a  settlement 
be  arrived  at,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  appoint  a  single 
arbitrator,  and  there  was  one  statutory  form  of  arbitration  pre¬ 
scribed.’ 

Hitherto  the  valuers,  misnamed  arbitrators,  have  appointed 
their  own  umpire  ;  and  as  the  tenant’s  valuer  has  usually  been 
a  local  auctioneer,  and  the  landlord’s  often  has,  the  valuer  of 
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to-day  has  been  the  umpire  of  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa,  with 
the  results  that  might  be  expected.  It  will  be  far  easier  now 
for  the  parties  to  insist  that  the  arbitrator  shall  be  a  man  of 
good  standing  and  responsibiUty,  of  the  class  of  the  gentlemen 
who  act  as  surveyors  under  the  Board  of  Agricultxire,  or  as 
valuers  imder  the  Settled  Land  Acts  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  take  an  enlightened  view  of  its 
responsibilities,  and  that  it  will  in  all  cases  when  resorted  to 
do  its  best  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  umpires  appointed  to  act 
in  questions  arising  under  the  Act.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
in  view  of  the  new  duties  imposed  by  the  succeeding  clauses, 
which  deal  with  freedom  of  cropping,  and  compensation  for 
damage  done  by  game  and  for  disturbance. 

Under  the  latter  in  particular  important  questions  of  principle 
will  arise,  and  the  early  decisions  may  have  far-reaching  effect. 
Presumably,  for  the  next  few  years  at  any  rate,  it  will  be 
‘  good  estate  management  ’  to  divide  farms,  just  as  forty  year? 
ago  it  was  the  right  thing  to  consolidate  them ;  so  it  will  be  more 
interesting  to  see  how  far,  if  at  all,  offences  against  morals  are 
held  to  justify  the  disturbance  of  a  tenant.  There  are  many 
excellent  clergymen  who  would  consider  they  were  themselves 
sinning  against  God  and  man  if  they  retained  as  tenants  of 
their  glebe  a  farmer  who  married  his  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  other  landowners,  including  a  majority 
of  those  who  have  seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  who 
would  view  such  a  transaction  in  a  different  light.  Will  it  be 
laid  down  that  if  you  occupy  the  Parsonage  Farm  you  must 
keep  all  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  that  on  the  Manor  Farm 
you  need  not  be  particular  about  more  than  eight  or  nine  ? 
It  may,  however,  be  some  time  before  a  ruling  has  to  be  given 
on  such  a  case,  while  references  as  to  damage  by  game  and 
miscropping  are  likely  to  be  among  the  first.  A  few  strong 
arbitrators  might  do  infinite  good  if  they  dealt  with  migratory 
‘  farm  milkers  ’  as  they  deserve,  and  no  people  have  more  to 
gain  from  the  eradication  of  these  pests  than  genuine  farmers. 

The  farm-milker  is  the  blackleg  of  his  class.  He  will  take  a 
farm,  which  no  one  else  will  have,  at  the  landlord’s  price  or  a 
trifle  below.  He  will  thereby  spoil  the  market  for  his  fellows, 
as  effectually  as  he  spoils  the  farm,  which  he  racks  out  in  three 
or  four  years,  leaving  it  all  but  worthless  for  the  next  five. 

As  to  game  damage,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of 
cases  will  be  settled,  as  at  present,  by  agreement,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  machinery  of  the  Act  will  not  often  be  put 
in  motion  except  in  regard  to  claims  made  by  tenants  on  quitting 
their  holding. 
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It  was  on  this  point  that  one  of  the  most  important  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Bill  was  inserted  by  the  Grand  Committee,  who 
by  limiting  compensation  for  improvements  to  tenants  quitting 
their  holdings,  negatived  the  proposal  of  the  promoters  that 
‘  sitting  tenants  ’  should  be  paid  for  adding  to  the  agricultural 
value  of  their  farms. 

As  the  political  orthodoxy  of  the  Grand  Committee  was  above 
suspicion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  decision  will  dispose  for 
ever  of  the  theory  that  a  man  should  be  paid  for  ‘  continuous 
‘  good  farming,’  although  good  farming  is  part  of  his  agreement, 
and  although,  apart  from  his  legal  obligations,  continuous  good 
farming  is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  he  can  secure 
interest  on  his  capital. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  farm-milker  may,  by  persistent 
skinning  of  the  land  for  three  or  four  years,  make  money  at 
ruinous  cost  to  the  soil  by  continuous  bad  farming  during  a 
short  tenancy ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  any  farming  that  is 
not  good  be  made  to  pay.  And  why  the  pursuit  on  business 
lines  of  the  agricultural  industry  should  be  singled  out  for 
exceptional  reward  is  not  obvious.  Mr.  Robartes  was  described 
by  a  veracious  society  newspaper  as  the  best-dressed  young 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
gives  his  tailor  a  bonus  for  making  his  clothes  fit  him. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a  complaint  that 
has  often  done  duty  on  platforms  and  in  the  Press — namely, 
that  when  a  farm,  owing  to  improved  management,  becomes  of 
greater  value,  the  owner  claims  a  share  of  the  increase.  A  very 
common  case  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  A  farm  is  let 
to  A  B  in  1890  for  250i.  a  year.  He  dies  in  1900,  having  for 
two  or  three  years  previously  been  unable  to  attend  properly 
to  business  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  The  farm  has  conse¬ 
quently  suffered,  and  can  only  be  relet  to  X  Y  at  220Z.,  the 
landlord  having  besides  to  lay  out  70i.  or  80i.  to  bring  the 
buildings,  Ac.,  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  tenant.  X  Y, 
a  vigorous  man,  soon  restores  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and 
in  1907  the  owner  requires  and  obtains  the  old  rent  of  250i. 
Where  is  the  hardship  ?  The  farm  was  worth  at  least  220i. 
in  1900,  or  X  Y  would  not  have  given  that  rent  for  it.  Each 
year  in  competent  hands  it  was  improving  in  value.  In  1907 
it  was  again  worth  2501.,  or  the  tenant  would  have  refused  to 
give  it,  and  the  landlord,  knowing  that  another  change  of 
tenancy  would  cost  him  another  701.  or  so,  would  have  acquiesced; 
but  if  worth  250i.  in  1907,  it  was  worth  fully  240i.  in  1906, 
and  230i.  the  year  before,  so  that  for  at  least  two  years  before 
the  rise  the  tenant  had  it  for  a  substantial  sum  below  its  value. 
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In  what  business  but  famiing  would  such  a  transaction  not 
be  considered  obvious  and  rational  ?  In  what  other  country 
would  such  a  transaction  be  penalised  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  heir  to  Lanhydrock  and  by  the  other  authors  of  the 
BiU  1 

It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
had  not  read  the  form  in  which  their  draftsman  proposed  to  give 
the  tenant  the  right  to  claim  compensation  for  damage  done  by 
winged  game,  for  the  genius  who  framed  the  clause  would  have 
allowed  the  claim  to  be  made  without  notice,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  tenancy — maybe,  months  or  years  after  the  damage 
was  sustained — and  provided  no  machinery  by  which  the  tenant 
could  exercise  his  right  beyond  that  alre^y  existing  under  the 
common  law — an  omission  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  would  have  rendered  the  privilege  useless.  This 
clause,  as  introduced,  consisted  of  less  than  four  lines  and  a  half ; 
the  Grand  Committee  expanded  it  to  eighteen  and  a  half,  and  the' 
House  of  Commons  to  over  thirty-four  lines. 

The  object  of  the  clause  is  unquestionably  reasonable,  and,  if 
its  operation  reduces  the  number  of  estates  on  which  excessive 
preservation  of  game  obtains,  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  heavy  bags  are  overdone.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  some  quarters  to  pour  contempt  on  battue-shooting 
as  a  practice  which  has  none  of  the  manly  virtues  of  sport,  and 
is  only  the  demoralising  luxury  of  lazy,  self-indulgent  people. 
It  may  freely  be  admitt^  that  a  large  head  of  game  can  only  be 
reared  by  a  long  purse ;  but  to  suppose  that  money  is  the  only 
thing  necessary  for  killing  them  when  reared  is,  of  course,  a 
complete  delusion.  No  gamekeeper  can  show  birds  in  great 
numbers,  or  bring  them  in  good  style  to  the  guns,  unless  he  has 
studied  their  habits  under  every  possible  variety  of  local  weather 
and  wind  with  minute  care.  No  shot  can  kill  ninety  high  pheasants 
out  of  a  hundred  without  exceptional  skill,  and  no  one  can 
maintain  his  quickness  and  accuracy  throiigh  a  long  day’s  heavy 
shooting  imless  his  body  and  his  nerves  are  in  as  good  condition 
as  those  of  any  marksman  in  the  Final  Hundred  for  the  King’s 
Prize  at  Bisley. 

But,  admitting  all  this,  there  is  little  to  be  admired  in  a  practice 
which  sometimes,  at  any  rate,  sacrifices  good  land  to  what  is 
hardly  good  sport ;  and  thanks  vdll  be  due  to  the  authors  of 
this  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  it,  there  is  less 
competition  among  preservers  of  game  to  beat  each  other’s 
records.  It  is  quite  a  delusion,  however,  to  suppose  that  it 
will  stop  what  some  decry  by  the  question-begging  term  of 
battue -shooting ;  for  where  shooting  is  a  great  object,  and 
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money  is  not,  the  owner  of  the  coverts  will  take  the  land  ad¬ 
joining  them  into  hand  and  use  it  deliberately  as  a  game  farm. 

Indirectly,  also,  the  new  legislation  may  affect  adversely  a 
class  of  landowners  who  deserve  far  more  sympathy :  those, 
namely,  whose  diminished  rent-roll  obliges  them  to  let  their 
places  or  their  shooting  or  both  ;  but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Birrell,  the 
functions  of  a  minority  under  a  Radical  Grovemment  are  now 
well  understood. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  th6  other  clause 
dealing  with  game,  as  that  has  disappeared  from  the  Bill,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Lambert’s  admirers  throughout 
Devonshire,  where,  unfortunately  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
county,  many  farmers  take  advantage  of  the  Ground  Game  Act 
to  preserve  rabbits  for  profit,  instep  of  killing  them  down  as 
pests.  The  damage  done  to  land  and  fences  is  very  great ;  but 
‘  the  rabbit  train  ’  has  become  a  local  institution. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  clause,  though  it 
would  not  have  made  it  any  easier  or  cheaper  to  destroy  rabbits, 
made  it  simple  for  any  ill-conditioned  tenant  to  render  absolutely 
worthless  the  partridge-shooting  on  his  farm.  Fortunately, 
however,  supporters  of  the  Government  made  effective  repre¬ 
sentations  on  this  point,  and  the  clause  was  struck  out  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  E.  Strachey,  as  was  another  amending  the  law  of 
distress,  whereby  the  farmer’s  would-be  friends  would  hare 
dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the  universal  custom  of  giving  three  to 
six  months’  credit  for  rents. 

Less  questionable  from  the  tenant’s  point  of  view  was  the 
fourth  (now  the  third)  clause ;  and  on  grounds  of  principle, 
little  objection  can  be  made  to  giving  a  tenant  a  free  hand  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  subject  only  to  his  not  abusing  the 
liberty  conceded  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  the  extended 
powers  been  granted  in  the  bald  form  recommended  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  the  amendment  of  the  law  would  have 
worked  very  badly  in  practice. 

The  theory  of  a  certain  school  of  modem  land  legislators  is 
that  landowners,  as  a  class,  are  ignorant  of  their  business,  and 
care  for  nothing  but  game  and  rents ;  while  farmers  are  all 
both  honest  and  capable  ;  and,  still  guided  by  theory,  they  hold 
that  the  landlord’s  right  to  recover  dilapidations,  if  a  farm  is 
left  in  bad  condition,  is  quite  as  valuable  an  asset  as  the  tenant’s 
right  to  claim  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  manures  &c. 
he  leaves  behind. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  denied  that  some  few  landlords  ad¬ 
minister  their  estates  in  a  way  that  gets  their  fellows  a  bad 
name ;  but  that  landlords,  as  a  class,  treat][their  tenants  with 
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justice,  and  something  more,  was  repeated  over  and  over  again 
by  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  constantly 
declared  that  the  Bill  of  which  he  had  charge  was  only  designed 
to  bring  estate  management  generally  up  to  the  standard  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  properties  owned  by  his  fellow  Peers.  Just, 
however,  as  there  is  a  percentage  of  bad  landlords,  so  there  is  a 
percentage  of  bad  tenants,  and  as  farmers  are  far  more  numerous 
than  landowners,  bad  farmers  are  not  so  uncommon  as  is  sup¬ 
posed.  Some  are  simply  ignorant  or  lazy  ;  *  some  are  dishonest 
also  ;  a  few  are  clever  but  unscrupulous  ;  and  the  worse  the  land 
has  been  treated,  the  less  protection  is  afforded  by  a  dilapida¬ 
tions  clause.  If  a  farm  has  been  impoverished  and  befouled  by 
one  of  the  first-mentioned  class,  he  will  have  lost  his  own  money 
in  the  process,  and  be  unable,  however  willing,  to  make  reparation ; 
but  if  the  holding  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  or  unscrupulous 
man,  he  will  find  means  before  the  catastrophe,  either  to  put 
his  assets  out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors,  or  to  frame  a  budget 
of  claims  which  will  go  far  to  keep  him  on  the  right  side  ;  for  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
to  a  local  auctioneer  that  any  so-called  improvement  is  of  no 
value  to  an  incoming  tenant.  Moreover,  there  are  unfortunately 
some  manure  dealers  who  are  not  above  altering  their  invoices 
to  suit  their  customers. 

It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  these  considerations  were  unknown 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  some  of  whom,  at  any  rate,  would 
claim  to  be  practical  men ;  but,  as  they  deliberately  ignored 
them,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Grand  Conunittee,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords  successively  ‘  weakened  ’ 
and  expanded  the  clause  till  its  original  eight-and-a-half  lines 
became  twenty-four,  thirty-four,  with  an  important  limitation 
to  arable  land,  and  finally  thirty-eight  lines.  It  b  significant, 
too,  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  this  measure  was  handled 
by  the  Government,  that  though  it  applied  to  Scotland,  and 
though  the  landowners  of  England  were  given  in  Grand  Com¬ 
mittee  the  power  of  restraining  a  tenant  by  ‘  injunction  ’  from 
abusing  hb  powers,  it  was  only  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then 

*  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  of  CUfton  Park,  Roxburghshire,  in  hb 
valuable  work  on  ‘  Agricultural  Changes,’  gives  on  pp.  79,  80,  and 
157,  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  farmers  cling  to  an 
unsound  opinion.  Rye  grass  has  been  condemned  for  a  hundred 
years  as  thoroughly  unsuitable  for  poor  land,  and  undesirable 
for  upland  pastures  and  situations,  but  it  is  still  largely  sown 
because  its  use  in  excessive  proportion  was  recommended  by  a 
seedsman  in  1833  for  the  reason  only  that  the  seeds  of  other 
grasses  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
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not  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  a  corre¬ 
sponding  power  of  obtaining  an  ‘  interdict  ’  was  given  to  the 
landowner  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  Scotch  interests  met  with 
scanty  consideration  in  either  House  ;  the  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland  said  frankly  in  the  Grand  Committee  that  the  more 
he  saw  of  the  Bill  the  less  he  liked  it ;  but  it  was  applied  to 
Scotland  all  the  same,  and  the  parties  to  leases  there  will  have  to 
accommodate  themselves  as  best  they  can  to  a  measure  designed 
for  year  to  year  tenancies.  A  ludicrous  result  of  this  Procrustean 
method  is  that  a  yearly  tenant  can  be  compelled  to  conform  to 
his  undertakings  as  to  cultivation  for  a  year  and  fifty-one  weeks, 
by  giving  him  notice  on  April  1  to  leave  at  the  next  Ladyday 
twelvemonths  ;  but  the  holder  of  a  renewable  lease  can  farm  as  he 
likes  till  within  a  year  of  quitting,  although  he  has  given  two 
years’  notice  of  his  intention  to  leave. 

The  next  clause  (now  the  fourth)  was  the  most  debateable  in 
the  Bill.  In  its  original  form  it  was  very  wide  and  very  vague. 
Whenever  a  landlord  refused  to  renew  a  tenancy,  or  demanded 
an  increase  of  rent  without  what  an  arbitrator  might  consider 
‘sufficient  cause,’  he  was  to  pay  the  tenant  compensation  for 
the  loss  he  sustained  by  reason  of  quitting  his  holding.  Even 
the  present  House  of  Commons  shrank  from  giving  its  sanction 
to  such  a  very  crude  proviso,  and  words,  the  outcome  of  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  and  discussion  on  both  sides,  were  intro¬ 
duced,  mainly  on  the  initiative  of  the  Government,  which 
attempt  to  define  what  is  reasonable  disturbance  and  fair  increase 
of  rent,  and  to  measirre  the  loss  likely  to  be  imposed  on  a  tenant 
by  being  forced  to  leave. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  a 
‘  disturbed  ’  tenant  might  equitably  be  entitled  to  some  com¬ 
pensation  ;  and  the  clause,  as  amended,  makes  a  gallant  and  not 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  schedule  those  circumstances.  The 
disturbance  must  be  a  capricious  one,  and  inconsistent  with 
good  estate  management ;  the  rise  in  rent  must  be  based,  not  on 
improved  prices  or  better  conditions,  but  solely  on  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  the  tenant,  for  which  he  has  not  received  an 
equivalent  either  directly  in  money  or  money’s  worth,  or  indirectly 
in  the  shape  of  low  rent. 

Instances  where  these  conditions  apply  would  be  hard  to 
find  ;  a  single  one,  and  that  not  fully  proved,  did  duty  over  and 
over  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  farmers  have  not 
much  protection  if  a  property  is  sold  and  the  new  owner  applies 
strict  business  methods  to  his  purchase ;  and  it  may  be  freely 
admitted  that,  when  such  cases  occur,  the  tenant  deserves  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  sympathy.  It  is  proverbial,  how- 
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ever,  that  haid  cases  make  bad  law,  and  some  claims  for  ‘  moral 
‘  and  intellectual  damage,’  as  remarkable  as  Mr.  Kruger’s,  would 
probably  have  been  put  forward  under  the  clause  even  as  amended 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  loss  or  expense  on  a  sale  or 
removal  of  stock  is  a  very  uncertain  and  elastic  amount,  for, 
as  everybody  with  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  country  life 
knows,  the  value  of  stock  varies  greatly  with  the  weather.  Twenty- 
four  hours’  rain  will  sometimes  amend  prices  15  per  cent. ;  while  in 
the  best  of  times  an  auction  may  be  ruined  by  a  thimderstorm, 
and  if  somebody  is  to  pay  the  difference  between  what  stock 
fetch  and  what,  in  the  owner’s  opinion,  they  ought  to  fetch, 
there  is  little  inducement  to  the  vendor  to  send  them  up  in  good 
condition  or  to  push  the  sale. 

The  word  ‘  removal  ’  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  ‘  whither  ?  ’ 
One  man  removes  a  mile  or  two  to  the  next  parish  ;  another 
refuses  a  vacant  farm  close  by  and  migrates,  as  scores  and  scores 
of  Western  and  Scotch  farmers  have  done  of  their  own  accord, 
to  some  distant  county.  It  is  fortunate  for  everybody,  except 
the  lawyers,  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  clause  was  put  into 
workable  shape,  the  most  useful  and  practical  amendments 
being  those  which  require  notice  of  a  claim  to  be  given  and 
permit  a  valuation  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  to  be  made  before 
the  tenant  quits. 

Though  there  was  nothing  that  led  to  much  debate  in  the 
remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill,  they  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  remark.  The  fifth,  as  to  market  gardens,  which  was  added 
in  Grand  Committee,  extends,  in  1906,  the  benefits  of  Acts  passed 
in  1895  and  1897  to  improvements  made  on  holdings  over 
twelve  years  ago.  This  is  probably  a  record  in  ex  post  facto 
legislation ;  but  it  was  not  questioned  by  either  party  in  either 
House.  It  is  well  to  recall,  however,  that  anything  which  gives 
the  outgoing  tenant  a  penny  more  than  his  just  due  is  injurious 
to  agriculture  as  depleting  the  generally  inadequate  capital  of 
the  incoming  tenant.  The  heavy  payments  that  have  to  be 
made  on  taking  over  a  market  garden  are  rendering  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  new  men  to  enter  the  industry ;  if  they  rent 
land  that  has  been  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  big  outlay  is 
required  for  plants  and  trees  to  convert  it  into  a  garden  ;  if  they 
seek  to  follow  somebody  else  in  a  ready-made  market  garden, 
they  are  handicapped  by  the  large  sums  claimed  by  their  pre¬ 
decessor  ;  for  in  market  gardening,  as  in  farming,  the  rule  applies 
that  hardly  any  arbitrator  has  had  the  courage  to  say  that  any¬ 
thing,  however  useless,  is  of  no  value  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

The  succeeding  clause,  by  giving  power  to  a  tenant  to  do 
necessary  repairs  to  buildings  when  his  landlord  refuses  to 
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execute  them,  reduces  to  a  practical  and  useful  shape  the  ambi¬ 
tious  ideas  of  the  drafters  of  the  Bill.  Their  aim  was  to 
make  the  landlord  a  mere  rent-charger,  liable  to  pay,  as  often  as 
the  caprice  of  any  and  every  tenant  might  demand,  for  a  detailed 
valuation  of  any  and  every  holding  on  his  estate ;  while  the  tenant 
was  given  a  free  hand  to  deal  as  he  pleased  with  the  property 
he  rented,  with  power  to  crop  it  as  he  liked,  to  alter  the  character 
of  it,  and  to  lay  out  money  on  the  buildings  and  permanent  plant. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  there  are  some  grazing  'farms  which, 
under  present  conditions,  could  be  turned  to  better  accoimt  by 
dairying ;  there  are  many  acres  now  producing  in  potatoes  or 
asparagus  more  valuable  crops  than  they  ever  yielded  under 
com ;  and  there  are  people  who  argue,  not  without  justification 
on  paper,  that  the  sugar-beet  industry  might  be  carried  on  with 
advantage  in  the  Eastern  counties  ;  but  surely  a  farmer  who  has 
enterprise  and  capital  for  a  new  departure  is  not  likely  to  be 
incapable  of  making  a  bargain  about  it  with  a  landlord.  The 
owner  of  a  farm  supplies  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the 
capital  connected  with  it :  why  should  the  direction  of  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
partner  ?  A  tenant  who  does  work  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  landlord’s  repairs  to  ‘  buildings,  bridges,  watercourses, 

‘  and  works  for  the  supply  of  water  or  water  power  ’  is  lending 
his  landlord  money.  Moneylenders  can  generally  arrange  their 
own  terms  as  to  interest  and  security ;  borrowers  are  generally 
allowed  to  decline  a  loan  if  they  would  rather  be  without  it. 

The  promoters  of  this  Bill  no  doubt  claim  to  be  practical 
men :  an  example  of  their  practical  methods  is  furnished  by 
the  way  in  which  the  clause  under  review  was  drafted.  In¬ 
credible  as  it  may  sound,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent 
the  tenant  from  claiming  for  repairs,  thatch,  for  instance,  or 
the  laying  of  metal  on  an  occupation  road,  which  he  was  bound 
to  do  himself ;  and  there  was  no  proviso  as  to  notice  :  a  land¬ 
lord,  on  sending  out  the  new  windows  he  had  had  made  for  a 
farm-house,  might  have  found  the  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
neighbouring  builder. 

The  truth  is,  that  these  practical  men  and  their  practical 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ignore  the  salient 
fact  of  British  agriculture,  that  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
have  not  enough  capital  to  do  justice  to  the  acreage  they  occupy. 

This  is  partly  due  to  misfortune ;  to  the  bad  seasons,  which 
have  swallowed  up  so  much  of  farmers’  capital  in  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  *  partly  to  the  tempting  opportunities  of  investment  in 

*  In  the  time  of  George  III.  agriculture  was  a  by-industry  with 
VOL.  CCV.  NO.  COCCXX.  Z 
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other  directions ;  largely  to  the  evil  tradition  that  to  pay  5001. 
a  year  and  to  farm  500  acres  indifferently  is  more  respectable 
than  to  pay  3501.  a  year  and  to  farm  350  acres  thoroughly ; 
partly  to  the  fact  that  till  recent  developements  of  chemical 
manures  had  shown  that  additional  capital  could  be  profitably 
used  for  intensive  farming — a  fact  as  yet  not  half  appreciated 
in  the  agricultural  world — the  natural,  nay,  almost  the  only, 
outlet  for  the  progressive  and  ambitious  farmer,  was  to  take 
more  land  as  his  capital  increased. 

The  old  text-books  used  to  speak  of  101.  per  acre  as  the  capital 
which  a  farmer  ought  to  possess ;  but  that  is  a  standard  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  quality  and  value  of  the  acre.  Mr.  R. 
Rew,  in  his  Assistant  Commissioner’s  Report  on  North  Devon 
(C.  7728,  1895),  mentions  a  district  where  farmers  told  him  of 
farms  being  token  with  30s.  and  even  under  20s.  per  acre, 
‘  trusting  to  Providence  and  long  credit,’  which,  as  he  does  not 
mention  that  some  of  the  land  would  be  dear  at  6s.  per  annum, 
sounds  ridiculously  inadequate. 

It  is  hkely  that  an  estimate  which  puts  the  capital  of  the 
average  tenant  on  average  land  at  four  or  five  times  the  rent  * 
is  not  far  from  the  mark :  a  certain  number  no  doubt  have 
more ;  many  unquestionably  have  less,  but  in  every  parish  the 
man  who  is  doing  well,  be  lus  farm  big  or  small,  is  the  man  who 
is  comparatively  over-capitalised,  the  man  who  is  able  to  pay 
cash  for  his  manure,  the  man  of  whom  his  neighbours  say 
enviously,  ‘  he  has  plenty  of  money  ’ ;  while  the  man  who  starves 
his  farm,  who  neglects  his  fences  and  cuts  down  his  labour  bill, 
is  the  man  ‘  who  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew,’  the 
man  who  is  carrying  on  his  father’s  farm,  though  he  has  had  to 
pay  away  half  his  father’s  capital  to  his  brothers  and  sisters ; 
or  the  man  who  likes  to  feel  he  is  the  biggest  farmer  in  the 
parish,  though  he  has  to  take  long  credit  and  inferior  stuff 
from  the  manure  merchant,  and  is  often  late  with  his  cheque 
when  rent-day  comes  round. 

Intensive  farming,  when  it  comes  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  is  likely  to  work  a  cure  for  the  rural  depopulation 
wMch  all  deplore,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  happy  condition 
of  districts  such  as  the  Channel  Islands  and  West  Cornwall,  in 
which  it  already  prevails. 

These  favoured  spots  of  course  have  special  advantages  in 
climate  and  early  maturity ;  but  if  it  becomes  a  fact  that  large 

those  who  had  other  callings,  and  the  profits  were  often  14  to 
20  per  cent.  Nicholson,  p.  67. 

*  See  also  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  471. 
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capital  can  be  profitably  used  on  small  areas  not  specially 
favoured  by  climate,  capital  is  likely  to  seek  the  outlet  pro¬ 
vided.  As  Professor  Nicholson  has  pointed  out,  the  great 
economic  forces  that  are  always  at  work  beneath  the  surface 
of  society  will  make  their  way  and  assert  themselves,  whatever 
may  be  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  compulsion  of  custom. 

He  has  shown  how  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  the  ‘  great 
‘  fields  ’  and  the  scattered  ‘  long  acres,’  paid  for  in  labour  and 
produce-rents,  were,  even  before  the  Black  Death  (1.349),  giving 
way  to  money-rents  and  wages  paid  in  cash ;  and  how  coinci- 
dently  the  serfs  gained  their  personal  freedom  and  became 
practically  peasant  proprietors  or  yeomen — ^how  the  depopula¬ 
tion  wrought  by  the  pestilence  caused  a  scarcity  of  labour,  and 
how,  the  attempt  to  revive  forced  labour  being  frustrated  by 
the  Peasants’  Revolt,  landowners  adopted  another  remedy,  and 
made  tenant-farmers  of  the  former  serfs,  letting  with  the  land  the 
stock  and  capital  necessary  to  work  it— how  some  hundred  years 
later,  when  wages  were  very  high  (241.  10s.  a  year,  with  the  4  lb. 
loaf  at  \d.)  and  wool  the  same,  and  the  old  method  of  cultivation 
in  common  was  found  a  hindrance  to  both  landlords  and  tenants, 
inclosures  were  made  on  a  large  scale,  common  rights  were  taken 
away,  and  the  rural  population  was  largely  displaced. 

Similarly  a  century  ago,  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  high  price 
of  produce,  and  the  desire  to  develope  land,  led  to  the  second 
era  of  inclosures ;  while  the  consolidation  of  farms  was  encouraged 
another  half-century  later  by  the  tmdoubted  fact  that,  under 
the  conditions  then  prevailing,  capital  gave  better  results  on 
large  farms  than  on  small. 

All  these  great  changes  in  our  agricultural  system  were  thus 
due  in  the  last  resort  to  economic  causes ;  and,  whatever  hard¬ 
ships  or  evil-doing  may  have  attended  the  developement  of  the 
system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  amount  of  human  food  extracted  from  the  soil.  ‘At 
‘  an  early  period,’  writes  Thorold  Rogers,*  ‘  it  was  recognised 
‘  that  land  held  in  severalty  was  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than 
‘  land  of  equal  quality  held  in  the  lammas  field  ;  and  that  when 
‘  such  distributions  or  assignments  were  made,  the  land  was 
‘  found  to  be  far  more  serviceable.’  The  same  writer  tells  us  f 
that  the  productiveness  of  agriculture  quadrupled  between  the 
thirteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  J  The  output  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  supported  a  population  of  two 
and  a  half  millions :  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 


*  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  444.  f  P.  477. 

t  But  rents  were  only  increased  by  about  70  per  cent. 
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sufficient  for  the  whole*  population.  Seventy  years  or  so  later 
twenty-four  millions  of  our  people  were  being  fed  on  home¬ 
grown  wheat ;  and  though  the  Tarifi  Reform  Commission  makes 
much  of  the  fact  that  our  resources  in  grain  now  only  feed  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  population,  they  do  not  attempt  to 
argue  that  farming  has  deteriorated.  The  increased  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat  in  the  last  thirty  years  is  indeed  discoimted  by 
the  diminution  of  the  area  cultivated ;  but,  while  the  land  under 
oats  was  practically  the  same  in  1901-5  (4,203,000  acres)  as  in 
1871-75  (4,233,000  acres),  showing  a  decrease  of  only  ’7  percent., 
there  was  an  increase  in  yield  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre,  or  six  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  cattle  had 
increased  by  sixteen  per  cent.,  or  a  million  and  a  half  head — 
sheep,  however,  declining  ten  per  cent.,  or  three  and  a  half 
millions. 

These  figures  presumably  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Tarifi 
Reformers,  they  supplement  them  by  other  Tables  which,  unless 
carefully  examined,  are  misleading.  Table  32  gives  the  esti¬ 
mated  equivalent  of  meat  produced  from  home-fed  live  stock 
in  thousands  of  tons,  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  reckoning 
every  beast  in  each  quinquennium  as  yielding  the  same  number 
of  pounds  of  flesh. 

This,  however,  conveniently  ignores  the  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  there  has  been  in  cattle  and  pigs  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  an  improvement  well  known  to  every  purchaser  of  Irish 
store  stock,  which  has  raised  the  yield  per  head  by  many  pounds. 
In  sheep  the  improvement  may  not  have  been  so  marked,  but 
in  computing  them  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  early 
lambs,  thousands  of  which  are  born,  marketed,  and  slaughtered 
before  the  annual  animal  census  is  taken  at  midsummer;  and 
no  regard  is  had  to  the  fact  that  by  early  maturity  our  capital 
in  the  shape  of  live  stock  is  being  turned  over  much  more  rapidly 
than  of  old.  Attention  is  properly  called  to  our  vast  imports 
of  eggs  and  dairy  produce  ;  but  no  mention  is  made,  and  no 
statistics  are  given,  of  the  growth  in  the  home  output  of  the 
same  articles.  Few  would  suppose  that  there  were  in  1901  a 
million  more  acres  under  arable  cultivation  and  in  gardens  than, 
according  to  Porter’s  ‘  Progress,’  there  were  in  1827. 

Better  results  might  no  doubt  be  obtained  by  better  farming, 
and  the  application  of  more  capital  to  the  soil ;  but  to  assume 
that  either  would  have  been  obtained  in  the  past,  or  will 
be  obtained  in  the  future,  by  State  regulations  and  by  limiting 
the  interest  of  the  predominant  partner,  whether  moral  or 
financial,  is,  in  view  of  Irish  experience,  to  take  a  great  deal  for 
granted.  Thorold  Rogers  wrote  when  only  the  first  halting 
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Agricultural  Holdings  Act  had  been  passed.  ‘The  progress 
‘  of  the  art  (of  agriculture)  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  remarkable 
‘  and  continuous  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  it.’ 

Much  is  heard  of  the  ‘  depopulation  ’  of  the  rural  districts, 
of  the  unhealthy  migration  to  unhealthy  towns ;  but  a  move¬ 
ment  which  has  been  going  on  for  500  years,* * * §  which  obtains  in 
like  manner  on  the  Continent  and  in  Australasia,  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  by  causes  so  trifling  in  comparison  as  the  law 
of  entail  or  the  covenants  of  farming  leases. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  They  are  not  easy  to  agree  on,  for 
if  you  compare  ‘  urban  ’  with  ‘  rural  ’  districts  you  get  one  result, 
wMle  if  you  compare  the  towns  of  10,000  and  upwards  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  you  get  a  different  one.  Professor  Nichol¬ 
son  points  out  in  his  fourth  chapter  that  according  to  the  Report 
issu^  in  1904  on  the  census  of  1901  a  third,  nearly,  of  our 
so-called  urban  districts  have  less  than  3,000  inhabitants ; 
nearly  as  many  more,  though  exceeding  3,000.  have  less  than 
5,000  people  ;  if  these  be  reckoned  as  rural,  which  is  not  a  violent 
assumption,  the  rural  population  increased  3‘5  per  cent,  between 
1891  and  1901 ;  even  if  ‘  urban  ’  and  ‘  rural  ’  are  taken  in  their 
technical  sense,  the  rural  population  increased  2‘9  per  cent.  In 
the  112  districts  in  which  there  are  absolutely  no  urban  districts 
or  parts  of  districts,  the  increase,  1891-1901,  was  1’9  per  cent., 
and  the  growth  since  1801  was  nearly  43  per  cent. 

These  rates  of  increase  are  small,  no  doubt,  relatively  to  the 
growth  of  the  general  population,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  natural  expansion  in  the  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  In  early  days  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  was 
employed  on  the  land,  and  it  could  do  no  more  than  provide 
food  for  itself  and  the  small  proportion  engaged  in  commerce. 
Following  on  the  improved  method  developed  in  the  eighteenth 
centmy,  it  resulted  that  between  1811  and  1831,t  notwithstanding 
com  laws  and  what  was  practically  Colonial  Preference,  while  the 
total  of  families  increased  by  34  per  cent.,  agricultural  families 
increased  only  by  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  yet  these  were 
more  than  enough  for  the  work  available,  and  they  grew  enough 


*  In  1405  an  Act  of  Parliament,  7  Hen.  IV.  cap.  17,  declared 
that  ‘  the  fields  were  deserted  and  the  gentlemen  and  other  people 
of  the  nation  greatly  impoverished  ’  by  the  labourers  seeking 

apprenticeship  in  towns,  ‘  and  that  for  the  pride  of  clothing  and 

other  evil  customs  that  servants  do  use  in  the  same.’  See  also 

§  20  of  the  Report  of  the  Small  Holdings  Committee,  and  p.  151 
ofj‘  Rents,  Wages,  and  Profits  in  Agriculture.’ 
t  Nicholson,'^p.  144  and  145, 
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wheat  for  96  per  cent,  of  the  population.*  Between  1831 
and  1841  the  number  of  adult  males  employed  in  agriculture 
decreased  by  35,000,  falling  from  3r5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
workers  to  25‘1  per  cent.  ;t  but  it  was  calculated  that  the  amount 
of  food  which  each  could  produce  was  increased  by  33  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period  ;  and  Table  6  of  the  Tariff  Commission  gives 
the  number  of  persons  maintained  on  home-grown  com  as 
400,000  more  for  1841-45  than  it  had  been  ten  years  previously ; 
while  in  1887  Lord  Playfair  stated  in  an  address  at  Leeds  that 
four  men  in  the  United  States,  working  for  a  year  in  the  growth, 
milling,  and  transportation  of  wheat,  could  produce  enough  flour 
to  supply  a  thousand  other  men,  allowing  a  barrel  of  flour  to  each 
adult ;  and  he  further  told  his  hearers  that,  thanks  to  Bessemer 
steel  and  compound  engines,  a  cube  of  coal  small  enough  to  pass 
through  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling  would  drive  a  ton  of  food 
and  its  proportion  of  the  ship  two  miles  across  the  sea.  Science 
has  not  stood  still  since  ;  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  Liver-, 
pool  have  fallen  from  6s.  to  3s.  lid. ;  labour-saving  machinery 
has  been  improved  and  developed ;  more  and  more  in  the  course 
of  progress,  in  agriculture  as  in  every  other  industry,  increased 
produce  is  obtained  with  less  toil,  so  it  is  little  wonder  that 
since  1850  agricultural  labourers  have  diminished  in  Great 
Britain  by  over  40  per  cent. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  go  behind  this  bare  statement, 
and  to  look  more  closely  into  the  facts  as  well  as  the  figures. 
The  Report  on  the  Burdens  on  Land,  1846,  states  definitely,  that 
more  hands  were  employed  in  agriculture  than  economical 
working  demanded  ;  and  we  know  that  their  lot  was  very  hard. 
Caird,  writing  of  the  English  agriculture  of  1850-51,  says  that 
in  some  districts  farmers  divided  up  the  surplus  labour — partly 
as  an  insurance  against  rick-burning — threshing  with  the  flail 
being  continued  simply  to  give  employment.  Except  in  the 
northern  counties,  the  rural  population  had  been  so  abundant 
that  there  was  not  work  enough  to  go  round ;  the  detestable 
gang  system  was  in  operation,  and  continued  to  be  till  1867. 

Considering  that  the  labourer  of  the  present  day  is  infinitely 
better  housed,  fed,  and  paid  than  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  it  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  national  regret  that  the  numbers  should  have 
diminished  by  over  40  per  cent,  and  that  field  labour  by  women, 
generally  a  sure  sign  of  poverty,  and  the  emplo)mient  of  young 
children — poor  little  mites,  less  than  eight  years  old,  were  sweated 
by  the  gang  masters  up  to  1867 — have  almost  ceased.  How 


♦  Tariff  Commission,  Table  6. 
t  Porter’s  ‘  Progress,’  (1847),  pp.  54,  67,  and  61. 
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could  the  towns  have  been  reinforced  by  healthy,  vigorous 
stock,  if  the  old  conditions  still  prevailed  ?  Would  not  physical 
deterioration  be  as  conspicuous  in  the  country  as  in  the  town,  if 
the  rural  workers  lived  as  they  did  in  the  hungry  forties  ? 

There  are  hopeful  signs  in  the  census  tables  as  well  as  grave 
ones.  There  are  far  more  farmers’  sons  and  male  relations 
following  their  parents’  occupation  than  ever  before.  Woodmen, 
machinists,  nurserymen,  and  the  like,  all  show  larger  numbers  ; 
the  last  named,  coupled  with  the  increase  in’  farmers’  sons, 
are  plain  proof,  apart  from  the  returns  as  to  areas  of  farms, 
that  the  small  holdings  are  gaining  ground.  The  importance 
of  this,  as  giving  opportunity  to  labourers  to  rise  in  the  world, 
is  very  great,  though  it  is  wonderM  what  many  of  the  class 
have  accomplished  from  the  time  that  Robert  Sale  fought  his 
way  to  knighthood  imder  Edward  III.  (was  he  an  ancestor  of  the 
famous  defender  of  Jellalabad  ?)  till  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  became 
a  Privy  Councillor  under  Queen  Victoria.  The  ordinary  artisan 
has  for  centuries  been  able  to  earn  much  higher  wages  than 
the  first-class  hand  in  agriculture,  such  as  a  carter  or  stock 
tender,  though  the  latter  is  in  truth  a  highly  ‘  skilled  ’  labourer  ; 
and  to  accumulate  the  most  modest  capital  on  wages  of  10s. 
or  even  16s.  a  week  bespeaks  strong  character  and  much  tenacity 
of  purpose  ;  yet  even  in  the  days  of  large  farms  and  high  rente 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read  could  quote  at  the  Farmers’  Club,  December  1872, 
a  case  in  his  neighbourhood  where  the  sons  of  a  shepherd  were 
occupying  5,000  acres  of  land.  Positive  information  on  such 
a  point  is  hardly  procurable,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
hardly  a  parish  in  the  country  in  which  there  is  not  a  farmer 
who  was  a  labourer  or  a  labourer’s  son,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  various  Agricultural  Commissions, 
and  the  evidence  given  before  them,  show  that  in  some  localities 
many  cases  can  be  found. 

To  increase  the  opportunities  for  agricultural  labourers  to 
better  themselves  is  undoubtedly  sound  policy.  It  is  not  one 
much  favoured  by  farmers,  but  it  is  an  obvious  though  not 
perfect  remedy  for  shortage  of  labour ;  it  is  also  the  readiest 
method  of  getting  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  imparted 
to  the  yoimg,  for  every  member  of  a  small  holder’s  household 
has  to  take  his  or  her  share  in  the  work  of  the  little  farm.  But 
with  the  obvious  advantages  there  are  obvious  difficulties,  the 
most  salient  being  the  initial  cost  of  equipping  a  small  holding, 
and  the  reluctance  both  of  public  bodies  and  of  private  owners 
to  sink  capital  in  speculative  undertakings,  whose  success  is 
not  assured ;  for  though  it  is  easy  to  quote  many  cases  where 
small  holdings  answer  very  well,  it  is  not  difficult  also  to  find 
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instances  of  failure  ;  and  though  the  latter  maj  be  a  minority, 
and  though  the  failures  may  well  be  capable  of  explanation, 
yet  the  risk  of  putting  further  pressure  on  the  rates  weighs, 
and  rightly  weighs,  heavily  with  public  authorities ;  while  no 
landowner  who  depends  for  his  income  on  his  land  can  afford 
to  do  an)d;hing  that  will  diminish  what  is  already  a  gravely 
depleted  income. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  late  Govenunent  appointed 
a  Departmental  Committee  in  1905  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  Small  Holdings  in  Great  Britain :  their  Report  has  recently 
been  issued,  and  legislation  on  the  subject  is  promised  in  the 
King’s  speech. 

As  yet,  however,  it  is  not  known  how  far  that  will  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  Those  gentlemen  agree 
in  pointing  out  in  their  Report  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of 
1892  has  for  various  reasons  disappointed  expectation  ;  that  the 
law  is  more  favourable  to  the  developement  of  small  holdings 
in  the  Scotch  crofting  districts,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Australasia 
than  it  is  in  England ;  that  in  many  places  small  holdings  would  be 
taken  up  with  avidity ;  and  that  a  cottage  and  buildings  cannot 
be  erected  on  a  thirty-acre  holding  for  less  than  3601.,  or  on  a 
fifty-acre  holding  for  less  than  4001.,  and  that,  if  the  tenant 
is  to  pay  a  rent  to  cover  and  redeem  this  outlay  in  fifty  years, 
the  additional  charge  will  be  12«.  bd.  per  acre  in  the  first  and 
8«.  4<i.  per  acre  in  the  second  case ;  equivalent,  assuming  25«. 
an  acre  to  be  the  value  of  the  land  as  part  of  an  existing  farm, 
to  a  rent  50  per  cent,  or  33  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  sum. 
There  is  also  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  possibihties  of 
furthering  the  movement  by  stimulating  the  action  of  County 
Councils ;  by  improvements  in  agricultural  education ;  and  by 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  land  banks  and  co-operative  societies. 
When,  however,  they  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  further 
suggestions  for  affor^ng  greater  facilities  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  holdings,  differences  of  opinion  begin  to  develope, 
and  distinct  policies  are  put  forward. 

The  Committee  unanimously  recommend,  in  addition  to 
amendments  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  the  formation  of  special 
branches  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  should  be  armed 
with  an  annual  grant  and  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  and 
charged  to  make  definite  experiments  in  the  creation  of  small 
holdings ;  and  all  recognise  that  these  remedies  alone  will  be 
insufficient. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  in  a  Minority  Report,  advises  a  purchase 
scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  Wyndham  Act ;  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues  favour  loans  on  easy  terms  to  landowners  ‘  for  the 
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‘  purpose  of  enabling  them  under  certain  restrictions  to  under- 
‘  take  the  necessary  adaptation  and  equipment  of  voluntarily 
‘  provided  small  holdings  throughout  the  country.’  But  Mr. 
Munro  Ferguson  makes  far-reaching  reservations,  and  Sir  F. 
Channing,  in  a  Supplementary  Report,  goes  even  further  in  the 
other  direction  in  his  recommendations  of  ‘State  action  and 
‘  State  powers.’ 

The  points  on  which  the  Committee  are  unanimous  are  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  all  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
The  duties  imposed  on  County  Councils  are  already  so  heavy 
and  multifarious,  the  steady  growth  of  rates  is  already  such  a 
serious  matter,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  amendment  of  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  will  lead  to  much  action  by  those  bodies ; 
but  the  changes  proposed  will  certainly  facilitate  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Act ;  they 
will  render  the  Act  itself  easier  and  more  flexible  in  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  annual  inquiry,  and,  if  nothing 
has  been  done,  of  reporting  why  not,  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect ;  as  will  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  if  local  effort  fails.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Committee  in  paragraph  132  are  care¬ 
ful  to  state  that  this  new  body  should  work  on  an  economic 
basis,  and  that  their  action  should  be  regarded  as  experimental, 
designed,  by  example  and  ‘demonstration  of  the  economic 
‘  soundness  of  land  subdivision,’  to  encourage  both  private 
owners  and  local  authorities  to  embark  in  the  operation. 
Recognising,  however,  that  those  who  are  asking  for  small  hold¬ 
ings  are  not  always  capable  of  doing  justice  to  them,  that  it  is 
very  necessary  to  select  suitable  men,  and  that  anything  done 
hy  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Central  Government  or  of  a 
local  authority  must  be  of  slow  developement,  they  desire  to 
stimulate  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  owners  of  estates, 
hy  offering  loans  on  the  system  of  the  Public  Money  Drainage 
Act  of  1M6,  and  believe  that  thereby  agricultural  conditions 
may  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer  be  improved  in  the  future  just 
as  agricultural  productivity  was  greatly  advanced  in  the  past. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  anticipations  would 
he  realised,  and  that  a  good  many  owners,  unless  hampered  by  the 
disturbance  clause  of  the  new  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  would 
he  ready  to  take  loans  for  the  provision  and  equipment  of  small 
holdings,  if  subject  only  to  the  restrictive  condition  that  the 
lands  equipped  by  the  loan  should  be  retained  as  a  small  holding 
till  the  loan  had  been  paid  off.  Mr.  Mimro  Ferguson  says  that 
public  loans  to  private  owners  involve  the  fatal  admission  that 
small  holdings  cannot  pay ;  but  he  ignores  the  difference  between 
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borrowing  at  2^  per  cent,  through  the  State  and  borrowing  at 
4  per  cent,  through  a  Land  Company.  The  margin  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  just  enough  to  make  the  difference,  though 
there  is  little  to  spare  in  the  event  of  another  cycle  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression ;  and  if  the  State  credit  may  be  used  for  land 
drainage,  it  may  surely  be  used  for  Social  Reform.  Few, 
however,  will  disagree  with  his  cautious  statement  that  the 
success  of  ordinary  agriculture  on  small  farms  is  not  a  certainty ; 
and  most  will  concur  that  ‘  rashly  to  improvise  small  farms  in 
‘  open  hostility  to  the  existing  system  would  be  to  court  failure 
‘  at  the  public  expense,’  and  that  ‘  to  check  owners’  initiative  by 
‘  arbitrary  changes  in  tenure  is  the  surest  way  of  foredooming 
‘  any  policy  of  land  redistribution.’ 

Sir  F.  Channing,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view.  He 
emphasises,  and  wisely  emphasises,  the  very  great  part  that 
co-operation  might  play,  and  ought  to  play,  in  making  agriculture, 
whether  on  small  holdings  or  large,  more  profitable,  and  points 
out  that  there  is  no  better  agency  or  more  effectual  macWery 
for  creating  and  equipping  small  holdings  than  co-operation  ;  but, 
unfortimately,  people  connected  with  the  land  do  not  take  kindly 
to  co-operation  in  this  coimtry.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  does  an  enormous  business  among  the  miners  and 
artisans  *  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  compared  with 
which  the  500,000^.  turnover  of  one  of  the  most  successful  agri¬ 
cultural  co-operative  societies,  the  Western  Counties,  is  a  trifle  ; 
though  the  latter  has  customers  and  branches  aU  over  the 
country,  from  Southampton  and  Cardigan  to  Penzance,  and  the 
farmers’  evidence,  appended  to  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee’s 
Report,  shows  that  it  is  exceptional  for  good  farmers  to  spend 
less  than  half  the  rent  on  manures  or  feeding  stuffs.  Creameries 
and  butter  factories  are  not  much  more  popular  with  farmers  than 
are  co-operative  societies,  and  it  will  take  years  of  education 
to  teach  them  that  the  pleasures  of  market  day  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  credit  may  be  bought  dear. 

However  freely  the  State  may  encourage  the  two  great  forces 
of  co-operation  and  education,  rapid  developement  of  small 
holdings  of  a  highly  organised,  scientific,  and  profitable  character 
would  never  be  anticipated  except  by  a  visionary,  whatever 
action  may  be  taken  or  powers  exercised  by  the  State,  even  if 
it  be  armed,  as  Sir  F.  Channing  desires,  with  the  Small  Land¬ 
holders  Bill  introduced  last  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  which  measure  he  describes  as  follows  :  f 


*  Twenty-one  million  pounds  for  1906. 
t  Small  Holdings  Report, fpage  54. 
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‘  The  principle  of  this  Bill  is  to  solve  the  question  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  small  holdings — in  Scotland — by  placing  all  holdings  of 
under  5W.  a  year  value  on  the  footing  of  hol^gs  under  the  Crofters’ 
Acts,  extending  the  provisions  of  tnose  Acts  to  leaseholders,  and 
the  rent  limit  from  3W.  to  6W.,  abolishing  the  restrictive  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  of  1886,  and  thus  applying  to  all  holdings  of  under 
50^.,  whether  existing  or  to  be  created  under  the  Bill,  a  uniform 
system  of  tenure  with  fair  rents,  security  of  tenure,  and  other 
crofters’  conditions  subject  to  the  conditional  right  of  resumption 
by  the  landlord. 

‘  A  Land  Commission,  in  which  the  Crofters’  Commission  and 
Congested  Districts  Board  are  merged,  will  have  power  to  con¬ 
stitute  new  holdings,  of  under  5W.  rental,  by  agreement,  or,  failing 
agreement,  by  compulsory  order,  subject  to  consideration  of  the 
landlord’s  objection  to  any  proposed  tenant,  and  are  furnished 
with  funds  annually  by  the  Exchequer,  out  of  which  they  may 
provide  for  buildings,  roads,  fencing,  water  supply,  or  other  equip¬ 
ment  or  adaptation  by  advancing  money  either  as  a  loan  or  as  a 
gift,  and  out  of  which  they  are  to  pay  any  compensation  due,  in 
their  opinion,  to  persons  dispossessed  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
holdings.  This  Land  Commission  has  full  power  and  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  all  matters,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  without 
appeal  to  any  other  court,  but  may  at  their  discretion  state  a  case 
on  a  point  of  law. 

‘  The  Land  Commission  thus  created  is  to  exercise,  with  un¬ 
restricted  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings 
anywhere  in  Scotland,  exactly  the  jurisdiction  the  Crofters’  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  exercising  in  what  were  defined  as  the  “  Crofting 
Parishes  ”  in  specified  counties  for  twenty  years.’ 

Sir  F.  Channing  continues  : 

‘  While  the  procedure  of  such  a  Commission  supersedes  the  full 
power  of  a  landlord  to  determine  the  dispositions  of  portions  of 
his  estate,  it  also’  (with  a  generosity  for  which  they  should  be 
thankful)  ‘  relieves  the  landlord  wholly  of  his  liabilities  to  the  out¬ 
going  farmer  whose  farm  is  to  be  subdivided,  and  from  the  cost  of 
equipping  the  new  small  holdings.’ 

This  procedure  may  be,  ‘  as  regards  the  prompt  creation  of 
‘  small  holdings  by  the  use  of  public  money,  the  simplest  and 
‘cheapest  ever  suggested,’  but  such  simplicity  and  cheapness 
will  seem  dearly  bought  by  the  application  of  the  Irish  Land 
System  to  67  per  cent,  of  all  the  holdings  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
only  fair  to  mention  that  37  per  cent,  of  these  were  in  1895  owned 
by  their  occupiers ;  so,  unless  let,  they  would  not  be  affected; 
but  after  eliminating  them  there  would  still  remain  over  200, (XX) 
little  holdings,  covering  about  3,250,000  acres,  an  area  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  land  under  hay  and  green 
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crops  in  Ireland  in  1906 — approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  Irish  Land  Commission,  which  now  has  a  strength  all  told 
of  about  300,  and  cost  last  year  133,000Z.,  has,  according  to 
Thom’s  Almanack,  taken  twenty-five  years  to  fix  first  and  second 
statutory  terms  for  less  than  300,000  holdings.f  Comment  is 
superfluoiis. 

Anticipating  an  obvious  argument.  Sir  F.  Channing  con¬ 
tinues  : 

*  It  will  be  urged  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  apply  even  to  the 
lowland  districts  of  Scotland  conditions  originally  granted  for  crofter 
holdings  only,  and  much  more  unreasonable  to  apply  them  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  insist  that  the  tenure  of  the  tenants  of  small  holdings 
created  by  the  aid  of  public  money  should  be  assimilated  to  the 
conditions  enjoyed  by  the  crofters  of  ‘’"otland.’  J 

This,  indeed,  is  likely  to  be  urged  with  some  force ;  and  if 
crofter  conditions  are  forcibly  applied  in  the  lowlands  to 
existing  holdings,  it  will  be  impossible  to  restrict  them  across 
the  Border  to  future  tenancies  ;  and  in  the  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  the  point  on  which  the  Committee’s  scheme  would  break 
down  is  pU^y  indicated. 

The  Committee  (including  Sir  F.  Channing)  state  in  para. 
145  ‘  that  the  voluntary  action  of  the  owners  of  estates  will 
‘  form  the  most  important  and  immediate  step  to  be  taken,’ 
and  it  is  obvious  that  they  regard  the  recommendation  as  to 
loans  to  landowners  as  one  of  the  most  practical  points  in  their 
report.  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  landowner  who 
took  up  such  a  loan  of  4001.  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  land 
worth  25«.  an  acre  with  a  dwelling-house  and  the  necessary 
buildings  ?  According  to  the  figures  given  on  p.  24  he  would 
have  to  pay  5s.  lid.  per  acre,  or  14i.  15s.  lOd.  per  annum,  to 
cover  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  2s.  5d.  per  acre,  or  01.  Os.  lOd. 
for  repairs ;  together,  201.  16s.  8d.,  which  he  would  recover 
from  the  tenant  by  charging  him  33s.  id.  per  acre,  or  a  third 
more  than  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  by  itself. 

*  Small  Holdings  Committee,  Ap.  II.,  Table  II.,  and  Whitaker’s 
Almanack. 

t  Exclusive  of  those  for  which  rents  were  agreed  on  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

t  The  Report  of  the  Crofters  Commission  speaks  of  the  remedies 
which  it  recommends  as  ‘  a  complex  system  of  interference,’  which 
I  it  justifies  on  the  ground  that  ‘  the  crofters  possess  in  their  occupa¬ 

tions  and  capabuities  certain  distinctive  features  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  entitle  them  to  such  exceptional  attention  and 
protection  as  has  been  granted  to  other  special  interests.’ 
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The  only  condition  the  Committee  would  impose  is  that 
the  land  till  cleared  of  the  loan  should  remain  a  small  holding, 
the  owner  taking  his  chance  of  a  fall  in  rent,  and  having  his  chance 
also  of  an  increase.  If  these  are  the  lines  followed  in  the  Bill 
promised  by  the  Government  there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  loans  by  landowners ;  and  as  they  have  peculiar 
opportunities  for  knowing  who  are  likely  to  be  suitable  tenants, 
and  will  have  every  motive  to  use  that  knowledge,  there  would 
be  much  hope  of  successful  results.  Sir  F.  Channing,  however, 
considers  such  an  arrangement  too  favourable  to  the  landowners. 

‘  It  is  impossible,’  in  his  view  ‘  to  allow  the  landlord  to  appro- 
‘  priate  the  additional  value  the  State  has  helped  to  create  for 
‘  a  public  advantage  ’ ;  being  caput  lupinum  he  is  only  entitled 
‘  to  be  superseded  in  his  power  to  determine  the  dispositions  of 
portions  of  his  estate  ’  and  to  bear  the  loss  caused  by  unearned 
decrement  if  such  should  befall.  But  ‘  Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
‘  lose  ’  is  but  a  one-sided  basis  for  a  bargain,  and  if  the  doc¬ 
trinaire  guidance  of  Sir  F.  Channing  be  followed  rather  than 
the  more  practical  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and  if 
Commission-made  fair  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequences  of  free  sale  *  and  dual  ownership  are  to  be 
antecedent  conditions  of  loans  for  creating  small  holdings,  land- 
owners  will  undoubtedly  hold  aloof  from  them.  And  in  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  public,  for  whom  the  establishment  on 
Irish  lines  of  dual  ownership  would  be  a  calamity,  they  will 
unquestionably  be  right. 

If,  however,  the  loan  system  is  unfortunately  rendered  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  prudent  owner,  and  if  amendment  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  will  be  unlikely  to  accelerate  the  increase  of  small 
holdings  ‘  with  anything  like  the  necessary  rapidity  ’  (para.  131), 
the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  in  favour  of  a  purchase  scheme.  He 
puts  his  case  fairly  enough — the  desire  to  own  land  may  be 
less  strong  in  Great  Britain  than  it  is  in  Ireland  or  on  the 
Continent,  so  far  as  is  now  known  under  present  conditions ;  but, 
as  he  points  out,  the  Committee  themselves  recorded  their 
opinion  that  the  advantages  of  ownership  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  placed  before  the  labouring  classes,  and  that,  if  facilities, 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  were 
provided,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  possess  the  holdings 
would  probably  be  seen.  Moreover,  the  Committee’s  figures 
show  that  purchase  can,  in  fact,  be  effected,  and  that  on  less 
easy  terms  than  those  given  to  the  Irish  tenants,  at  a  lower  rate 
per  acre  than  hiring. 

♦  Small  Holdings  Report,  p.  59. 
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The  figures  given  are  as  follows,  the  average  rent  of  the  land, 
as  let  previously,  being  in  all  cases  taken  at  25s.  per  acre,  and 
allowance  is  made  in  all  cases  for  repairs  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  : — For  hiring  a  thirty-acre 
holding :  rent,  37s.  bd.  per  acre,  at  least,  for  the  first  fifty  years 
at  any  rate  ;  for  purchase,  instalments  of  34s.  Id.  per  acre  for 
the  first  fifty  years,  and  nothing  thereafter ;  for  hiring  a  fifty-acre 
holding,  33s.  4<i.  per  acre  ;  for  purchase,  30s.  b\d.  per  acre. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  instance  there  is  a  difference  of 
all  but  3s.  an  acre  in  favour  of  purchase,  more  than  enough 
in  ordinary  cases  to  cover  the  tithe  which  purchase  would  throw 
on  the  owner  of  the  holding ;  and  there  is  the  great  distinction 
that  every  year  is  bringing  the  purchaser  nearer  to  having  his 
land  rent-free ;  while  the  most  the  tenant  can  hope  for  is  that 
his  son,  fifty  years  hence,  may  not  be  paying  more  per  acre  for 
his  land  than  the  large  farmers  around  him. 

If  the  loans  were  granted  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the 
Wyndham  Act,  under  which  interest  and  sinking  fund  are  both 
met  by  a  charge  of  per  cent,  for  sixty-eight  and  a  half  years,  the 
calculation  is  even  more  favourable  to  purchase,  the  figures 
being  for  thirty  acres  :  Hiring,  35s.  2d. ;  purchase,  26s.  8d.  per 
acre.  For  fifty  acres  :  Hiring,  31s.  lOd. ;  purchase,  23s.  3(f.  per 
acre ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  Committee’s  cal¬ 
culations  as  to  ownership  are  based  on  a  price  of  twenty-four 
years’  purchase  of  gross  rents.  As  something  extra  would  have 
to  be  given  in  many  cases  for  compulsion  and  severance,*  they 
are  wise,  no  doubt,  in  allowing  more  than  the  usual  average 
price  of  agricultural  land  ;  but  it  is  notorious,  there  is  plenty  to 
be  bought  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  years’  purchase  of  gross 
rents,  and  another  shilling  or  two  per  acre  off  the  instalments 
would  put  the  case  for  purchase  in  an  even  more  favourable 
light. 

Mr.  Collings  quotes  from  the  evidence,  and  in  his  book,  ‘  Land 
‘  Reform,’  gives  various  instances  in  which  freeholds  established 
under  less  favourable  conditions  have  succeeded.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  cases  of  small  landowners  who  have  done  well, 
and  equally  of  small  landowners  who  have  failed ;  but  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  say  how  often  the  failures  have  been  due  to 
the  oppressive  action  of  the  laws  affecting  land. 

The  Committee  have  well  pointed  out  (para.  131)  that  there  is 
thrown  on  the  rates  too  much  of  the  cost  of  certain  national 


f"*  *  Sir  F.  Channing  and  Mr.  Ferguson  would  treat  owners  as  a 
conquering  army  treats  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
would  allow  only  bare  market  price. 
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services,  and  that,  till  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  rearranged  so 
as  to  relieve  agricultural  land  of  the  unfair  burden  at  present 
laid  on  it,  there  will  be  a  disinclination  to  become  owners.  This 
has  been  urged  again  and  again ;  a  concrete  instance  may  give 
point  to  the  argument.  The  writer  has  before  him  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  small  landed  property,  and  as  the  most  important  figures 
are  round  ones,  it  is  a  convenient  one  to  quote  :  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  is  a  railway  station  on  the  estate  and  good 
markets  are  easy  of  access. 

Area. — Almost  exactly  one  thousand  acres,  comprising  four  farms 
between  206  and  264  acres  and  three  small  holdings.  There  is  no 
manor  house,  so  the  owner  has  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  on  the  house 
he  fives  in  elsewhere. 

Gross  Rental. — 746/.,  say,  15s.  an  acre. 

RateaUe  value. — Land,  514/. ;  buildings,  110/. 

Rates,  as  paid  by  the  tenants  at  Is.  5|(/.  on  the  land,  and  2s.  lid. 
on  the  buildings  for  1904-5,  52/.  10s.,  of  which  28/.  12s.  was  for 
Poor  Law  and  23/.  18s.  for  other  purposes.  The  rent,  of  course, 
could  be  increased  by  that  amount  if  rates  were  non-existent ;  but 
as  rates  for  Poor-Law  purposes  are,  with  Land  Tax,  regarded  as 
an  hereditary  burden  (even  on  land  acquired  before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  or  William  III.),  it  may  be  argued  that  the  maximum 
rent  the  land  could  pay,  if  non-hereditary  burdens  were  removed, 
would  be  769/.  18s.,  or,  say,  770/. 

But  tithe,  which  happens  to  be  75/.  on  present  prices,  has  to 
he  paid,  and  income-tax  at  Is.  on  the  remaining  695/.  These, 
even  after  claiming  the  statutory  allowance  for  repairs,  together 
reduce  the  landowner’s  possible  receipts  to  665/.,  and  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  estate  is  an  unavoidable  charge  on  that  balance. 
The  actual  expenditure  under  this  head  has,  for  the  last  five 
years,  averaged  110/.,  almost  exactly  15  per  cent. ;  but  put  it 
at  100/.,  and  the  most  the  landlord  has  to  put  in  his  pocket, 
even  if  relieved  of  non-hereditary  burdens,  is  5^/. 

Compare  this  with  the  position  of  a  fimd-holder,  whose  in¬ 
vestments  return  695/.  per  annum.  The  only  charge  on  him 
is  the  income-tax  of  34/.  15s. ;  he  consequently  has  660/.  to  the 
credit  of  his  account,  while  the  landowner,  in  the  hypothetical 
circumstances,  would  have  only  565/. ;  and  as  the  non-hereditary 
rates  have  not  yet  been  put  on  the  foreigner  by  judicious  Tariff 
Reform,  and,  in  the  long  run,  come  out  of  the  owner’s  pocket,  he 
has,  in  fact,  only  540/.  or  less. 

As  the  buil<ings  were  lately  valued  for  fire  insurance  at 
12,000/.— less,  of  course,  than  they  cost,  and  a  moderate  esti¬ 
mate  places  the  expenditure  of  former  owners  on  roads  and 
fences  &c.  at  another  5,000/.,  the  owner  is  thus  receiving  about 
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3  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  on  the  estate,  and  nothing  for  the  land, 
not  even  ‘  prairie  value,’ 

The  people  who  may  become  the  tenants  or  owners  of  small 
holdings  do  not  pay  income-tax,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
fund-holder  class ;  but,  if  they  did,  such  a  disproportion  of 
burden  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  quoted  above  might  well  give 
pause  to  any  who  thought  of  undertaking  the  responsibilities 
of  property.  Borrowing,  unfortunately,  has  been  more  in  fashion 
with  small  owners  than  investing,  and  mortgages,  no  doubt, 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  very  many  of  the  dwindled 
yeoman  class.  But  is  not  our  land  system  to  blame  for  the 
very  prevalence  of  these  mortgages  1  If  by  means  of  registra¬ 
tion  {"ree  Trade  in  land  had  been  possible  as  advocated  in  past 
years  by  Kay  and  by  the  Cobden  Club,  would  not  many  an 
embarrassed  freeholder  have  sold  a  portion  to  clear  the  rest, 
instead  of  increasing  his  indebtedness  ? 

Still,  on  the  Continent,  where  the  transfer  of  land  is  easier  than 
here,  many  small  proprietors  are  deeply  mortgaged  ;  but  the  com¬ 
parative  lukewarmness  of  the  desire  to  own  land  in  Britain  would 
be  a  safeguard,  and  our  men  would  cUng  less  to  their  holdings 
after  it  was  to  their  interest  to  part  with  them.  Many  foretold 
that  land  purchase  in  Ireland  would  mean  the  creation,  in  a  few 
years,  of  a  new  race  of  landlords,  smaller  and  more  necessitous 
and  harder  than  the  older  ones ;  it  is  too  soon  to  assert  that 
these  dismal  prophecies  may  not  be  fulfilled,  but  the  record  as 
to  the  877  original  purchasers  imder  the  Bright  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  is,  at  any  rate,  encouraging.  These  men, 
having  bought  in  good  times,  had  a  hard  struggle  when  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  fell ;  but  after  thirty-five  years  about  half  still 
occupy  their  holdings ;  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which 
changes  of  ownership  have  been  recorded,  possession  was  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  family  of  the  purchaser,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  sub-letting  has  been  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

We  cannot  dogmatise  from  less  than  900  cases ;  but  such 
a  history  reinforces  Mr.  Collings’s  arguments;  and  if  it  be 
retorted  that  land  registration  will  take  years  to  establish,  that 
is  no  argument  for  not  seeking  through  it  to  reach  the  goal 
desired  by  the  soundest  course. 

If  we  have  free  traffic  in  land,  the  economic  forces  that  are 
always  at  work  will,  in  a  period  short  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
bring  the  land  and  the  people  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  it 
together ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  is  more  likely  to  be 
advanced  thereby  than  by  artificial  regulations,  and  by  importing 
into  the  British  land  system  expedients  that  were  offiy  adopted 
as  palliatives  for  the  deadlock  in  Ireland. 
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Art.  IV.— the  PLEIADE  AND  THE  ELIZABETHANS. 

1.  Ronsard  and  la  PUiade.  By  George  Wyndham.  Macmillan 

&  Co.  1906. 

2.  Elizabethan  Sonnets.  By  Sidney  Lee.  Constable  &  Co.  1904. 

3.  A  History  of  French  Literature.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  1884. 

4.  French  Lyrics.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Kegan  Paul, 

Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  1890. 

5.  Avril.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  Duckworth  &  Co.  1904. 

6.  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran^aise.  By  Emile  Faguet. 

Librairie  Plon.  1900. 

7.  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frarigaise  Classique.  By  Ferdinand 

BRUNETikRE.  Librairie  Ch.  Delagrave. 

8.  Tableau  du  XIX  ‘  Siecle.  By  Sainte-Beuve. 

9.  Pretniers  Lundis.  By  Sainte-Beuve. 

^HERE  are,  it  may  be,  but  few  who  love  Ronsard  and  Joachim 
Du  Bellay,  few  who  read  the  less-known  singers  of  the 
Pl^iade,  but  those  few  are  haunted  by  them.  A  sound  is  in 
their  ears,  a  cool,  light  sound  as  of  plashing  water,  and  it  seems 
to  come  from  some  magic  fountain  in  a  forest,  like  Ronsard’s 
Fontaine  de  Bellerie  in  the  forest  of  Gastine,  which  had  power 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  poets.  Among  these  few  is  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  who  has  just  given  us  his  lecture  on  the  Pleiade, 
together  with  a  selection  from  their  poems,  followed  by  his  own 
translations  of  them. 

The  making  of  selections  is  a  work  of  literary  charity.  There 
are  those  who  love  poetry  and  have  no  time  to  prove  it ;  there 
are  those  who  would  love  it  if  they  were  guided  in  their  choice  ; 
there  are  those  who  read  with  difficulty  and  should  only  read 
the  best ;  and,  for  all  such,  selections  are  a  boon  to  be  thankful 
for.  Those  before  us  fill  a  niche  of  their  own.  Old  students 
and  old  lovers  of  Ronsard  will,  of  course,  always  turn  to  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  ‘  (Euvres  Choisies,’  but  that  does  not  include  either  Du 
Bellay  or  the  minor  stars.  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  pleasurable  ‘  French 
‘Lyrics’  covers  the  groimd  up  to  the  present  day,  and  so 
cannot  give  too  much  time  to  any  group.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
that  able  chauffeur  of  literature,  took  a  record  trip  through 
the  Pleiade  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  published  his  ‘  Avril.’  It 
included  an  essay  on  Ronsard  (which  was  mainly  to  prove  that 
Ronsard  died  a  good  Catholic)  and  a  very  small  selection  from 
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the  poems  of  the  Pleiade,  which  could  hardly  count  as  an  an¬ 
thology.  Mr.  Wjmdham’s  choice  makes  no  pretence  to  be  a 
complete  one ;  but  it  is  admirably  made  and  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  begins  with  poems  by  Du  Bellay  and  goes  on  to 
Ronsard  ;  Remy  Belleau  aifd  Baif  follow,  together  with -Gilles 
Durant,  Jean  Passerat,  and  the  less  known  Theodore  de*  Viau, 
all  later  followers  of  the  master ;  while  to  these  he  adds  a  few 
sonnets  by  Olivier  de  Magny  and  some  from  the  hand  of  Magny’s 
strange  lady-love,  Louise  Labe,  the  Muse  of  Lyons,  whose  work 
was  antecedent  to  the  Pleiade.  After  the  original  poems  we 
come  to  his  translations  of  them,  or,  rather,  of  a  chosen  number. 
And  here  we  must  begin  with  a  technical  grumble.  If  there  are 
to  be  translations  at  all,  should  they  not  be  printed  in  a  double 
column  side  by  side  with  the  originals  ?  Or,  at  all  events, 
should  there  not  be  an  index  in  which  the  name  of  each  French 
poem  is  given  together  with  its  English  coimterpart  ?  We  have 
no  index  at  all  here,  and  can  only  compare  the  two  at  some 
expense  of  time  and  temper. 

But — and  this  is  a  vital  ‘  but  ’ — why  need  there  be  trans¬ 
lations  at  all  ?  Translations  may  legitimately  exist  for  three 
reasons :  for  the  private  pleasure  of  the  translator  (only  then 
they  should  not  be  printed) ;  or  because  a  foreign  language  is 
difficult  of  access  to  the  people  who  want  to  read  the  poems ; 
or,  best  reason  of  all,  because  the  translator  has  gift  enough  to 
make  his  poem  stand  by  itself.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
Mr.  Wyndham,  no  doubt,  fulfils.  Enjoyment  is  written  in  every 
line  of  his  translations — too  much  enjoyment,  for  it  has  carried 
him  beyond  self-criticism.  But,  for  the  rest,  is  he  justified  ? 
It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclxision  that  the  people  who  desire 
to  read  the  Pleiade  already  understand  French  and  have  a  taste 
for  French  literature.  And  Mr.  Wyndham’s  English  versions 
do  not  stand  by  themselves  as  works  of  art ;  far  from  it.  There 
is  another  reason,  last,  but  perhaps  first,  why  one  who  loves  the 
Pleiade  as  he  does,  should  never  have  done  what  he  has  done. 
For,  in  truth,  these  poets  are  untranslatable ;  the  light  grace, 
the  airy  spirit  of  their  verse  is  too  elusive  to  be  caught  by  any 
language  but  their  own,  least  of  all  by  our  deeper,  weightier 
English.  The  footfall  of  Ronsard’s  Muse,  of  Joachim  Du 
Bellay’s,  of  their  colleagues’,  is,  as  it  were,  the  footfall  of 
nymphs  over  dewy  grass,  in  some  classic  grove,  cool  and  silvery, 
such  as  Corot  has  painted.  The  atmosphere  is  not  disturbed  as 
they  pass,  it  is  only  refreshed  ;  you  hardly  know  that  there  has 
been  movement  except  for  a  faint  fragrance  in  the  air.  But 
Mr.  Wjmdham’s  n3mphs  have  put  on  overshoes ;  they  have 
become  mortal,  English  ;  they  are  afraid  of  getting  their  feet  wet ; 
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and  so  they  come  trooping  by,  and  we  hear  them  as  they  walk 
away.  For  example  : 

‘  Let  me  decease  within  thine  arms,  my  Dear,’ 

has  hardly  a  French  ring.  It  is  a  line  that  rather  recalls  another 
poet,  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  dear  to  the  readers  of  Dickens ;  nor  does 
it  in  the  least  convey  the  courtly  sentiment  of  Ronsard’s 

‘  Si  je  trepasse  entre  tes  bras,  Madame.’ ' 

Or  else  compare  Belleau’s 

‘  fruicts  qui  sous  le  coton 
Du  bouton, 

Nourrissent  leur  jeune  enfance  ’ 


Nursed  within  the  downy  womb 
Of  the  bloom 

Budding  on  the  younger  shoots,’ 

and  the  points  of  difference  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 

Again,  listen  to 

‘  Crespes  reflos 
Frappant  d’ApoUon  le  dos,’ 

and  then  to 

‘  Clustered  curls  that  swing 
Back  from  Phcebus  harp-playing.’ 

The  word  ‘  playing  ’  is,  in  itself,  sufl&cient  contradiction  of 
‘Some  translations  in  the  original  metres,’  the  title  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  affixes  to  his  versions.  The  ‘  original  metres  ’  of  one 
language  cannot  be  reproduced  in  another,  and  a  poetry  which, 
as  in  France,  depends  upon  the  number  of  syllables  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  poetry  which,  as  in  England,  depends  upon 
accent. 

But  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  man  of  great  courage — these  transla¬ 
tions  prove  it ;  and  his  putting  Du  Bellay’s  ‘  Vanneurs  ’  into 
English  is  a  feat  of  pluck,  if  not  of  poetic  sense.  For  many 
people,  however,  the  chief  interest  of  this  volume  lies  in  the 
essay— originally  a  lecture — which  precedes  the  poems.  With 
much  charm  of  manner  Mr.  Wyndham  gives  us  the  story  of 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  though  he  hardly  says  enough  of  their 
meeting,  of  that  chance  encounter  of  two  geniuses  in  a  wayside 
tavern,  which  was  among  the  memorable  events  of  literature 
— unparalleled  perhaps  in  poetic  significance,  except  for  the 
coming  together  in  later  days  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
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For  out  of  their  traveller’s  talk  arose  the  new  scheme  of  poetry 
which  was  to  revolutionise  French  ideas — the  scheme  which 
found  a  voice  in  Du  Bellay.  Two  years  later,  in  1549,  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  essay,  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiade — ‘  La  Defense 

*  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise.’  Ronsard’s  first  four 
books  of  ‘  Odes  ’  appeared  in  1550,  and  his  ‘  Amours  ’  in  1552 ; 
Du  Bellay’s  ‘  Olive  ’  in  1549,  and  his  ‘  Regrets  ’  in  1558.  The 
P16iade  had  already  formed  itself ;  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Dorat, 
De  Baif,  Estienne  Jodelle,  Pontus  de  Tyard,  R6my  Belleau, 
were  the  seven  stars  that  made  it. 

What  were  the  new  theories  set  forth  by  Du  Bellay  in  his 
essay  1  Its  central  idea  was  this :  that  the  secret  of  art  was 
imitation,  or,  as  Faguet  says,  emulation  ;  that  the  ancients  were 
by  far  the  best  m^els,  though  others  might  be  used ;  *  that 
f^nch  poets  should  go  on  copying  the  classics  till,  saturated 
with  them,  they  could  discard  them  and  stand  on  their  own 
feet ;  that  they  must  enrich  their  impoverished  language  with 
new  words  of  all  sorts,  taken  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
abroad  and  at  home,  from  old  times  or  new,  and,  most  especially, 
from  men  of  every  sort  of  craft  and  trade,  whose  technical 
terms  were  treasure-trove.  Finally,  with  clarion  voice,  Du 
Bellay  proclaimed  the  dignity  of  the  French  language ;  he 
reinstate  its  prestige.  It  must  supplant  Latin,  till  then  the 
recognised  literary  medium.  The  forms  and  themes  imported 
from  Greece  and  Rome  must,  he  said,  be  adapted  to  the  national 
tongue,  which  was  to  be  enriched  as  he  had  shown  it  could  be. 

‘  The  Ijnic  art,’  writes  M.  Bruneti^re,  ‘  is  most  especially  an 

*  expression  of  an  inner  life  ’ ;  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  a 
school  based  upon  imitation  was  bound  to  be  lacking  in  this 
respect.  For  although  Du  Bellay  in  one  place  allows  that  there 
comes  a  time  for  men  to  work  apart  from  models,  yet  the  idea 
he  emphasises,  his  counsel  of  perfection,  is  always  imitation,  or 
adaptation.  As  for  the  second  error  of  the  school,  it  is  perhaps 
involved  in  the  first.  Their  whole  poetic  movement  was  con¬ 
sciously  divorced  from  the  life  of  the  people.  The  popular  poetry. 
Ballades,  Rondeaux,  and  the  like,  they  rejected  as  ‘  groceries 
‘  that  corrupt  the  taste,’  and  Villon  they  put  aside  as  vulgar. 
Their  advocacy  of  the  French  language  was  really  a  literary 
advocacy,  for  the  sake  of  a  refined  public — the  only  public  for 
which  they  cared — and  they  made  no  appeal  to  the  common 
wants  of  the  nation. 

*  The  P14iade  did  use  other  sources  besides  the  classics,  though 
in  a  much  lesser  degree.  They  drew,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  shows  us, 
from  Petrarch,  from  French  mediaeval  verse,  from  their  immediate 
predecessors  in  French  poetry. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  matter  which  most  nearly 
concerns  us ;  the  really  important  part,  wb  might  almost  say, 
for  all  that  we  have  read  hitherto  has  long  been  known  and 
written  about. 

‘  What  effect,’  asks  Mr.  Wyndham,  ‘  did  the  Pleiade  work, 

‘  by  example  or  precept,  on  the  remaking  of  the  English  language 
‘  and  of  English  poetry  ?  What  degree  of  influence  did  they 
‘  exert  on  our  own  Elizabethan  revival  1  ’ 

Mr.  Wyndham,  when  he  answers  that  question,  can  no  longer 
be  taken  as  one  man  alone.  The  hand  is  the  hand  of  George 
Wyndham,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Sidney  Lee.  Mr.  Wynd¬ 
ham  has  based  himself,  it  would  seem,  exclusively  upon  one 
authority,  and  in  reviewing  him  at  this  point  it  is  impossible 
not  to  review  the  other  critic  who  is  responsible  for  his  theory  ; 
so  that  henceforth  we  shall  be  talking  as  much  about  Mr.  Lee’s 
Introduction  to  his  edition  of  ‘  Elizabethan  Sonnets  ’  (1904) — the 
essay  in  which  he  states  his  views  most  fully  on  this  question — 
as  about  the  volume  now  before  us.  We  will  leave  Mr.  Wynd¬ 
ham  to  speak  in  his  own  words. 

‘  The  judgement  has  stood,’  he  tells  us,  in  answer  to  the 
question  he  has  put,  ‘  that  the  influence  of  the  Pleiade  was  of 
‘  the  slightest.  ...  Is  it  certain  that  our  late  sixteenth-century 
‘  poets  drew  so  much  of  their  inspiration  from  Italy,  and  so  little 
‘  of  it  from  France  ?  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  impugned,  has  indeed 
‘  traversed,  that  judgement.’ 

Now  for  Mr.  I^e’s  statement : 

‘  The  promise  of  a  poetic  revival  in  England,  which  the  efforts 
of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  gave,  was  not  fulfilled.  Surrey’s  death  in 
1647  was  followed  by  a  barren  quarter  of  a  centmry,  and  only  at 
the  close  of  that  period  did  a  great  literary  era  dawn  on  England^ 
In  that  interval  the  P16iade  school  of  France  inaugurated  and 
brought  to  maturity  the  first  golden  age  of  modem  French  literature. 
Throughout  the  same  epoch  Italian  literature  was  still  bearing 
rich  fmit,  and  it  was  Italian  literary  energy  that  dominated  the 
new  French  outburst.  To  Elizabethan  literature,  however,  the 
primary  impulse  seems  to  have  come  from  the  new  French  activity, 
and  not  from  the  continuous  flow  of  Italian  poetry.  The  sonnet 
was  re-introduced,  for  the  second  time  in  the  century,  into  England, 
mainly  from  France.  Petrarch  quickly  reasserted  over  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sonnet  that  supremacy  which  Wyatt  and  Surr^  had 
acknowledged.  The  best  Elizamthan  sonneteers — men  like  Sidney, 
Watson,  and  Spenser — were  not  content  to  practise  the  sonneteering 
art  on  any  large  scale  until  they  had  steeped  themselves  in  Petrarch’s 
text.  But  even  they  studied  with  equal  thoroughness  the  writings 
of  the  Pleiade  masters,  while  the  majority  of  the  Elizabethan 
sonneteers  concentrated  their  attention  on  contemporary  France, 
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and  derived  their  chief  knowledge  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  Italian 
followers  from  the  French  adaptations  of  Italian  work  by  Ronsard 
and  Desportes  rather  than  by  more  direct  approach.  The  whole¬ 
sale  loans  which  the  Elizabethan  sonneteers  invariably  levied  on 
foreign  literature  did  not  always  succeed  in  extinguishing  the 
buoyant  native  fire.  But  genuine  originality  of  thought  and 
expression  was  rare.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Elizabethan  sonneteers 
(whose  literary  morality  and  whose  claim  to  the  honours  of  poetic 
invention  have  not  hitherto  been  impugned)  prove,  when  their  work 
is  compared  with  that  of  foreign  writers,  to  have  been  verbatim 
translators,  and  almost  sink  to  the  level  of  literary  pirates.’ 

Mr.  Wyndham  proceeds  to  develope  these  ideas  : 

’  The  argument  may  be  stated  thus  :  Italian  models  had  been 
extant  since  Petrarch,  who  lived  far  into  the  life  of  Chaucer. 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  who  turned  to  these  Italian  models  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  failed  to  assimilate  them,  and  did 
little  in  the  way  either  of  re- making  the  English  language  or  reviving 
lyrics.  The  poets  who  effected  these  objects  for  England,  as  the 
Pleiade  had  effected  them  for  France,  praised  and  dismissed  Surrey 
and  Wyatt,  the  “  courtly  makers,”  just  as  Ronsard  had  bowed 
out  his  precursors  of  Fran9ois  I.’s  Court.  But  they  were  familiar 
alike  with  the  Pleiade’s  practice  and  with  their  preaching.  They 
proceeded  to  the  study  of  Italian  from  a  knowledge  of  French, 
and  received  Italian  poetry  through  the  medium  of  French  art; 
Thus  transmuted  it  could  be  assimilated,  and  this  was  done  by 
English  poets,  who  echo  the  music  of  the  Pleiade’s  verse  and  repeat 
their  critical  conclusions  in  literary  manifestoes.  .  .  ; 

.  .  .  Will  anyone  contend  that  even  the  verse  of  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,  great  though  its  merit  be,  is  comparable  in  volume,  variety, 
clarity,  and  assurance  to  the  verse  of  the  Pleiade  ?  No ;  Surrey 
and  Wyatt  grope  after  Italian  models,  which  could  not  be  wholly 
assimilated  even  by  them.  The  other  authors  included  in  that 
collection  are  mostly — except  Lord  Vaux — reminiscent  of  country 
catches  and  the  “  canter-canter  ”  of  fourteen-syllabled  lines.  Out 
lyrics,  stately  or  melodious,  come  much  later.’ 

Any  theory  that  derogates  from  originality  is  apt  to  give 
pleasure  to  ite  authors,  and  perhaps  to  the  public  also,  because 
it  levels  down  genius  and  makes  them  feel  it  nearer  to  them¬ 
selves.  And  this  school  of  argument  runs  another  risk — the 
greater  risk — of  hair-splitting.  The  time  has  come  when  we  of 
to-day,  so  proud  at  having  got  rid  of  theology,  might  almost 
be  thankful  to  have  it  back  again  ;  for,  of  old,  it  duly  absorbed 
the  hair-splitting  energies  of  human  nature,  while  now  they  have 
invaded  art  and  literature,  the  pleasant  places  which  u^  to 
be  our  refuge  from  them.  If  we  seek  for  practical  illustration 
of  their  power,  we  may  begin  with  Mr.  Lee’s  statement  about  the 
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sonnet  and  see  how  his  own  evidence  practically  nuUifies  his 
case.  The  sonneteering  fashion  which  prevailed  in  Elizabethan 
England  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  set  going  by  the  Frenchmen 
of  the  Pleiaide ;  Petrarch  and  Ronsard  may,  or  may  not,  lay 
equal  claim  to  the  honour  of  spurring  our  singers  on  to  fresh 
activity,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  the  influence  due  to  each 
can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  What  is  more  important 
is  that,  as  Mr.  Lee  himself  tells  us,  the  sonnet,  once  imported  from 
abroad,  assumed  an  indigenous  form ;  that  the  English  sonnet 
was  racy  of  the  soil  and  different  in  form  from  the  sonnets  of  France 
or  of  Italy.  For  Enghsh  sonneteers  ‘  did  away  with  demarca- 
‘  tions,’  and  ‘  ran  on  continuously  for  the  first  twelve  lines,  some- 
‘  times  for  all  fourteen  ;  ’  ‘  their  rhymes  were  increased  from  the 
‘  customary  five  to  geven,’  and  they  ended  with  the  rhymed 
couplet  (borrowed  from  a  rare  Itahan  model)  and  made  it 
‘  dominate  ’  the  poem. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  main  point  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  statements.  The  Ehzabethans  are  in  the  dock 
for  not  being  themselves  at  all.  Sir  Philip  is  roundly  told  that 
‘  hardly  any  of  his  poetic  ideas,  and  few  of  lus  “  swelling  phrases,” 
‘  are  primarily  of  his  invention.’  And  Spenser  has  already 
been  proved  guilty.  Wliat  is  certainly  true  is  that  Du  Bellay’s 
‘  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue  Francaise’  had  a  great  vogue 
in  England  and  was  the  common  recipe-book  for  Enghsh  poets, 
each  of  them  adapting  its  counsels  according  to  his  will.  Essays 
on  the  art  of  poetry  were  written,  in  emulation  of  it,  by  Putten- 
ham  and  Webb  and  Bolton,  best  of  all  by  Sir  Phihp  Sidney. 
And  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  rules  laid  down  by  Joachim 
Du  Bellay  would,  of  itself,  inspire  the  reproduction  of  the 
Pleiade’s  metres  without  any  need  of  assuming  a  direct  imitation 
of  their  poems.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Sidney  Ijee’s,  and  more 
especially  Mr.  George  Wyndham’s  argument  is  based  upon  the 
assertion  that  there  had  been  no  earUer  school  in  England  which 
counted  as  an  influence. 

‘  Wyatt  and  Surrey,’  he  says,  ‘  failed  to  assimilate  Itahan 
‘  models,’  and  did  httle  that  lasted  for  the  language  or  its 
lyrics.  They  were  ‘  praised  and  dismissed,’  by  the  poets  who 
succeeded  them.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  ‘  dismissed  ’  ? 
Do  contemporary  authorities  bear  him  out  ?  And,  if  not,  is 
his  basis  secure  ?  Puttenham  for  one,  in  his  ‘  Art  of  Enghsh 
‘  Poesy,’  printed  in  1589,  acknowledges  them  as  a  hving  in¬ 
fluence. 

‘  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  King’s  raigne  sprong  up  a  new 
company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  th’elder, 
and  Henry  Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chieftaines,  who  hauing 
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travailed  into  Italie,  and  there  tasted  the  sweete  and  stately  measures 
and  stile  of  the  Italian  Foesie  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the 
schooles  of  Dante,  Arioste  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  polished  our 
rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  Foesie,  from  that  it  had  bene 
before,  and  for  that  cause  may  iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers 
of  our  English  meeter  and  stile.’ 

Or  again : 

‘ .  Henry,  Earle  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  betweene 
whom  I  finde  very  litle  difference,  I  repute  them  (as  before)  for  the 
two  chief  lanternes  of  light  to  all  others  that  have  since  employed 
their  pennes  upon  English  poesie.  Their  conceits  were  loftie,  their 
stiles  stately,  their  conveyance  cleanely,  their  termes  proper,  their 
meetre  sweete  and  well  proportioned,  in  all  imitating  very  naturally 
and  studiously  their  Maister  Francis  Petrarcha' 

And  Puttenham  goes  on  to  technical  points.  ‘  This  meeter  of 
‘  twelve  syllables  ’  (he  writes)  ‘  the  French  man  calleth  a  verse 
‘  Alexandrine,  and  is  with  our  modem  rimers  most  usuall.  With 
‘  the  auncient  makers  it  was  not  so.  For  before  Sir  Thomas 
‘  Wyatt’s  time  they  were  not  used  in  our  vulgar.’  Again  he 
holds  up  Wyatt’s  ‘  lambics  ’  and  Surrey’s  ‘  Pentameter  and  of 
‘  ten  sillables  ’  (in  a  poem  on  Wyatt’s  death),  as  models  of  those 
metres,  although  ten-syllabled  measures  do  not  please  him. 
‘  The  same  Earle  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,’  he  continues, 
‘  the  first  reformers  and  polishers  of  our  vulgar  poesie  .  .  .  used 
‘  the  foote  dactil  very  often  but  not  many  in  one  verse.’  And 
there  follow  instances  of  ‘odde  under  and  odde  over  the  just 
‘  measure,’  drawn  from  the  rimes  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  or,  again, 
of  lambics  from  ‘  this  ditty  of  th’  Erie  of  Surrie’s,  passing  sweete 
‘  and  harmonicall.’ 

Then,  once  more  hailing  them  as  the  most  excellent  makers 
of  their  time,  he  takes  a  lingering  leave  of  them.  This  is  hardly 
to  be  called  dismissal.  Nor  is  Puttenham  alone.  We  may 
also  listen  to  his  contemporary,  Edmund  Bolton,  in  the  pages 
of  his  ‘  Hypercritica  ’ : 

‘  But  before  in  Age,  if  not  also  in  Noble,  Courtly,  and  Lustrous 
English,  is  that  of  the  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Henry  Hcnoard,  Earl 
of  Surrey  (Son  of  that  victorious  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Father  of  that  learned  HorcardYas  most  lively  image,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northampton),  written  chiefly  by  him,  and  by  Sr.  Tho.  Wiat,  not 
the  dangerous  Commotioner  but  his  worthy  Father.  Nevertheless 
they  who  most  commend  those  poems,  and  exercises  of  honourable 
wit,  if  they  have  seen  that  incomparable  Earl  of  Surrey  his  English 
translation  of  VirgiCs  ^neids,  which  for  a  book,  or  two,  he  admit- 
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ably  rcndreth,  almost  Line  for  Line,  will  bear  me  witness  that  those 
others  were  Foils  and  Sportives,’ 

And  Wyatt  and  Surrey  are  not  the  only  poetic  forefathers 
acknowledged  by  the  essayists  of  that  day.  They  confess 
to  no  break  in  the  direct  line  of  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  their 
own  time. 

‘  Chaucer  ’  (says  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  ‘  Apology  for  Poetry  ’) 
‘  undoubtedly,  did  excellently  in  hys  “  Troylus  and  Cresseid,” 
‘  of  whom,  truly,  I  know  not  whether  to  mervaile  more,  either 
‘  that  he  in  that  mistie  time  could  see  so  clearely,  or  that  we 
‘in  this  cleare  age  walke  so  stumblingly  after  him.’  And 
Puttenham,  too,  mentions  a  long  poetic  ancestry,  besides  Wyatt 
and  Surrey :  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Skelton ;  Lord  Vaux — 
‘  a  man  of  much  facilitie  in  vulgar  makings  ’ — and  Stemehold, 
both  of  Edward  VI.’s  day  ;  and  John  Heywood,  and  ‘  Maiste  • 
‘  Edward  Ferrys,  of  much  ‘  magnificence  in  his  meeter.’  Nor 
is  it  an  insignificant  fact  that  none  of  these  writers  upon 
poetry,  so  often  as  they  discuss  ‘  the  Auncients  ’  and  their  works, 
ever  speak  as  if  they  read  them  in  translation,  though,  had  it 
been  a  common  habit  among  them,  they  must  surely  now  and 
then  have  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  then,  has  been  a  little  precipitate  in  erasing  the 
names  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  from  the  list  of  those  that  count  in 
our  literary  history.  There  they  were  to  help  their  successors, 
and  their  successors,  we  see,  did  not  disdain  them.  ‘  But,’ 
Mr.  Wyndham  may  respond,  ‘  my  appeal  is  to  their  work.’ 
This  is  true.  In  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  his  argument  and 
that  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  are  largely  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  was  no  English  poetry  before  the  Pleiade  from  which 
Elizabethan  metres  could  have  been  evolved — that  therefore 
these  metres  were  derived  from  abroad  and,  more  especially, 
from  France.  Ronsard’s  first  volume  of  Odes  was  publish^ 
in  1552.  The  only  anthology  of  English  poems  antecedent 
to  it  was  Tottel’s  ‘  Miscellany,’  not  printed  till  1557,  but  practi¬ 
cally  written  within  the  twenty  years  preceding  that  date.*  This 
coUection  Mr.  W)mdham  considers  a  mere  sheaf  of  monotonous 
metres,  a  volume  without  any  bearing  on  the  future  destinies 
of  poetry.  Yet  do  the  facts  bear  him  out  ?  Let  us  turn  to  Tottel’s 
‘  Miscellany  ’  (Arber’s  ‘  Reprints  ’)  and  look  for  ourselves. 


*  A  collection  of  poems,  purporting  to  be  made  from  Chaucer’s 
works,  had  been  published  before  1557  and  contained  some  verses 
by  other  early  poets  besides.  But  this,  nominally  a  ‘  one  man  ’ 
volume,  can  hardly  be  counted  among  ‘  Miscellanies,’  and  has  no 
bearing  upon  our  point. 
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Most  of  the  verses  in  this  collection  are  Surrey’s  and  Wyatt’s ; 
there  are  some,  too,  by  Lord  Vaux,  by  Grimald,  by  others  of  names 
that  are  known,  and  by  many  ‘  Unknown  ’  besides.  There  are  a 
great  many  sonnets,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  lyrics. 
Most  of  these  are  foimded  on  the  four-line,  eight-syllabled  measure, 
with  the  rhymes  in  the  a,  b,  a,  b,  order,  which  has  ever  since 
been  a  common  one  among  English  writers.  Take  the  anony¬ 
mous  poem  ‘  Of  a  Rosemary  braunche  sente  ’ : 

‘  Suche  grene  to  me  as  you  have  sent. 

Such  grene  to  you  I  sende  agayn  : 

A  flowring  hart  that  wyll  not  feint. 

For  drede  of  hope  or  losse  of  gaine  :  ’ 

or  Surrey’s 

‘  As  cruel  waves  full  ofte  be  found 
Against  the  rockes  to  rore  and  cry  : 

So  doth  my  heart  full  oft  rebound 
Against  my  brest  full  bitterly.’ 

— both  are  in  the  measure  of  Wotton’s  ‘  How  happy  is  he  bom 
‘  and  taught,’  and  of  a  score  of  other  well-known  verses. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  length  among  the  lines  in  the 
‘  Miscellany  ’ :  the  six,  the  eight,  the  ten,  the  twelve,  and  the 
fourteen-syllabled  lines  are  all  to  be  found  here,  and  make  up 
the  stanzas,  which — composed  sometimes  of  four  lines,  some¬ 
times  of  six,  sometimes  (more  rarely)  of  five,  all  rhyming  in  the 
same  a,  b,  a,  b,  order — were  often  crowned  by  a  rhymed  couplet. 

‘  Since  love  will  nedes  that  I  shall  love  : 

Of  very  force  I  must  agree. 

And  since  no  choice  may  it  remove  : 

In  wealth  and  in  adversitie, 

I  shall  alway  my  self  apply 
To  serve  and  suffer  patiently.’ 

These  lines  by  Wyatt  (like  several  sets  by  Surrey  and  others) 
are  in  the  same  metre  as  Sir  Edward  Dyer’s  : 

*  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

Such  present  joys  therein  I  find. 

That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 
That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind  : 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave.’ 

Or  here  is  another  poem  : 

‘  From  these  high  hills  as  when  a  spring  doth  fall 
It  trilleth  down  with  still  and  subtle  course. 

Of  this  and  that  it  gathers,  aye,  and  shall. 

Till  it  have  just  downflowed  to  streame  and  force  ; 
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‘  Then  at  the  foot  it  rageth  over  all. 

So  rageth  love  when  he  hath  ta’en  a  source. 

Rage  is  his  raine.  Resistance  vayleth  none. 

The  first  eschew  is  remedy  alone.’ 

This,  also,  is  Wyatt’s,  and  so  is  the  seven-lined  verse  that 
follows : 

‘  Thanked  be  Fortune,  it  hath  been  otherwise. 

Twenty  times  better  ;  but  once  especiall. 

In  thin  array,  after  a  pleasant  guise. 

When  her  loose  gown  did  from  her  shoulders  fall. 

And  she  me  caught  in  her  arms  long  and  small. 

And  therewithal  so  sweetly  did  me  kiss. 

And  softly  said  :  Dear  heart,  how  like  you  this  ?  ’ 

Both  these  instances  are  really  in  the  same  metre  as  Fulke 
Greville’s  ‘  I  with  whose  colours  Myra  dressed  her  head,’  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  use  of  dissyllabic  rhymes  and  in  the 
number  of  lines  in  each  stanza,  not  in  their  sound  or  rhyming 
order.  Fulke  Greville  puts  four  before  the  crowning  couplet — 
Wyatt  respectively  six  and  five  : 

‘  I,  with  whose  colours  Myra  dressed  her  head, 

I,  that  wore  posies  of  her  own  hand- making, 

I,  that  mine  own  name  in  the  chimneys  read 
By  Myra  finely  wrought  ere  I  was  waking  : 

Must  I  look  on,  in  hope  time  coming  may 
With  change  bring  back  my  turn  again  to  play  1 

‘  I,  that  did  wear  the  ring  her  mother  left, 

I,  for  whose  love  she  gloried  to  be  blamed, 

I,  with  whose  eyes  her  eyes  committed  theft, 

I,  who  did  make  her  blush  when  I  was  named  : 

Must  I  lose  ring,  flowers,  blush,  theft,  and  go  naked. 
Watching  with  sighs  till  dead  love  be  awakM  ?  ’ 

Or  take  another  fundamental  form  of  English  poetry,  the 
rhymed  couplet  used  consecutively  and  handled  with  such  skill 
by  Surrey  and  others  of  his  compeers  that  they  seem  to  invent 
it  afresh.  We  can  find  no  better  example  than  a  description, 
by  an  unknown  hand,  of  the  birds,  and  how  they  are  seen 

‘  To  mount  and  flye  vp  to  the  ayre. 

Where  then  they  sing  in  order  fayre. 

And  tell  in  song  full  merrily. 

How  they  haue  slept  full  quietly 
That  night  about  their  mothers’  sides. 

And  when  they  haue  song  more  besides 
Then  fall  they  to  their  mothers’  breastes 
Where  els  they  fede  or  take  their  restes  :  . 
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The  lines  seem  to  link  Chaucer  with  the  Elizabethans  and 
the  Elizabethans  with  Keats.  But  the  rhymed  couplet  was  not 
much  pursued  by  the  later  verse- writers  for  its  own  sake,  though 
it  was  used,  and  with  exquisite  effect,  in  union  with  interchanging 
rhymes,  as  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 

‘  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  in  trust. 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wander’d  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ; 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.’ 

Again,  is  not  Surrey’s 

‘  The  fire  it  cannot  freeze  ; 

For  it  is  not  his  kinde. 

Nor  true  love  cannot  lese 
The  Constance  of  the  mind,’ 

in  the  same  measure  (adopted  also  by  others  of  Tottel’s  poets) 
as  Herrick’s  ? 

‘  Now  is  the  time  for  mirth. 

Nor  cheek  nor  tongue  be  dumb  ; 

For  with  the  flowery  earth. 

The  golden  pomp  is  come.’ 

Or  compare  Richard  Edwardes’ 

‘  In  going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 

I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept  ’ 

with  Surrey’s 

‘  Lay’d  in  my  quiet  bed  in  study  as  I  were, 

I  saw  within  my  troubled  head,  a  heap  of  thoughts  appear  ’ 

where  the  only  difference  lies  in  Edwardes’  improvement,  the 
lengthening  of  the  first  line. 

^  course  there  are  song-metres,  broken  lines,  refrains,  subtle 
harmonies,  which  England  borrowed  from  France.  Ronsard’s 
‘  Tombeau  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,’  his  ‘  Hirondelles,’  or  Remy 
Belleau’s  ‘  Avril,’  must  have  inspired  many  an  experiment  among 
a  people  eager  to  try  all  things.  But  even  so,  these  measures 
were  transformed  by  the  nature  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
constant  and  most  musical  use  of  dissyllabic  rh3rmes,  impossible 
in  French  where  the  rhyme  generally  falls  on  the  last  syllable, 
makes  in  itself  an  essential  difference  in  rhythm. 
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‘  Sleep  is  a  reconciling, 

A  rest  that  peace  begets  ; 

Doth  not  the  sun  rise  smiling 
When  fair  at  even  he  sets  ? 

Rest  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyes  1 
Melt  not  in  weeping 
While  she  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly,  lies 
Sleeping.’ 

What  would  these  lines  be  without  the  melodious  in¬ 
terracings  of  liquid  dissyllabic  rhymes,  and,  with  them,  how 
English  is  its  harmony !  Even  if  the  metre  came  from  France, 
we  succeeded  in  making  it  English.  And  whatever  we  owe 
in  this  way  to  the  French,  whether  or  no  our  forms  were 
derived  from  the  Pleiade,  the  fact  remains  that,  for  a  large 
number  of  important  metres,  we  had  precedent  enough  at  home. 
That  French  and  Italian  influences  were  at  work  among  us, 
that  they  affected  our  technique,  is  undeniable ;  but  need  we 
spend  much  conscience  in  computing  exactly  how  much  this 
was  so  ? 

For  the  main  thing  is,  after  all,  not  whether  the  Elizabethans 
were  so  influenced,  but  how  far  such  influences  matter.  If 
they  do  not  affect  the  great  issues  of  poetry,  the  whole  question 
of  influences  becomes  more  hke  an  interesting  game  for  the 
mind — akin  to  the  tours  d'esprii  of  the  latest  art  experts — ^than  a 
subject  of  serious  significance.  Granted  that  the  poets  of  France 
evoKed  the  poetic  life  of  Elizabethan  England,  there  is  still 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  kindle  a  spark  that  was  not  latent. 
To  use  a  homely  image,  is  it  of  much  importance  who  calls  you 
in  the  morning,  so  long  as  you  are  duly  awakened  ?  The  study 
of  processes  is  a  fascinating  one  for  the  scholar,  but  it  is  the 
result  of  the  processes  which  concerns  the  world  at  large.  We 
have  only  lately  had  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  fallacy  that 
arises  when  too  much  weight  is  attached  to  processes,  in  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  ‘  Autobiography.’  For  when  he  urges  his 
claim  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Pre-RaphaeUtes,  he  bases  it  upon 
the  plea  that  it  was  he  who  taught  Rossetti  painting.  Doubtless, 
Mr.  Hunt  did  call  out  *  Off’  to  the  P.R.B.,  but  it  was  Rossetti 
who  won  the  race ;  Rossetti  who  inspired  the  little  band,  althoiigh 
he  taiight  them  no  rules  of  their  art. 

Do  not  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Wyndham  lead  us  into  much  the  same 
error  about  the  Elizabethan  poets  ?  The  spark,  we  repeat, 
must  have  been  latent  before  the  flame  leap^  up,  and  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  spark  ’  the  case  depends.  This  brings 
us  to  the  whole  question  of  originaUty.  What,  when  all  is  said. 
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is  originality  ?  To  ask  is  easier  than  to  reply.  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  practically  say  it  lies  in  form.  But  if  this  be  so, 
why  of  two  poems  that  have  the  same  form,  the  one  as  graceful 
and  musical  as  the  other,  does  the  first  remain  distinct  in  the 
mind,  while  the  second  is  quickly  effaced  ?  One  answer,  perhaps 
as  true  as  another,  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Conventional 
criticism  has  confounded  originality  with  novelty ;  but  there 
has  been  only  one  quarry  of  ideas  for  the  whole  world,  one  mine 
in  which  all  artists  and  all  thinkers,  geniuses  and  lesser  men,  have 
dug,  shaping  what  they  got  rather  differently,  according  to  the 
age  they  lived  in.  It  is  the  man  who  finds  the  most  triumphant* 
form  for  the  idea,  he  who  gives  the  jewel  the  noblest  setting, 
who  finally  remains  its  creator.  For  the  inventor  and  the 
creator  are  not  necessarily  the  same  person,  and  the  danger  of 
confounding  them  is  no  slight  one.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
multiplying  examples,  whether  of  appropriation  or  imitation. 
It  is  not  Lodge’s  ‘  Romance  of  Rosalynd  ’  that  lives,  but  ‘  As 
‘  You  Like  It ;  ’  and  whatever  Shakespeare  took  from  Boccaccio 
became  Shakespeare,  and  will  only  be  remembered  in  Shake¬ 
spearian  form.  Keats  is  no  less  Keats  because  he  imitated 
Chaucer;  rather,  as  he  did  so,  he  found  himself  and  became 
more  Keats  than  before.  In  later  days,  Rossetti  permeated 
himself  with  Dante,  yet  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  was  but  the  medium 
in  which  his  own  poetic  life  developed.  Again,  who  that  reads 
Dryden  and  Pope  thinks  of  the  Latin  authors,  the  models  they 
loved  and  followed  ? 

Ori^ality  thus  becomes  not  the  idea  itself,  but  the  personal 
attitude  towards  the  idea,  so  that  the  same  idea  might  give  birth 
to  as  many  original  poems  as  there  were  individuals  to  write 
them.  And  this  is  easily  seen  by  any  student  of  Elizabethan 
times,  when  so  many  writers  made  competitive  verses  on  the 
same  themes.  Robert  Greene  and  Nicholas  Breton  both  wrote 
tragic  lullabies,  the  songs  of  deserted  love  and  sorrowing  mother¬ 
hood  ;  and  both  are  equally  impressive,  equally  individual. 
No  one  would  mistake  Greene’s 

‘  Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 

When  thou  art  old  there’s  grief  enough  for  thee. 
Mother’s  wag,  pretty  boy. 

Father’s  sorrow,  father’s  joy  ... 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept. 

Mother  cried,  baby  leapt ; 

More  he  crowed,  more  we  cried. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide.  .  .  . 

For  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Father’s  sorrow,  father’s  joy.’ 
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for  Breton’s 

‘  Come,  little  babe,  come,  silly  soul. 

Thy  father’s  shame,  thy  mother’s  grief, 

Bom  as  I  doubt  to  all  our  dole 
And  to  thyself  unhappy  chief : 

Sing  lullaby,  and  lap  it  warm. 

Poor  soul  that  thinks  no  creature  harm  .  .  . 

And  dost  thou  smile  ?  O  thou  sweet  face 
Would  God  Himself  He  might  thee  see  ! ' 

No  doubt  thou  wouldst  soon  purchase  grace, 

I  know  right  well  for  thee  and  me  ; 

But  come  to  mother,  babe,  and  play, 

For  father  false  is  fled  away. 

Or  take  the  countless  poems  on  the  transitoriness  of  life,  by 
Shirley,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Drummond,  Henry  King,  and  all 
their  goodly  company,  and  compare  them  with  those  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  Pleiade — from  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Lee 
thinks  that  the  Elizabethans  stole  this  topic,  though  surely  it 
has  been  a  time-honoured  subject  since  prose  and  verse  began. 
Each  will  be  found  to  be  distinct,  to  rehearse  the  same  strain  in 
var3dng  tones  and  with  varying  cadences.  It  is  only  the  small 
poets  who  are  real  plagiarists,  because  they  have  no  personal 
attitude ;  they  are  merely  unconscious  echoes,  not  conscious 
imitators. 

It  is  among  inferior  poets  such  as  these,  artificers  and  not 
artists,  that  Mr.  Ijce  and  Mr.  W5mdham  choose  most  of  the 
names  to  prove  their  theory.  Constable,  Griffin,  Giles  Fletcher, 
Bames,  even  Daniel,  are  not  names  to  conjure  with  ;  nor  is  that 
of  Watson — not  the  only  Watson  whose  name  is  suggestive  of 
other  men’s  music.  Equally  untrustworthy  as  a  test  is  the  poorer 
work  of  great  poets.  And  here  again  neither  critic  has  been 
fair.  Elizabethan  literature  consists  of  the  best,  not  of  the 
second-best ;  but  Mr.  Lee  has,  generally  speaking,  chosen  the 
feebler  work  of  famous  men  to  represent  them.  It  seems 
absurd  to  quote  dull  neo-Platonic  verses  of  Sidney’s,  and  not  to 
mention  ‘My  true  love  hath  my  heart.’  No  one  would  deny 
that  he  had  learned  much  from  Italy,  and  probably  from  France  ; 
that  many  of  his  sonnets  are  the  direct  result  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  neither  would  any  just  person  deny  that  the  poems 
he  lives  by  are  not  such  resiilts ;  that  no  country  had  taught 
him  the  one  thing  that  matters :  to  be  himself.  Or  look  at 
Spenser.  It  is  true  that,  at  seventeen,  he  translated  Du  Bellay’s 
‘  Vision,’  and  later  his  ‘  Antiquites  de  Rome  ’ ;  that  he  was 
steeped  in  French  and  Italian ;  that  you  can  easily  find  a  score 
of  his  poems  that  are  mere  copies  of  foreign  models  ;  but  it  is 
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truer  still  that  his  most  characteristic  work  had  absorbed  into 
itself  these  influences  from  France  and  Italy,  had  fed  upon  them, 
changed  them  to  its  own  uses ;  that  his  ‘  Hymn  of  Heavenly 
‘  Beauty,’  his  ‘  Prothalamion  ’  and  ‘  Epithalamion  ’  are  essen¬ 
tially  English.  The  zeal  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Wyndham  is  the 
zeal  of  special  pleaders ;  they  only  cite  what  supports  their 
theory,  and,  meanwhile,  any  imbiassed  reader  could  reel  off  as 
many  names,  could  quote  as  many  verses,  by  the  very  men 
of  whom  they  speak,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  opposite  argu¬ 
ment. 

What  holds  true  of  original  work  holds  equally  true  of  trans¬ 
lators — ^holds  true  most  especially  of  the  Pleiade.  Here  was  a 
group  of  poets  who  based  their  whole  poetic  scheme  upon  imita¬ 
tion  and  translation.  M.  Brimetiere  has  proved  that  the  sonnets 
of  Du  Bellay’s  ‘  Ohve  ’  were  all  written  ‘  after  ’  classic  models, 
or  else  direct  translations  from  them — that  even  his  ‘  Vanneurs,’ 
the  poem  by  which,  apart  from  Pater’s  ‘Essay,’  he  is  best 
known,  is  in  the  same  case.  Ronsard’s  ‘  Quenouille  ’  is  trans¬ 
lated  from  Theocritus,  and  his  ‘  Ode  to  Cassandre  ’  from  Catullus. 
What  does  it  matter  ?  If  every  man  of  originality  has  his  own 
attitude  towards  an  idea,  it  will  penetrate  his  translations.  Vitality 
is  greater  and  less  conscious  than  any  theory,  and  the  men  who 
formed  the  Pleiade,  real  poets  that  they  were,  were  bigger  and 
warmer  than  their  precepts.  The  original  of  ‘  Les  Vanneurs  ’  is 
forgotten,  but  Du  Bellay’s  l)rric  remains  the  silveriest  of  poems,  a 
triumph  of  ethereal  grace  and  fragrance — an  enchanting  breath  of 
the  west  wind,  so  hght  that  it  is  gone  before  you  greet  it.  ‘  La 
‘  Quenouille,’  the  ‘  Ode  to  Cassan^e,’  are  as  essentially  Ronsard 
as  anything  that  he  wrote.  They  have  his  delicious  sense  of 
form,  his  choiceness  of  curve  and  sound,  his  pagan  sentiment  full 
of  suave  regret — a  sentiment  which  is  almost  one  with  his  style. 
And  there  are  translations,  too,  in  our  days  of  which  the  same 
might  be  said.  ‘  They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you 
‘  were  dead  ’ — who  that  reads  those  lines  in  William  Johnson’s 
‘  lonica  ’  thinks  twice  of  Callimachus  ?  Who  recalls  Dante 
when  he  reads  the  translated  sonnets  in  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s 
version  ?  And  has  not  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  in  his  recent  trans¬ 
lations  of  ‘  The  Trojan  Women  ’  and  ‘  Hippolytus,’  left  us  much 
beautiful  work  that  stands  on  its  own  merits  ? 

Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Lee  regards  as  a  poem,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  which  has  suffered  from  translation. 

‘  Sonnet  XLI.’  (he  writes)  ‘  fairly  represents  Sidney’s  method 
when  at  its  freest.  He  describes  how  he  won  a  prize  in  a  tournament 
owing  to  the  presence  of  his  lady-love  among  the  spectators.  In 
like  fashion  Petrarch  (Sonnet  CCI.)  had  described  a  brilliant  Court 
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entertainment  which  was  illumined  by  the  light  of  Laura’s 
countenance.  The  central  idea  of  the  two  poems  is  the  same.’ 

We  give  Sidney’s  sonnet,  from  ‘  Astrophel  and  Stella,’  first : 

‘  Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well,  that  I  obtained  the  prize  : 

Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes  ; 

And  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy,  France — 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance  ; 

Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  , 

Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance  ; 

Others,  because  of  both  sides,  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 

Think  Nature  me  a  man-at-arms  did  make. 

How  far  they  shot  awry  !  The  true  cause  is, 

Stella  lookt  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race.’ 

Next  comes  Petrarch : 


Sonnet  CCI.* 

‘  Real  natura,  angelico  intelletto, 

Chiar’  alma,  pronta  vista,  occhio  cerviero,' 

Providenza  veloce,  alto  pensiero, 

E  veramente  degno  di  quel  petto  ; 

Sendo  di  donne  un  bel  numero  eletto 
Per  adornar  il  di  festo  ed  altero, 

Subito  scorse  il  buon  giudicio  intero 
Fra  tanti  e  si  bei  volti  il  piii  perfetto  : 

L’  altre  maggior  di  tempo  o  di  fortuna 
Trarsi  in  disparte  comando  con  mano, 

E  caramente  accolse  a  se  quell’  una  ; 

Gli  occhi  e  la  fronte  con  sembiante  umano 
Baciolle  si,  che  rallegro  ciascima  : 

Me  empie  d’  invidia  1’  atto  dolce  e  strano.’ 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover, 
and  to  find  it  at  all  you  must  have  Mr.  Lee’s  erudition.  His 
proof,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  Noah^and  Fohi  in  the  ‘  Citizen  of 
‘  the  World.’ 

‘  First  ’  (writes  Goldsmith),  ‘  from  the  vast  similitude  there  is 
between  the  name  of  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Monarchy, 
and  that  of  Noah,  the  preserver  of  the  human  race :  Noah,  Fohi, 
very  like  each  other  truly  ;  they  have  each  but  four  letters,  and  only 

*  This  sonnet  is  in  honour  of  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg,  after¬ 
wards  Emperor,  who  came  to  Avignon  and  much  surprised  Petrarch 
by  embracing  Laura,  in  the  French  fashion; 
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two  of  the  four  happen  to  differ.  But,  to  strengthen  the  argument, 
Fohi,  as  the  Chinese  chronicle  asserts,  had  no  father.  Noah,  it 
is  true,  had  a  father,  as  the  Bible  tells  us  ;  but  then,  as  this  father 
was  probably  drowned  in  the  flood,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  he  had 
no  father  at  all :  therefore  Noah  and  Fohi  are  the  same.’ 

Or  take  the  lines  by  Spenser  that  he  puts  beside  those  of 
Desportes,  the  later  follower  of  Ronsard.  Here  is  Spenser  : 

‘  Ye  tradeful  merchants  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your  gain, 

And  both  the  Indias  of  their  treasure  spoil ; 

What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  far  in  vain  ? 

For  lo,  my  love  doth  in  herself  contain 
All  this  world’s  riches  that  may  far  be  found.’ 

Here  is  Desportes : 

‘  Marchands,  qui  recherchez  tout  le  rivage  more 
Venez  seulement  voir  la  beaute  que  j’adore. 

Et  par  quelle  richesse  elle  a  sceu  m’attiser  : 

Et  je  sms  sur  qu’apres  vous  ne  pouvez  priser 
Le  plus  rare  tresor  dont  I’Afrique  se  dore.’ 

‘  For  lo,  my  love  doth  in  herself  contain 
All  this  world’s  riches  that  may  far  be  found.’ 

Those  two  lines  are  poetry,  swift  and  direct. 

‘  Et  je  suis  sur  qu’apres  vous  ne  pouvez  priser 
Le  plus  rare  tresor  dont  I’Afrique  se  dore  ’ 

is  only  elaborate  verse,  a  careful  posy  of  conceits.  The  one  a  lover 
might  write  when  he  returned  home  from  seeing  his  mistress  ;  the 
other  is  made  to  be  read  to  the  admiring  ladies  of  a  coterie. 

And,  if  we  wish  for  an  even  freer  translation,  we  may  take  this 
verse  of  De  Baif’s  : — 

‘  0  nature,  nous  nous  plaignons 
Que  des  fleurs  la  grace  est  si  breve 
Et  qu’aussitiH  que  les  voyons 
Un  malheur  tes  dons  nous  enleve  ’ ; 

and  contrast  it  with  Herrick  : 

‘  Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon.’ 

Do  not  these  lines  sufficiently  proclaim  how  original  a  translator 
can  be  1 

But  in  talking  of  all  these  borrowings,  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  our  laws  in  these  matters  were  not  the  laws  of  the 
Elizabethans.  Their  whole  scheme  of  poetry  was,  as  we  know, 
founded  upon  Du  Bellay’s  ‘  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue 
Fran^aise,’  which  preached  the  evangel  of  imitation  as  the  only 
true  basis  of  poetic  life.  And,  apart  from  this,  they  definitely 
believed  in  having  all  things  literary  in  common  ;  they  practised 
a  kind  of  intellectual  socialism.  It  did  not  seem  strange  to  them 
when  one  man  adopted  the  thoughts,  the  metre,  the  images  of 
another.  Is  it  a  sign  of  poverty  that  we  are  so  particular  about 
our  mine  and  thine  ?  These  kingly  pirates  on  the  high  seas  of 
literature  arranged  life  on  a  warmer  and  more  generous  scale, 
were  as  reckless  and  open-handed  as  their  compeers  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  On  board  their  galleons  they  had  bullion  enough  and  to 
spare ;  the  main  point  was  to  get,  not  to  keep ;  and  to  steal  and 
be  stolen  from  in  a  lordly  way  was  aU  part  of  the  game...  If  a 
lady  of  the  Renaissance  had  a  finely  wrought  lute,  her  best  friend, 
bent  upon  outshining  her,  immediately  ordered  another  still  more 
beautifully  inlaid,  and  raised  the  standard  of  art  by  emulation. 
When  a  Renaissance  poet  wrote  verses,  his  fellow-poets  fell  on 
the  same  theme  and  tried  to  excel  him  in  fancy,  laying  hands  on 
any  word,  on  any  metaphor,  that  served  their  purpose  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Lee,  meanwhile,  like  a  conscientious  magistrate,  works 
hard  at  convictions  for  piracy.  Shakespeare  himself  does  not 
escape.  Mr.  Lee  has  found  him  out,  and  (after  his  Shakespearian 
labours)  we  feel  as  if  Brutus  were  condemning  his  son. 

‘  Shakespeare  ’  (he  tells  us)  ‘  was  the  greatest  poetic  genius  who  was 
drawn  into  the  sonneteering  current  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yet,  as  soon  as  Shakespear^s  endeavour  is  minuteljr  scrutinised, 
the  processes  of  assimilation,  which  were  characteristic  of  con¬ 
temporary  sonneteers,  are  seen  to  be  at  work  in  it  also.  Many  a 
phrase  and  sentiment  of  Petrarch  and  Ronsard,  or  of  English 
sonneteers  who  wrote  earlier  than  he,  give  the  cue  to  Shakespeare’s 
noblest  poems.’ 

It  is  open  to  anybody  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  was  Bacon  or 
a  plagiarist.  There  is  notliing  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  people 
of  no  imagination.  But  does  not  Mr.  Lee’s  ‘  minute  scrutiny  ’ 
make  his  vision  a  little  uncertain  ?  The  part  of  genius  that  can 
be  scrutinised  is  just  that  which  is  the  least  worth  knowing ; 
and  what  Mr.  Lee  calls  a  ‘  cue  ’  is  only  an  unimportant  thread 
woven  into  the  sumptuous  pattern. 

Where  does  appropriation,  where  does  imitation  end  ?  We 
come  to  something  like  ‘the  House  that  Jack  Built.’  This  is 
the  school  in  England  the  Pleiade  influenced.  This  is  the  classic 
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school  that  influenced  the  Pleiade  that  influenced  the  school  in 
England.  This  is  the  older  Greek  that  influenced  the  classic 
school  that — and  so  on.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
Keble  was  derived  from  Plato,  the  authority  for  the  absolute 
idea.  Indeed,  the  game  of  influences  is  one  that  you  can  play  for 
ever.  The  fact  is  that  all  schools  of  art  are  founded  upon  tradi¬ 
tion,  whether  the  tradition  be  unbroken,  or  else  forgotten  and 
revived,  and,  therefore,  all  schools  are  founded  upon  existent 
models.  Imitation  is,  as  it  were,  a  minor  offshoot,  a  literal¬ 
minded  fragment  of  tradition,  and  the  art  which  is  consciously 
founded  upon  imitation  is  smaller  by  nature  than  that  which  is 
founded  upon  tradition.  To  substitute  the  less  for  the  greater 
was  the  mistake  of  the  Pleiade,  and  it  is,  we  repeat,  fortunate 
for  us  that  the  Pleiade  was  truer  than  its  mistakes.  But  in  so 
far  as  it  believed  in  imitation  rather  than  in  tradition,  it  injured  its 
permanent  value  in  the  history  of  art. 

‘  The  last  word  about  Ronsard  has  been  said  ’  (writes  Sainte- 
Beuve)  ‘  and  by  the  very  men  who  were  still  pretty  near  him  when 
they  judged  him.  “  He  is  not  quite  a  whole  poet,  he  is  the  beginning 
and  the  stuff  of  a  poet,”  so  spoke  Balzac.  “  He  is  only  a  mason 
in  poetry,  he  has  never  been  an  architect,”  said  Chapelain.’ 

And  the  reason  lay  in  no  defective  form,  it  lay  in  that 
undefined  thing  we  call  spirit. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  vague  emotional  talk  about  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  an  inability  to  grasp  that  poetry  is  a  science  as  well 
as  an  art.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  view  which  has  done  much  to 
produce  the  reaction ;  and  provoke  the  experts  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  definite  side  of  poetry  and  to  cling  to  its  tangible  qualities, 
until  they  get  to  believe  that  it  consists  exclusively  of  form.  This 
is  quite  comprehensible,  and  their  error  is  no  more  dangerous, 
besides  being  less  aggravating,  than  the  error  of  the  sentimentalists. 
But  aii  error  it  is.  Spirit,  though  intangible,  is  as  definite  as 
form,  and  its  existence  is  as  sure  as  it  is  hard  to  prove.  It  is  the 
soul  of  poetry ;  form  is  its  body,  its  one  and  only  medium  of 
expression,  so  inseparable  from  the  spirit  as  to  seem  almost 
identical  with  it,  and  yet,  unlike  the  spirit,  a  thing  quite  capable 
of  explanation.  Thus  the  error  of  the  Lee  and  Wyndham  school 
is  unfortxmately  a  vital  one,  for  it  separates  the  two  elements, 
substitutes  the  accidental  for  the  essential,  and  so  betrays  the 
central  interests  of  poetry. 

Whoever  takes  up  any  Elizabethan  anthology — ‘  The  Golden 
‘  Pomp,’  ‘  Elizabethan  Sonnets,’  ‘  The  Elizabethan  Song  Book,’ 
‘  The  Muses’  Garden  ’ — and  compares  it  with  Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘  (Euvres  choisies  de  Ronsard,’  or  Saintsbury’s  ‘  French  Lyrics,’ 
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or  an7  collection  of  the  Pleiade’s  poems,  will  feel  the  difference 
of  national  spirit.  For  the  attitude  towards  an  idea,  if  it  differs 
with  every  person,  differs  still  more  distinctly  with  every  nation. 
And  there  are  certain  main  differences  between  France  and 
England  which  may  even  be  generalised  about.  Perhaps  they  are 
put  in  a  nutshell  when  we  say  that  with  the  French  it  is  form 
that  has  come  first,  with  the  English  it  is  what  they  have  to  say. 

The  French  have  spent  their  art  on  chiselling  a  crystal  cup 
for  its  own  sake  ;  the  English  have  thought  most  of  the  vintage 
it  was  to  hold.  Their  subject-matter  has  infused  and  moulded 
their  form,  given  it  new  curves  and  lines,  according  to  its 
contents — which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  to  them  form 
is  a  secondary  concern.  But  the  love  of  form  implies  a  power 
of  delicate  discrimination,  of  balance,  a  dislike  of  exaggeration. 
It  is  really  a  critical  quality,  and  France  is  the  critic  among 
nations;  while  the  force  of  thought  and  diction,  the  colour, 
the  imagery  of  great  English  poetry,  is  essentially  creative. 
The  secret  of  French  poetry  has  been,  generally  speaking,  to 
adapt  the  classical  to  the  needs  of  France — at  all  events  until  the 
daj^  of  Gautier  and  of  Hugo.  You  can  see  it  in  the  Pleiade, 
in  Racine,  in  Corneille ;  you  can  see  it  in  other  arts  too.  In 
Jean  Goujon’s  fluid  floating  draperies  and  the  natural  artificial¬ 
ness  of  his  Gallo-Greek  nymphs ;  in  Watteau’s  restrained 
fantastic  idylls  ;  in  Corot’s  silvery  eclogues.  For  England,  the 
classical  element  has  never  been  more  than  a  means  ;  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  English  poetry  comes  not  from  the  past  but  the  present ; 
it  appeals  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  eye  and  ear.  It  is, 
we  venture  to  assert,  a  far  greater  poetry  than  that  of  France 
which  touches  so  exquisitely  the  aesthetic  surface  of  things ; 
for  English  poetry  deals  with  main  issues  and  primal  feelings — 
with  life  and  death  and  love  and  religion — and  pierces  its  way  to 
the  depths  without  fear  of  spoiling  its  symmetry. 

There  is  no  greater  measure  of  the  essential  difference  between 
the  French  and  English,  or  of  what  two  nations  can  make  of  the 
same  idea,  than  their  treatment  of  the  two  great  interests  of 
life  :  Love  and  Religion.  Love  is,  of  all  feelings,  the  one  common 
to  all  nations,  yet,  more  than  any  other,  is  love,  or  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it,  coloured  by  national  sentiment.  England  and  France 
alike  drank  of  the  fountain — the  mother-fountain — of  Italy, 
and  adopted  the  Petrarchan  Idea  as  the  source  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion.  They  partook  of  the  same  spring,  but,  like  Rabelais’ 
pilgrims,  to  whom  the  Priestess  in  the  Temple  gave  the  same 
wine,  what  they  tasted  proved  different  on  the  lips  of  each. 
In  France,  the  Petrarchan  Idea  soon  became  no  more  than 
idealised  matter  of  fact.  Under  the  guise  of  high-flown  conceits 
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it  was  rapidly  modified  by  a  light-hearted  materialism  and  grew 
to  be  an  epitome  of  Gallic  qualities.  Horace  overpowered 
Petrarch.  ‘  Let  us  eat  and  drink — of  the  most  refined  meat  and 
‘  wine  ’ — say  French  poets,  ‘  for  to-morrow  we  die.’ 

In  England  the  Idea  assumed  a  more  profound  and  passionate 
tone.  It  ‘  informed  ’  sense  with  spirit ;  it  gave  voice  to  a  large 
and  sane  conception  of  love,  an  equal  companionship,  a  noble 
reconcilement  of  soul  and  body,  a  tender  loyalty  and  devotion 
which  have  their  roots  in  national  life.  This  conception  has  been 
our  pride  and  our  heritage  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  those 
of  Robert  Browning.  Elizabethan  poetry  was,  doubtless, 
often  marred  by  conceits  ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  great  tradition 
of  feeling  did  not  cease  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  afterwards. 
It  began  astonishingly  early ;  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  revived  it ; 
it  waited  for  some  twenty  years  ;  Sidney,  Spenser,  Raleigh, 
Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden — how  many  others— 
carried  it  bravely  forward.  Shakspeare  burst  forth  like  a  sun 
and  lent  it  eternity.  John  Donne  and  more  than  one  of  his 
contemporaries  bore  onward  the  Elizabethan  torch.  And  so, 
after  occasional  lapses — in  the  days  of  the  Restoration  or  in 
those  of  the  eighteenth  century — it  reappeared  again  with  our 
poets  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  were  followed  by 
Teimyson  and  Browning,  whose  names  are  still  young  among  us. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  in  England  and  France  certain  qualities 
were  nearly  inverted,  as  if  the  French  were  superficially  poetic 
and  subliminally  matter-of-fact,  and  the  English  were  poetic 
in  the  depths  and  matter-of-fact  on  the  surface. 

Could  this  poem  by  Wither  express  a  Renaissance  French¬ 
man’s  theory  of  love  ?  Could  any  but  an  Englishman  write  it 
in  any  age  ? 

‘  How  near  me  came  the  hand  of  Death, 

When  at  my  side  he  struck  my  dear. 

And  took  away  the  precious  breath 
What  quickened  my  beloved  peer. 

How  helpless  am  I  thereby  made  ! 

By  day  how  grieved,  by  night  how  sad  ! 

And  now  my  life’s  delight  is  gone, 

— Alas  ! — how  I  am  left  alone  ! 

‘  The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key. 

Those  eyes  which  tmto  me  did  seem 
More  comfortable  than  the  day  ; 

Those  now  by  me  as  they  have  been 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen  ; 

But  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  them 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 
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‘  Lord  !  keep  me  faithful  to  the  trust 
Which  my  dear  spouse  reposed  in  me  : 

To  him  now  dead  preserve  me  just 
In  all  that  should  performed  be  ! 

For  though  our  being  man  and  wife 
Extendeth  only  to  this  life, 

Yet  neither  life  nor  death  shall  end 
The  being  of  a  faithful  friend.’ 

Or  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury’s  : 

‘  So  when  from  hence  we  shall  be  gone 
And  be  no  more  nor  you  nor  I, 

As  one  another’s  mystery 

Each  shall  be  both,  yet  both  but  one.’ 

Herrick,  steeped  in  Horace  and  Anacreon,  well-versed  (says 
Mr.  W)nidham)  in  Ronsard,  took  the  lighter,  the  more  Gallic 
view  of  love  ;  so  did  some  contemporary  song- writers.  But  their 
sentiment  did  not  become  the  national  one — the  majority  of 
great  poets  expressed  a  different  conception.  Nor  was  Herrick’s 
epicureanism  quite  as  fluid  or  triumphantly  graceful  as  the 
French  poet’s.  Who  but  Ronsard,  who  but  a  Frenchman,  could 
write  this  ? 

‘  En  raon  cceur  n’est  point  escrite 
La  rose  ny  autre  fleur, 

C’est  toy,  blanche  Marguerite, 

Par  qui  j’ay  cette  couleur. 

N’es  tu  celle  dont  les  yeux 
Ont  surpris 

Par  un  regard  gracieux 
Mes  espris  ? 

Puisque  ta  sceur  de  haut  pris, 

Ta  sceur,  pucelle  d’elite, 

N’est  cause  de  ma  douleur, 

C’est  done  par  toy.  Marguerite, 

Que  j’ay  pris  ceste  couleur. 

‘  Ma  couleur  palle  nasquit, 

Quand  mon  cceur 
Pour  maistresse  te  requit ; 

Mais  rigueur 

D’une  amoureuse  langueur 
Soudain  paya  mon  merite. 

Me  donnant  ceste  paleur 
Pour  t’aimer  trop.  Marguerite, 

Et  ta  vermeille  couleur. 

‘  Quel  charme  pourroit  casser 
Mon  ennuy 
Et  ma  couleur  efiacer 
Avec  luy  ? 
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De  I’amour  que  tant  je  suy 
La  jouissance  subite 
Seule  osteroit  le  malheur 
Que  me  donna  Marguerite, 

'  Par  qui  j’ay  cette  couleur.’ 

Or  this: 

‘  Comme  on  void  sur  la  branche  au  mois  de  may  la  rose 
En  sa  belle  jeunesse,  en  sa  premiere  fleur, 

Rendre  le  ciel  jaloux  de  sa  vive  couleur, 

Quand  I’aube  de  ses  pleurs  au  poinct  du  jour  I’arrose, 

‘  La  Grace  dans  sa  fueille  et  I’Amour  se  repose, 

Embasmant  les  iardins  et  les  arbres  d’odeur  ; 

Mais,  batue  ou  de  pluye  ou  d’excessive  ardeur, 

Languissante,  elle  meurt,  fueille  4  fueille  declose. 

‘  Ainsi,  en  ta  premiere  et  jeune  nouveaute, 

Quand  la  terre  et  le  ciel  honoroient  la  beaute. 

La  Farque  t’a  tuee,  et  cendre  tu  reposes. 

‘  Pour  obseques  re9oy  mes  larmes  et  mes  pleurs, 

Ce  vase  plein  de  laict,  ce  panier  plein  de  fleurs, 

A  fin  que,  vif  et  mort,  ton  corps  ne  soit  que  roses.’ 

The  Pleiade  wrote  lines — and  very  dull  they  often  are — 
in  praise  of  virtue,  but  the  English  made  poems  about  good¬ 
ness.  Virtue  is  more  or  less  of  a  Roman  nymph  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  every  day ;  but  is  not  there 
a  sweet  familiar  touch  about  goodness,  in  Fulke  Greville’s  : 

‘  The  chief  use  then  in  man  of  that  he  knows 
Is  his  painstaking  for  the  good  of  all 
Not  fleshly  weeping  for  our  own  made  woes. 

Not  laughing  from  a  melancholy  gall. 

Not  hating  mom  a  soul  that  overflows 

With  bitterness,  breathed  out  from  inward  thrall : 

But  sweetly  rather  to  ease,  loose  or  bind. 

As  need  requires,  this  frail,  fall’n  human  kind.’ 

Here,  in  turn,  is  the  philosophy  of  Ronsard  : 

‘  Ne  s’efErayer  de  chose  qui  arrive, 

Ne  s’en  facher  aussi. 

Rend  I’homme  heureux,  et  fait  encor  qu’il  vive 
Sans  peur  ny  sans  souci.  .  .  . 

‘  Dessus  le  Nil  jadis  fut  la  science. 

Puis  en  Grece  elle  alia. 

Rome  depms  en  eut  I’experience, 

Paris  maintenant  I’a. 
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‘  Arme-toy  done  de  la  philosophie 
Centre  tant  d’accidens, 

Et,  courageuz,  d’elle  te  fortifie 
L’estomach  au  dedans, 

‘  N’ayant  efEroy  de  chose  qui  survienne 
Au  devant  de  tes  yeux, 

Soit  que  le  ciel  les  abysmes  devienne, 

Et  I’abysme  les  cieux.’ 

Perhaps  it  was  the  gift  of  moral  insight,  of  spiritual  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  secret  of  English  poetry  then,  which  made  it 
a  bigger  and  deeper  thing  than  the  poetry  of  France.  Moral 
insight  is  a  dramatic  gift.  It  helped  to  create  a  drama  for  us  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  such  as  no  contemporary  nation  possessed  ; 
it  made  a  poetry  of  the  heart  which  found  a  response  in  national 
feeling.  And,  like  all  great  gifts,  it  was  unconscious.  When 
French  poets  were  moral  they  moralised,  and  chased  away  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  To  be  conscious  was  part  of  their  programme, 
^d  their  poems  for  edification,  or  their  light-souled,  leisured 
poems  on  love,  had  nothing  to  say  to  le  vulgaire  whom  they 
hated  ;  they  were,  as  they  deliberately  meant  to  be,  the  poets  of 
an  aristocracy. 

The  presence,  or  the  absence,  of  a  spiritual  imagination 
told  most  in  the  lyrics  of  either  coimtry  that  were  inspired  by 
religious  feeling.  Comparisons  are  odious ;  generalisations  are 
dangerous ;  yet  both  are  sometimes  irresistible.  The  French 
love  of  form  and  of  lucidity  affected  the  literary  expression  of 
their  faith.  For  the  French  temperament  lives  in  the  attain¬ 
able  and  cares  little  for  mystic  speculation.  Definite  and 
rather  literal,  it  makes  for  absolute  conclusions.  The  English, 
more  slipshod  in  thought  and  more  imaginative,  heavier-hearted 
and  more  strenuous,  have  the  sense  of  mjrstery  strong  within 
them ;  dwell  rather  on  what  may  be  than  on  what  is.  They 
are  idealists — gloomy  idealists — where  the  French  are  cheerful 
pessimists.  And  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  while  romance  was  in 
the  air,  religious  beliefs  were  in  solution.  Men  were  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  boundaries  of  faith  were  not  fixed,  and 
thought  was  an  emotion.  The  minds  of  men,  like  the  seamen 
of  that  day,  ventured  forth  on  seas  that  seemed  enchanted, 
in  quest  of  unknown  countries.  Thus  to  the  poets  of  either 
nation  the  idea  of  God  was  widely  different.  To  the  English¬ 
man  He  represented  mystery — the  Intellectual  Power  who 
harmonised  mind,  passion  and  goodness — the  unity  of  all  things. 
To  the  Frenchman  He  was  either  a  natural  force,  or  an 
aristocratic  First  Person — precise,  distinguished  and  remote, 
clad  not  in  clouds  but  in  dogma. 
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But  the  poets,  both  French  and  English,  are  best  left  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

To  begin  with  Ronsard  : 

‘  Que  I’homme  est  malheureux  qui  au  monde  se  fie. 

O  Dieu  !  que  veritable  est  la  philosophie 
Qui  dit  que  toute  chose  &  la  fin  periia 
Et  qu’en  changeant  de  forme  rme  autre  vetira. 

*  De  Tempe  la  vallee  im  jour  sera  montagne 
Et  la  cime  d’Athos  une  large  campagne  ; 

Neptune  quelquefois  de  ble  sera  couvert : 

La  mati^re  demeure  et  la  forme  se  perd.’ 

Mr.  Lee  would  probably  say  that  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den’s  lines  were  imitated  from  Ronsard  : 

‘  Nothing  is  constant  but  in  constant  change. 

What’s  done  is  still  undone,  and  when  undone 
Into  some  other  fashion  doth  it  range  ; 

Thus  goes  the  floating  world  beneath  the  moon  : 
Wherefore,  my  mind,  above  time,  motion,  place. 

Rise  up  and  steps  imknown  to  Nature  trace.’ 

It  is  the  last  two  lines  that  make  the  poem  English. 

Or  contrast  Spenser’s  : 

‘  Then  ’gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  sayd 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be 
But  steadfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmly  stayd 
Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity 
That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie  ; 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight : 

But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 

0  !  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoth’s  sight !  ’ 

with  Ronsard’s 

‘  Le  mort  ne  desire  plus  rien  ; 

Done,  cependant  que  j’ay  le  bien 
De  desirer,  vif,  je  demande 
Estre  toujours  sain  et  dispos  ; 

Puis,  quand  je  n’auray  que  les  os, 

Le  reste  k  Dieu  je  recommande. 

*  Homere  est  mort,  Anacreon, 

Pindare,  Hesiode  et  Bion, 

Et  plus  n’ont  souci  de  s’enquerre 
Du  bien  et  du  mal  qu’on  dit  d’eux  ; 

Ainsi,  apr^  un  sikile  ou  deux. 

Plus  ne  sentiray  rien  sous  terre. 
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‘  Mais  dequoy  sert  le  desirer 
Sinon  poui  Thomme  martirer  ? 

Le  desir  n’est  rien  que  martire  ; 

Content  ne  vit  le  deaireux, 

Et  Thomme  mort  est  bien-heureux, 

Heureux  qui  rien  plus  ne  desire  !  ’ 

The  difference  in  climate  between  the  two  is  one  of  race  and 
no  mere  accident. 

‘  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sim.’  It  was  an  older 
critic  than  either  Mr.  Lee  or  Mr.  Wyndham  who  said  that. 
Perhaps  a  scholar  will  arise  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lee’s  work  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  Solomon,  or  to  the  group  of  writers  who 
pass  under  Solomon’s  name.  Life  and  literature  are  larger 
and  more  complex  than  any  theory,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  lay  down  laws.  We  cannot  get  much  beyond  this :  that 
influences  are  only  of  serious  importance  in  connexion  with 
unimportant  people.  It  is  the  small  men  they  make  or  mar — 
the  ‘  poet-apes  ’  (as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  calls  them),  ‘  poets  without 
‘any  commission,’  who  ‘do  post  over  the  banks  of  Helicon 
‘  till  they  make  the  readers  more  weary  than  post-horses.’ 

As  to  the  great  poets,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  lessons 
they  learned,  what  masters  they  sat  under :  every  detail  about 
them  is  interesting.  But  these  things  do  not  make  their  charm, 
and  their  charm  it  is  which  affects  us.  For  our  chief  concern 
with  the  poet  is  that  he  gives  us  (to  quote  Sidney  again)  ‘  what- 
‘  soever  may  make  the  too-loved  earth  more  lovely.’  .  .  .  ‘  With 
‘  a  tale  forsooth  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
‘  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chinaney-comer.’ 

And  that  the  tale  so  holds  us  is  a  fact  that  can  never  be 
explained. 
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Art.  V.— colonial  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 


1.  Imports  into  Canada.  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 

Lords,  dated  March  30,  1906.  Ordered  to  be  printed 
May  7,  1906. 

2.  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions.  Published  in 
1896,  1901,  and  1906. 

3.  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Several  British  Colonies,  Posses¬ 

sion's,  and  Protectorates  in  each  year  from  1891  to  1905. 
Forty-third  number.  1906. 

4.  Colonial  Import  Duties,  1905.  Return  relating  to  the  rate 

of  import  duties  levied  upon  the  principal  and  other  articles 
imported  into  the  British  colonies,  possessions,  and  pro¬ 
tectorates.  1905. 


5.  The  Customs  Tariff  {British  Preference),  1906,  Reserved  Act. 
[Cd.  3339.] 

E  venture  to  assure  the  colonial  representatives  who  are 
now  assembled  in  London,  that  their  presence  is  as 
warmly  welcomed  by  those  of  us  whose  convictions  lead  us  to 
criticize  the  proposals  that  some  of  them  may  bring  forward 
as  to  a  scheme  of  Imperial  reciprocity,  as  it  can  possibly  be  by 
those  whose  views  are  in  agreement  with  theirs.  We  beheve 
that  the  maxim  solvitur  ambmlando  may  fittingly  be  apphed  to 
these  periodical  discussions  between  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire, 
and  we  heartily  thank  our  colonial  ministers  for  rmdertaking 
such  long  oversea  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  out 
questions  which  have  as  their  aim  the  common  welfare  of  all 
parts  of  his  Majesty’s  widely-scattered  realm.  We  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  such  criticism  as  we  are  about  to  offer  wiU  be  taken 
in  good  part,  and  that  it  may  receive  from  our  visitors,  and  those 
who  agree  with  them,  such  consideration  as  we  in  turn  are 
prepar^  to  accord  to  any  fresh  proposals  they  may  advance. 

According  to  the  agenda  paper  which  Lord  Elgin  has  caused 
to  be  drawn  up,  and^which  he  despatched  to  the  Govemors- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  (which  includes  Tasmania),  and  to  the  Governors 
of  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  New¬ 
foundland,  the  five  primary  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  are  (1)  the  constitution  of  future  conferences ;  (2) 
preferential  trade ;  (3)  defence ;  (4)  naturalisation ;  and  (5) 
emigration. 

With  reference  to  the  first  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to 
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show  what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire 
are  directly  represented  by  ministers  attending  the  present 
conference.  The  following  table  sets  out  this  information,  the 
figures  being  taken  from  the  ‘  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British 
‘  Colonies,  &c.’  [Cd.  3253],  published  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 


' 

Area 

Estimiited 

Topulation 

on 

Dec.  31,  1905 

Imports. 
Total  in 
1905 

Exports. 
Total  In 
1905 

Total  of 
Imports 
and 

Exports 

Sq.  miles 

fi’OOO’s 

A’OOO’s 

£’000's 

United  Kingdom 

121,091 

48,659,121* 

665,019t 

407,596t 

979,616t 

1  Dominion  of  Canada . 

1  Commonwealth  of 

3,745,674 

6,688,396; 

54,849 

41,792 

96,642 

1  Australia 

2,972,578 

8,988,663§ 

88,846 

66,841 

95,187 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 

276,996 

2,470,289 

20,000 

88,81211 

53,81811 

New  Zealand 

104,761 

888,689 

12  828 

15,655 

28,484 

Transvaal  . 

117,782 

1,899,528 

16,845 

22,799 

2,87011 

89,645 

Natal  .... 

35,871 

1,141,406 

10,742 

18,612 

Newfoundland  . 

42,784 

225,538 

2,112 

2,193 

4,806 

1  British  India 

1,087,124 

281,865,533 

101,399 

122,590 

223,990 

*  To  June  30, 1906.  Set  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kinf(dom,  1906.'  [Od.  3,093,  p.  347,] 
t  See  p.  63  of  [Od.  3,093]  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.’ 

{  Estimated  on  June  30, 1905. 

§  Estimated,  1904.  See  ‘  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  Empire,'  No.  3,  p.  1. 

I  Including  the  value  of  diamonds  and  raw  gold  (the  pi^uce  of  ^nth  African  colonies) 
brought  overland  for  shipment,  but  excluding  exports  overland. 


The  second  head  of  discussion,  ‘  preferential  trade,’  will 
probably  commence  with  a  consideration  of  the  Canadian 
Preferential  Tariff. 

Canadian  Preferential  Tariff. 

A  year  ago  Lord  Ridley,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  and  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Government,  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  ‘  Return  show- 
‘  ing  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  Canada  from  the  United 
‘Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany,  and  other 
‘  countries  respectively,  distinguishing  “  dutiable  ”  and  “  free  ” 

‘  goods,  from  1890  to  1904.’  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  when 
the  return  had  been  published,  his  lordship  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Putney  that  the  Liberal  party  would  be  forced 
at  the  colonial  conference  to  recognise  that  the  Empire  was 
composed,  not  of  one  free  democracy  but  of  many  free  demo¬ 
cracies,  of  which  only  one,  and  that  only  temporarily,  had 
pronounced  against  the  principle  of  preferential  treatment. 
These  views  have  been  echoed  and  emphasised  by  his  supporters, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  honestly  held  by  a  good 
many  people,  both  here  and  in  the  colonies.  IPhas  become 
therefore  not  "only  courteous  but  necessary  to  consider  what 
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justification  can  be  found  for  opinions  so  enthusiastically  upheld 
by  tariff  reformers  and  by  many  others  who  are  far  removed 
from  the  standpoint  of  protectionists. 

Lord  Ridley’s  ‘  Return  ’  *  enables  us  to  show  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Canada ;  and  if  the  results  of  the  ‘  preference  ’  are  seen  to 
be  somewhat  barren  and  disappointing,  the  stand  taken  by 
free  traders  will  be  correspondingly  justified,  and  it  will  be 
reasonable  to  hope  that — sentiment  notwithstanding — the 
assault  promised  by  the  tariff  reformers  and  their  colonial  allies 
upon  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  effectively 
repulsed. 

What,  then,  is  the  ‘  preference  ’  given  by  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom  ?  Simply  this  :  that  on  August  1,  1898,  what 
is  known  as  the  British  preferential  tariff  came  into  force,  where¬ 
by  goods  (except  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco,  and  in  certain  cases 
sugar),  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  certain  British  possessions,  when  imported  direct,  were 
entitled  to  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  duty  to  June  30, 
1900,  and  to  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty  from  July  1, 
1900.f  But,  as  the  Canadian  import  duties  mainly  range  from 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  goods  imported  are  taxed  at  the  higher  rates  (see 
‘  Parliamentary  Return  of  Colonial  Import  Duties  [Cd.  2627]),  it 
is  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  allowed  to  the  United 
Kingdom  still  leaves  her  goods  liable  to  the  payment  of  duties 
of  from  about  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  about  24  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.\  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  cost  of  transit  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  insurance,  there  remain  heavy  import  duties 
that  work  to  the  detriment  of  British  manufacturers,  and  it  is 

*  Imports  into  Canada,  White  Paper,  No.  71,  published  in  May, 
1906. 

t  See  p.  211  (footnote)  of  the  ‘  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British 
Colonies,  Ac.,’  No.  43,  1906.  [Cd.  3253.] 

X  It  is  well  to  be  explicit  on  this  point,  as  it  is  not  always  clearly 
understood.  On  p.  239  of  ‘  The  Causes  of  Decay  in  a  British  In- 
‘  dustry*  (Longmans,  1907),  the  authors  have  committed  a  strange 
mistake  in  writing  of  the  ‘  preference.’  They  say  :  ‘  The  American 
‘  general  tariff  is  now  lower  than  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff, 
‘  and  unfinished  goods,  such  as  component  parts,  can  be  obtained 
‘  from  Belgium  at  a  very  low  price  and  are  subject  to  25  per  cent. 
‘  duty  only.  The  English  manufacturer  has  preference  only  to  this 
‘  extent ;  on  a  shipment  value  100^.  the  duty  is  30/.,  less  one-third 
‘  of  30  per  cerU.  on  the  30/. ;  that  is  to  say,  10  per  cent,  of  30/.,  which 
‘  equals  31.,  leaving  the  duty  on  100/.  at  27/.’  The  itahes  are  ours.— 
Reviewer. 
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scarcely  matter  for  surprise  to  find  that  the  contiguity  of  the 
United  States  enables  her  citizens  to  beat  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  competition  to  supply  goods  to 
the  Dominion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  imports  of  dutiable 
goods  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  periods  of  four 
years  from  1890-1  to  1905-6,  the  figures  (in  thousands  of  pounds) 
being  those  given  in  Lord  Ridley’s  ‘  Return.’ 


1  Values  In  £’000’8  j 

'90-1  to  ’»3-4 

'94-6  to  '97-8 

’98-9  to 

’oi-j  ! 

’U2-3 

to  ’05-6 

1  Canadian  imports! 

’90-1 

6,464 

’94-6 

1  4,7921 

’98-  9  1 

5,667  ; 

’02-3 

8,676 

of  dutiable  goods  [ 

’91-2 

6,838 

’95-6 

6,009 

’99-0  ‘ 

6  488  ! 

’08-4 

9,287 

from  United  | 

’92-8 

6,561 

’96-7 

4,156 

’00-1  1 

6,516 

’04-6 

9,271 

Kingdom  ) 

’93-1 

5,651 

’97-8 

4,686 

’01-2 

7,207 

’05-6 

1  10,958 

'  Total  for  four  years 

1 

2.5,004 

18,593 

25,868 

38,142 

j  Average  annual  1 

j  value  > 

1 

6,251 

i 

'  4,648 

i 

! 

6,467 

9,5S5 

i 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  minimum  value, 
4,156,0001.,  was  recorded  in  1896-7,  and  that  the  values  have 
risen  each  year  since,  although  the  increase  in  1900-1  was  only 
28,0001.,  and  in  1904-5  was  34,0001.  The  value  in  1905-6, 
10,958,0001.,  being  for  the  year  ending  on  June  30,  1906,  has, 
of  course,  been  obtained  since  Lord  Ridley’s  ‘  Retvum  ’  was 
published. 

The  following  table  shows  the  corresponding  values  of  the 
imports  of  dutiable  goods  into  Canada  from  the  United  States. 


Values  in  £'000*8 

Canadian  imports 
of  dutiable  goods 
from  United 
States 

Total  for  four  years 

Average  ar 
value 


j  ’90-1  to  ’93-4  j 

’94-6  to  ’97-8 

’98-9  to  ’01-8  j  '02-3  to  '06-6 

1  ’90-1  !  6,124  , 

’94-6  i 

6,308 

’98-9 

9,141  ’02-3 

14,089 

i’91-2  6,066 

’96-6  1 

6,982 

’9fM) 

11,079  ’03-4  1 

!  15,940 

1  ’92-8  5,871 

’96-7 

6,266 

’00-1 

11,018  ’04-5 

16,197 

’93-4  1  6,808 

’97-8  1 

7,824 

’01-2 ; 

12,371  ’05-6 

18,654 

1  1 23,868 

26,876 

1  43,609  1  1 

64,880 

1  , 

1  !  6,842 

1  1 

>  6,348 

!  10,902  { 

16,220 

This  table  shows  that  the  minimum  value  of  the  period  was 
recorded  in  1894-5,  viz.  ;  5,303,0001.,  and  that  the  values  have 
risen  each  year,  except  in  1900-1,  when  there  was  a  decrease  of 
61,0001.  upon  the  value  of  the  previous  year. 

From  the  first  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  during 
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the  nine  years  that  have  passed  since  the  year  of  minimum 
value  (1896-7),  has  been  6,802,000Z. 

During  the  same  period  of  nine  years,  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States  has  been 
12,388,000^.,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  second  table,  a  sum  but 
little  short  of  twice  the  value  of  the  increase  of  the  imports 
taken  from  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  last  eight  years 
‘  preference  ’  has  been  granted  to  the  imports  of  British  goods, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  this  ‘  preference  ’  has  amounted  to  a 
reduction  of  one-third  of  the  import  duties  charged,  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this  advantage  the  British  manufacturers  have  only 
sent  goods  valued  at  six  and  four-fifths  millions  more  than  in 
1896-7,  while  the  United  States  have  sent  in  goods  that  have 
risen  in  value  by  twelve  and  two-fifths  millions. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  ‘  preference  ’  shown  to  the  United 
Kingdom  has  benefited  to  some  extent  her  manufacturers,  but 
it  has  also  benefited  the  Canadian  consumers  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  British  goods  at  a  price  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  ‘  preference.’ 

The  following  chart,  showing  the  average  annual  values 
(during  periods  of  four  years  given  in  the  above  tables)  of  the 
dutiable  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
from  the  United  States — enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  how  much 
more  rapidly  the  imports  taken  from  the  United  States  have 
risen  than  have  those  taken  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


£ 

MilUous 

1890-1  to  1893-4  1894-S  to  1897-8  1898-9  to  1901-2 

1902-3  to  1903-6 

.0 

_  u.  S. 

1 

H 

_  u.  K.  1 

12 

1 

1 

10 

1 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

The  chart  shows  that  the  average  annual  value  of  the  imports 
taken  by  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period 
from  1890-1  to  1893-4  was  just  over  six  million  pounds,  viz. : 
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6,251,000^.,  which  sum  exceeded  the  average  annual  value 
(5,842,000^.),  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  by  409,000/. 
By  referring  to  the  tables  already  given  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
each  year  of  the  period  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  remember  when 
tariff  reformers  state  that  prior  to  ‘  preference  ’  being  granted, 
the  course  of  Canadian  trade  was  towards  the  United  States, 
but  that  since  ‘  preference  ’  has  been  granted  it  has  been  towards 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Only  a  short  time  back.  Professor  Hewins  stated  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Constitutional  Club  that  ‘  the  adoption  by  Canada 
‘  of  a  preferential  tariff  had  turned  the  channels  of  trade  towards 
‘the  United  Kingdom  instead  of  towards  the  United  States.’ 
But  the  chart,  which  is  based  upon  the  figures  given  in  the  two 
tables  above  set  out  (which  figures  are  supplied  by  Lord  Ridley’s 
‘  Return  ’),  shows  that  although  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  continuously  risen  since  1897-8,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  risen  much  faster !  The  course 
of  trade,  or  channels  of  trade,  as  Professor  Hewins  terms  them, 
have  not  been  turned  to  the  United  Kingdom  instead  of  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  last  year  (1897-8)  before  the  preferential  tariff  came 
into  operation  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  4,636,000/.  In  1905-6  the  value  had  risen  to 
10,958,000/.,  showing  an  increase  of  6,322,000/.,  or  more  than 
136  per  cent.  But,  in  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  rose  from  7,824,000/.  to  18,654,000/., 
showing  an  increase  of  10,830,000/.,  or  more  than  138  per  cent. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1897-8  were  little  less  than  eight  millions  in  value,  while  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  were  little  more 
than  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  fact  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  Canada — during  the  eight 
years  that  ‘  preference  ’  has  been  favouring  the  United  Kingdom 
—have  increased  by  more  than  138  per  cent.,  while  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  by  no  more  than 
136  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  fluctuations  of  the  chief  exports 
to  Canada  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  (taken  from 
the  ‘  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,’ 
published  in  1896,  1901,  and  1906),  of  the  exports  of  (1)  woollens 
and  worsteds,  entered  by  the  yard,  as  well  as  those  entered  at 
VOL.  CCV.  NO.  CCCCXX.  C  C 
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value ;  (2)  cotton  goods ;  (3)  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought ; 
and  (4)  apparel  and  haberdashery. 


Values  in  thousand  pounds 


Year 

Woollens 

and 

Worsteds 

Iron : 
wrought 
and 

unwrought 

Cotton 

Gooils 

Apparel 

and 

Haber¬ 

dashery 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  \ 

1891  .... 

1,318 

1,366 

691 

661  1 

1892  .... 

1,418 

1,162 

715 

661 

1893  .... 

1,414 

1,234 

754 

513 

1894  .... 

1,040* 

759 

642* 

381 

1895  .... 

1,104 

674 

701 

452  ! 

1896  .... 

1,071 

627 

710 

412 

1897  .... 

1,084 

542 

727 

360* 

1898  .... 

1,2.38 

459* 

826 

S92 

1899  .... 

1,359 

954 

919 

385  • 

;  1900  .... 

1,468 

864 

1,088 

399 

1901  .... 

1,564 

1,067 

1,111 

406 

1902  .... 

1,822 

1,875 

1,310 

528 

1903  .... 

2,085 

l,988t 

1,465 

717t 

1  1904  .... 

2,400 

1,156 

l,509t 

601 

i  1905  .... 

2,41 8t 

1,513 

1,489 

485 

*  Minimum  value  of  period.  t  Maximum  value  of  period. 


From  the  table  we  see  that  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
and  apparel  and  haberdashery  attained  their  maximum  values 
in  1903,  that  cotton  goods  reached  their  maximum  value  in 
1904,  and  that  woollen  and  worsted  goods  were  at  their  maximum 
value  in  1905.  The  minimum  values  of  woollens  and  worsteds 
and  of  cotton  goods  were  both  recorded  in  1894  ;  in  1897  apparel 
and  haberdashery  were  at  their  minimum  value,  and  in  1898 
the  minimum  value  of  iron  was  exported  to  Canada. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  Canada  shown  in  the 
followuig  chart  account  roughly  for  one  half  of  our  total  exports 
to  the  Dominion.  The  year  1899  and  following  years,  being 
subsequent  to  the  operation  of  the  preferential  tariff,  should 
show  a  continuous  increase  if  the  benefits  derived  from  ‘pre- 
‘  ference  ’  were  of  material  importance.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
goods  and  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase,  but  certainly  not  more  than  should  have  been  expected 
from  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  Canada,  due  mainly 
to  the  influx  of  experienced  and  well-to-do  farmers  from  the 
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North-western  States  of  America,  and  from  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Dominion,  the  mileage  of 
which  has  increased  during  the  last  sixteen  years  by  about 
60  per  cent. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  of  apparel,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  claim  that  ‘  preference  ’  has  resulted  in  any 
consistent  gain  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  other  exports  of  British  manufactures  are  found,  upon 
analysis,  to  correspond  very  closely  in  their  fluctuation  to  those 


of  the  four  principal  exports,  as  shown  in  the  chart.  Telegraph 
cable  is  the  only  other  export  of  which  the  maximum  value  has 
exceeded  in  any  year  400,0001.  In  1902  there  was  an  abnormal 
export  of  the  material,  valued  at  833,0001.  In  the  previous 
year  the  value  of  its  export  had  been  only  86,0001.,  and  in  1903 
the  value  was  only  74,0001. 

In  the  following  table  are  set  out  the  maximum  values  of  the 
twenty  principal  articles  exported  to  Canada  by  the  United 
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Kingdom,  next  to  the  four  classes  already  dealt  with.  No  other 
class  of  export  has  reached  a  value  of  100,0001.  in  any  year. 


Class  of  Goods 

Year 

Value  in 
£’000’s 

'  5.  Linens  ...... 

1905 

347 

6.  Telegraph  cable  ..... 

1902 

833 

7.  Spirits,  British  and  Irish 

1905 

277 

8.  Chemicals  ...... 

1904 

260 

9.  Machinery  and  millwork 

1903 

371 

10.  Arms,  ammunition,  Ac. 

1896 

258 

1  11.  Jute  piece-goods . 

1903 

220 

12.  China  and  earthenware 

1903 

215 

13.  Hats,  of  all  sorts  ..... 

1905 

172 

14.  Silk  manufactures  .... 

1905 

206 

15.  Glass  manufactures  .... 

1905 

150 

16.  Ships  and  boats,  new  .... 

1902 

174 

17.  Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  . 

1905 

171 

18.  Hides,  raw  ...... 

1899 

157 

19.  Oilseeds  ...... 

1905 

137 

20.  Oilcloth  and  floorcloth  .... 

1905 

128 

21.  Books,  printed . 

1905 

110 

22.  Leather . 

1905 

118 

23.  Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  . 

1902 

106 

24.  Cotton  yarn ...... 

1903 

102 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  Canadian  import  duties 
are.  Reference  to  Blue  Book  [Cd.  2679]  shows  them  to  be : 

Upon  carpets . 35  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

„  women’s  dress  goods,  cashmeres,  serges, 

&c.,  to  be  dyed  in  Canada  .  .25  „  „ 

„  travelling  rugs . 30  „  „ 

„  other  woollen  and  worsted  goods  *  .  35  „  „ 

The  above  heavy  duties  are  reduced  by  one-third  {i.e.  from 
35  per  cent,  to  about  23 J  per  cent.)  in  the  case  of  British-made 
goods  imported  direct  into  Canada,  but 

‘  Fabrics,  manufactures,  wearing  apparel,  and  ready-made  clothing, 
cloths,  doeskins,  cassimeres,  twe^s,  coatings,  overcoatings,  and 
felt  cloth,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  or  worsted  (except 
blankets,  flannels,  and  counteroanes),  are  subject  to  a  minimum 
duty  when  entered  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  of  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.' 

*  For  duties  upon  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  see  pp. 
31,  32  ;  for  duties  upon  cotton  goods  see  p.  16  ;  for  duties  on  iron 
and  steel  goods  see  pp.  47  to  54  of  Cd.  2627. 
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Certain  goods  when  imported  for  further  manufacture  in  Canada 
are  admitted  at  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
whether  of  wool,  cotton,  silk  or  ramie. 

The  import  duties  payable  upon  cotton  goods  are  : 

Upon  white  or  grey  cotton  goods  .  .  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

„  printed,  dyed,  or  coloured  goods  .  35  „  „ 

„  cotton  -  velvets,  sheets,  towels, 

napkins,  &c . 30  „  „ 

which  duties,  imder  the  British  preferential  tariff,  range  from 
about  16§  per  cent,  to  23J  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Iron  and  ironware,  which  were  exported  in  1903  to  a  value 
of  nearly  two  million  pounds,  are  subject  to  import  duties  upon 
plain  and  galvanized  goods  of  from  Ss.  2|d.  per  ton  to  32s.  10§d. 
per  ton  ;  or  from  5  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (subject 
to  one-third  reduction  of  these  duties  if  entered  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff).  Nails  are  taxed  at  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  ;  screws  and  tacks  at  35  per  cent. ;  most  kinds  of  hard¬ 
ware  at  30  per  cent. ;  and  manufactures  of  iron  at  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  enumerate  the  manifold  subdivisions 
under  which  the  other  classes  of  dutiable  goods  are  taxed  upon 
entering  Canada,  but  a  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Book  [Cd.  2679]  will  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  goods  are  taxed 
at  from  20  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  duties 
become  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  13|  to  23i  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  one-third 
reduction  of  the  import  duties  in  favour  of  British  goods  and 
manufactures  compensates  for  the  cost  of  transit  across  the 
Atlantic. 

As  it  is  open  to  tariff  reformers  to  argue  that  Canada  takes 
other  importe  than  ‘  dutiable  goods,’  it  is  well  to  show  that  they 
have  no  better  grounds  for  supporting  the  principle  of  ‘  pre- 
‘  ference  ’  in  respect  of  the  importation  of  ‘  free  goods  ’  by  the 
Dominion,  lest  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  ‘  sentiment  ’  of 
Canadian  importers  had  induced  them  to  purchase  from  the 
United  Kingdom  rather  than  from  the  markets  most  accessible 
to  them. 

The  next  chart  shows  that  in  1890-1  and  1891-2  the  value 
of  the  free  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  was 
approximately  4,600,000^. ;  that  for  the  next  five  years  little 
progress  was  made  in  their  value ;  but  that  since  1896-7  the 
yearly  increase  in  their  value  has  been  rapid  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuous,  the  only  slackening  being  evident  in  1901-2,  when  the 
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Chart  *  showing  the  values  of  the  free  imports  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  years 
1890-1  to  1905-6. 
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increase  was  only  some  200, 000?.  In  1905-6  the  value  of  the 
free  imports  from  the  United  States  was  within  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  eighteen  milUons.  In  that  year  (ending  on  June  30 
last)  the  value  of  the  free  imports  taken  from  the  United  Kingdom 
was  only  3,454,000?.  In  1890-1  the  value  of  the  free  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  approximately  2,200,000?.  So 
that  while  the  United  States  succeeded  in  sending  in  free  imports 
that  rose  from  four  and  three-fifths  millions  to  eighteen  millions, 
the  United  Kingdom  only  succeeded  in  sending  in  free  imports 
that  rose  from  two  and  one-fifth  milUons  to  three  and  two-fifths 
millions !  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  enormous 
preponderance  of  dutiable  goods  taken  from  the  United  States, 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  result  shown  by  the  following 
chart,  in  which  is  shown  the  percentage  of  the  total  import  trade  ( 
of  Canada  supplied  by  the  United  States  compared  with  that 

The  figures  upon  which  the  chart  is  constructed  are  those  given 
in  Viscount  Ridley’s  ‘  Return,’  already  referred  to. 
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supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  preferential  tariff,  otherwise  the  tale  told  by  the  chart  would 
doubtless  be  even  more  unsatisfactory  to  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Let  us,  however,  thank  Canadian  statesmen  for 
their  goodwill  towards  us,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
asking  for  no  alteration  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  let  us  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  public  opinion  in  the  Dominion  may 
influence  the  ministry  to  reduce  still  further  their  oppressive 
import  duties. 


Percentage  of  Imports  into  Canada. 


T-  In  1905-6  the  percentage  of  the  total  imports  into  Canada 
that  was  supphed  by  the  United  States  was  60'39,  and  the 
percentage  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  23'75.  In 
other  words  Canada  drew  from  the  United  States  rather  more 
than  three-fifths  of  her  imports,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
considerably  less  than  one-fourth.  The  chart  tells  its  own  tale 
as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Canada  is  taking  more  and  more 
from  the  United  States  and  less  and  less  (i.e.  not  absolutely  less, 
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but  only  less  in  proportion)  from  the  United  Kingdom,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  such  preference  as  she  grants  to  the 
United  Kingdom  mutually  benefits  the  Canadian  consumers 
and  the  British  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  serves  as  the  great  barrier,  and  will  always  act  as  an  ally 
to  the  United  States  in  her  competition  with  the  United  Kingdom 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  value  of  this 
alliance  far  outweighs  any  possible  scheme  of  preference.  But 
let  the  facts  be  recognised  ;  and  do  not  let  us  be  misled  by  false 
sentiment,  particularly  when  it  takes  its  origin  in  unsound 
arguments.  And,  abcve  all,  let  us  remember  that  mutual 
goodwill  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  never 
more  pronounced  than  at  the  present  time,  despite  the  Dominion 
taking  the  bulk  of  her  imports  from  the  United  States.  We  have 
now  to  consider,  on  its  merits  : 


The  Australian  Offer  of  Preference. 

‘  I  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  British  Parliament  will  recognise 
this  as  something  more  than  an  offer.  It  is  an  overture  from  us 
which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  bid,  but  as  a  suggestion  of  friendly 
negotiation.’ 

Such  was  the  message  that  Mr.  Deakin  sent  on  August  30 
last,  when  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Australian  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  Motion,  increasing  the  duties  by  10  per  cent,  on 
certain  classes  of  imports  when  they  were  ‘  not  imported  direct 
’  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  ships  manned  throughout 
‘  by  white  crews,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  produce  or  manu- 
‘  factures  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 

The  message  is  couched  in  friendly  terms,  and  despite  the 
insignificance  of  the  offer  to  a  country  that  imposes  practically 
no  import  duty  whatever  upon  the  produce  of  AustraUa  (except 
upon  wine),  it  is  but  courteous  to  consider,  even  if  it  be  some¬ 
what  wearisome,  the  details  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  taxed  10  per  cent,  more  when  they  fall  among 
the  following  classes  :  firstly — and  this  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  sent  from  Great  Britain — those  goods  that  are  carried  in 
ships  whose  crews  are  not  wholly  composed  of  white  men. 
The  employment  of  Lascars,  or  any  coloured  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  upon  British  ships  carrying  British-made  goods  to 
Australian  ports  will  make  the  goods  liable  to  the  increased 
duty ;  secondly,  goods  that  are  carried  from  Great  Britain 
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but  are  not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  within  this  class  are  all  goods  of  foreign  or  colonial  origin, 
which  are  so  largely  carried  in  British  ships  to  Australia ;  and, 
thirdly,  all  goods,  whether  of  British  manufacture  or  not,  that 
are  not  carried  by  British  ships  from  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  may  be  worth  the  while  of  some  enthusiastic  tariS  reformer, 
anxious  to  consider  and  prefer  the  claims  of  all  Britons  but 
those  who  are  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,,  to  work  out 
what  the  value  of  the  goods — imported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  of  British  man^acture,  and  carried  direct  in  British 
ships,  manned  by  crews  composed  wholly  of  white  men — may 
amount  to ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  had  Mr.  Deakin 
been  furnished  with  this  estimate  he  would  never  have  troubled 
himself  to  make  the  offer.  • 

But  the  offer  has  been  made,  and  Mr.  Deakin  is  here  to  support 
it,  and  to  point  to  it  as  a  reason  why  the  British  House  of 
Commons  should  discriminate  in  favour  of  Australian  produce, 
the  imports  of  which  by  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum  each  year. 

Professor  Hewins,  at  the  Constitutional  Club,  said 

‘  that  the  Commonwealth  had  adopted  a  scheme  of  preference  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  striking  feature  of  which  was  the  desire 
to  give  us  a  preference  imon  our  shipping.  This  question  of  the 
navigation  policy  of  our  Empire  was  about  the  most  fundamental 
question  that  we  could  deal  with,’ 

and  Mr.  Chaplin  supported  the  Professor  by  declaring  that  the 
question  of  ‘  preference  ’  was  most  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  British  trade  itself. 

How  does  Professor  Hewins  consider  that  British  shipping 
would  benefit  from  the  imposition  of  the  various  restrictions 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian  offer  ? 

The  following  are  the  classes  of  goods  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia  offers  a  qualified  preference  to  the 
United  Kingdom:  (1)  arms,  ammunition,  fuzes  and  d3mamite  ; 
(2)  painters’  colours  and  materials ;  (3)  boots  and  shoes ;  (4)  plated 
ware ;  (5)  pickles,  sauces,  and  condiments ;  (6)  bicycles,  and 
parts  thereof ;  (7)  cutlery ;  (8)  furniture ;  (9)  starch  and  blue ; 
(10)  woodware  ;  (11)  clocks  and  watches ;  and  (12)  gas  and  oil 
engines  and  turbines.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  the  Average 
Annual  Values  *  of  these  classes  of  British  manufactures 

*  For  many  reasons  it  appears  to  be  more  fair  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  take  the  average  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  any 
one  year. 
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exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  for  the  five 
years  1901  to  1905.  (See  ‘  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the 
‘  United  Kingdom,  1905.’) 

£’000’8 

Avtr.ajfe  Annual 
Value. 


Arm.s,  ammunition,  fuzes,  dynamite  .  .  .  518 

Painters’  colours,  ic.  .  .  .  .  .  .  261 

Boots  and  shoes . 162 

Plated  wai  e  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  145 

Pickles,  sauces,  and  condiments  .  .  .  .  143 

Bicycles,  and  parts  thereof  .  .  .  .  .  109 

Cutleiy . 102 

Furniture  ........  48 

Starch  and  blue  .......  24 

Woodware  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  19 

Clocks  and  watches  ......  8 


We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  from  the  ‘  Annual  State¬ 
ment  of  Trade  ’  what  the  value  of  the  export  of  gas  and  oil  engines, 
and  turbines,  to  Australia  has  been ;  but  the  above  values  for 
the  eleven  classes  amount  to  a  total  of  1,539,000Z.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Australian  Government  do  not  intend 
to  reduce  the  existing  duties  upon  any  of  these  British  exports, 
and  that  they  do  intend  to  increase  the  duties  upon  all  these 
goods  unless  they  are  carried  to  Australia  in  British  ships  wholly 
manned  by  white  sailors.  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  prepuce  and  manufactures 
to  Australia  for  the  five  years  is  18,271, 705f.  (see  p.  396  of  Cd. 
3022),  or  rather  more  than  eighteen  and  a  quarter  million  pounds, 
whereas  the  total  average  annual  value  of  the  eleven  classes 
of  goods  named  above  is  about  one  and  a  half  million  pounds,  so 
that  upon  eleven-twelfths  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactured 
goods  to  the  Commonwealth  it  is  not  even  pretended  to  offer 
any  form  of  ‘  preference.’ 

The  average  annual  value,  1901  to  1905,  of  the  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  dynamite,  and  fuzes,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Australia  as  having  been  manufactured  in  the  Kingdom, 
is  seen  from  the  above  table  to  have  been  518,000/.,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  1,539,000/.  worth  of  British  goods  exported  in 
the  ‘  preference  ’  classes.  But  this  total  value  (518,000/.) 
falls  short  of  the  average  annual  value  of  the  British  and  Irish 
spirits  exported  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  stand  sixth  in 
the  list  of  the  principal  British  exports  to  Australia,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 
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Table  showing  the  Average  Annual  Values  of  the  Seven  Principal 
Exports  of  British  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  from  1901  to  1905. 


Cotton  goods 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwronght  . 

£ 

MUlioni 

Arerage  ^ 

Annual  Valne 

! 

£  ! 

2,747,000 

2,585,000 

25 

. 

225 

1 

Woollens  and  worsteds 

1-76 

1,602,000 

1-6 

1-25 

Apparel . 

Machinery . 

British  and  Irish  spirits 

Anus,  ammunition,  Ac. 

1 

•75 

— 

945,000 

698,000 

572,000 

518,000 

5 

- - - - 

Painters’  colours  .... 
Boots  and  shoes  .  •  .  . 

•25 

261,000 

162,000 

The  above  table  shows  that  cotton  goods  stood  first  on  the 
list,  with  an  average  annual  value  of  2,747,0001.,  or  just  under 
two  and  three  qua^rs  millions  sterling,  and  that  iron,  wrought 
and  imwrought,  came  second,  with  an  average  annual  value 
of  2,585,0001.,  or  well  over  two  and  a  half  millions.  Woollen 
and  worsted  goods  came  third,  valued  at  1,602,0001.,  followed 
by  apparel,  with  an  average  annual  value  of  945,0001.  Machinery 
(exclusive  of  engines)  came  fifth,  with  an  average  annual  value 
of  698,0001.,  and  British  and  Irish  spirits  sixth,  valued  at  572,0001. 
Upon  none  of  these  six  chief  classes  of  exports  is  there  an  offer 
of  ‘  preference  ’  made.  Arms,  ammunition,  dynamite,  and 
fuzes,  which  come  seventh  on  the  list  of  principal  exports,  are 
the  most  important  class  in  the  list  of  goods  scheduled  for 
preferential  treatment,  and  painters’  colours,  and  boots  and 
shoes  are  the  second  and  thini  most  valuable  classes  scheduled 
for  such  treatment. 

From  Mr.  Coghlan’s  ‘  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and 
‘  New  Zealand  for  1903-4,’  page  962,  we  learn  that  the  number 
of  hands,  male  and  female,  who  were  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  (iJommonwealth  in  1903  were  196,424. 
Of  this  number  more  than  53,000  were  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ‘clothing  and  textile  fabrics  and  materials,’  and 
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over  37,000  in  ‘  metal  works,  machinery,  &c.,’  and  more  than 
31,000  in  industries  ‘connected  with  food  and  drink,  &c.’ 
These  three  branches  of  industry,  then,  employed  more  than 
121,000  of  the  total  number  of  hands  (196,424)  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Australia.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  this  fact  has  told  against  the  inclusion  of 
British  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  exports,  as  well  as  apparel 
and  machinery  exports,  in  the  list  of  goods  to  be  favoured  with 
preferential  treatment.  It  is  at  least  to  be  recognized  that  the 
Australian  ‘  offer  ’  has  not  included  goods  that  are  manufactured 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Commonwealth.  As  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  Mr.  Coghlan’s  work  (pages 
978  to  993),  the  total  number  of  hands  engaged  in  industries 
connected  with  the  classes  of  goods  in  the  ‘  preferential  list  ’ 
does  not  exceed  twenty-six  thousand,  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  these,  about  half  the  number 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  so  that 
outside  this  one  industry  there  is  absolutely  no  class  numerically 
important  enough  to  make  its  voice  heard  against  any  ‘  pre- 
‘  ference  ’  being  given  to  manufacturers  outside  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Mr.  Deakin,  therefore,  has  no  fear  of  ‘  outraged  electors  ’ 
before  his  eyes. 

The  United  Kingdom  exports  to  the  Commonwealth  an 
appreciable  amount  of  goods  which  her  merchants  have  imported 
from  foreign  countries  or  other  British  colonies.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  annual  values,  in  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  of  these  re-exports  that  fall  within  the  classes  upon  which 
‘  preference  ’  is  offered,  but  which — not  being  the  manufacture 
of  the  United  Kingdom — will  have  to  submit  to  an  increase 
of  duty  by  ten  per  cent. !  These  values  are  given  in  the  column 
next  the  values  of  the  same  classes  of  goods  that  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thence  exported  to  Australia. 


Export!  from  tbe 
Calted  Kiuirdom  1 

1  to  Australia  : 

Mauafac-  | 
tured  in  tbe  ' 
United 
Kingdom 

In  Foreign  . 
Countriee 
and  British 
Colonies 

Total  1 
Values  j 

10  per 
cent,  of 
Total 
Values 

Average  ' 
Annual 
Values,  plus 
10  per  cent. 

Ammunition  and  ex-  \ 
ploeives . 

Painters'  colours,  Ac. 

618  1 

! 

73  1 

591 

59 

650 

261  1 

2 

263 

26 

289 

1  Boots  and  shoes 

162 

10  1 

172 

17 

189 

1  Plated  ware  .  .  i 

145 

— 

145 

14 

159 

I  Pickles,  sauces,  Ac.  .  : 

143 

1  ! 

144 

14 

168 

j  Bicycle.«i,  and  parts  of 

109 

109 

109 

120 

Cutlery 

102 

2 

104 

10 

114 

Furniture  . 

48 

2 

60 

5 

55 

Starch  and  blue 

24 

-  j 

24 

2 

26  ^ 

Woodware  .  .  , 

19 

2 

21 

2 

1  23  ! 

Clocks  and  watches  .  ' 

1  8 

1 

22 

30 

3 

;  33 
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The  values  in  the  first  column  are  the  average  annual  values,  in 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  five  years  1901  to  1905,  of  the 
goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kngdom  and  exported  to 
Australia.  The  values  in  the  second  column  are  those  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  foreign  countries  or  British  colonies,  and  exported 
to  Australia  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  third  column  gives 
the  totals  of  the  values  in  the  first  and  second  columns  and  the 
fourth  column  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  values  in  the  third  column. 
This  10  per  cent,  has  been  eidded  in  order  to  enable  us  to  deduct 
the  total  values  of  these  British  exports  from  the  total  values  of 
the  goods  of  these  classes  imported  into  Australia  from  all 
countries  ;  and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Coghlan  (page  242) 
that  we  have  added  10  per  cent,  on  the  actual  export  values, 
as  representing  roughly  freight  and  charges  between  the  port 
of  shipment  and  Australia. 

The  average  annual  values  of  the  imports  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  from  all  coimtries  of  the  classes  of  goods  upon  which 
‘  preference  ’  is  offered  are  obtained  from  the  total  values  given 
on’pages  82-84  of  Cd.  3253 — the  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  British 
‘  Colonies,’  &c. — and  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  the 
values  being  given  in  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


For  period  from  1901  to  1905. 
kyentfe  Annual  Values  in 
Thousand  Pounds 

Average  Annual 
Values  of  Total 
Imports  by  the 
Commonwealth 

Average  Annual 
Values  of  Experts 
from  United 
Kingdom,  plus 

10  per  cent. 

Difference  be¬ 
tween  Australia  II 
Imports  and 
United  Kingdom 
Exports 

,  Arms,  ammunition,  and 
i  explosives  . 

722 

659 

-  72 

Paints  and  colours 

268 

28!) 

+  21 

Boots  and  shoes 

366 

189 

-177 

Furniture  (and  minor 
articles) 

245 

55 

-190 

Bicycles  and  parts  * 

187 

120 

-  67 

Clocks  and  watches 

164 

33 

-131 

Plated  wares  . 

161 

1.59 

_  2 

Cutlery  .... 

123 

114 

-  9 

Pickles  and  sauces 

86 

158 

+  73 

•  Up  to  1002  ‘  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof’  were  incinded  with  ‘  bicycles.’ 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  Australian  imports  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  explosives  exceeded  the  values  of  the  exports 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  dynamite,  and  fuzes  by  72,000/.  on 
an  average  during  each  year  from  1901  to  1905.  The  dis¬ 
crimination,  or  ‘  preference,’  to  be  shown  in  favour  of  British- 
made  dynamite  which  is  admitted  free  (if  imported  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  ships  wholly  manned  by  white  seamen), 
by  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  American  and  other 
foreign  manufactured  dynamite,  &c.,  might  therefore  benefit 
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British  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners,  to  the  extent 
of  the  profit  upon  this  yearly  amount  of  trade,  if  it  were  not 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restrictions  upon  the  manning 
of  British  ships.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  classes 
of  goods  shown  in  the  table,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  only  in 
boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  and  clocks  and  watches,  does  the 
yearly  amount  of  trade — not  already  done  by  the  United 
Kingdom — exceed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  paints  and  colours,  and  pickles  and  sauces,  it 
appears  as  though  we  actually  exported  to  the  Ck)mmonwealth 
more  than  the  total  value  of  these  imports  that  she  receives. 
This  discrepancy  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  articles  that  compose  these  classes,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  imports  of  starch  and  blue, 
and  of  wood  ware,  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  ‘  Statistical  Abstract.’  Finally,  it  appears  that 
the  total  value  of  the  trade  done  during  each  of  the  last  five 
years  in  the  above  classes  by  other  countries  than  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  only  to  a  trifle  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling,  and  it  is  the  profit  to  be  made  upon  this  insignificant 
amount  that  is  offered  by  Mr.  Deakin  under  the  title  of  ‘  pre- 
‘  ference.’ 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  values  in  thousand 
pounds,  for  periods  of  five  years,  of  the  imports  into  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  from  the  five  principal  exporting  countries.  The 
values  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years,  from  1891  to  1905,  are  to  be 
found  on  pp.  178,  179  of  the  ‘  Statistical  '  Abstract  for  the 
‘  British’’Colonies,  &c.,  for  1905.’  T[Cd.  3253.] 


From 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Germany  .... 
New  Zealand 

India  ..... 

£’0008 

19,482 

1,625 

1,134 

1,220 

653 

£’000’s 

21,798 

3,754 

2,010 

1,417 

790 

£’000’s 

22,898 

5,259 

2,623 

2,211 

1,063 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  annual  value,  during 
the  first  five  years,  of  the  imports  into "  Australia*'  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  19,482,0001. ;  during  the  second  five  years 
was  21,798,000;  and  during  the  last  five  years  was  22,898,0001. 
In  1903  the  actual  value  of  the  imports  taken  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  under  twenty  millions,  but  in  1905  the  value 
exceeded  twenty-three  millions. 
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The  United  States  sent  goods  into  the  Commonwealth  to  an 
average  annual  value  of  l,625,000i.  during  the  first  period ; 
to  the  value  of  3,754,000?.  during  the  middle  period  ;  and  to  the 
value  of  5,259,000?.  during  the  last  period.  In  1903,  when  the 
United  Kingdom  only  sent  about  twenty  millions,  the  United 
States  sent  their  maximum,  viz.  6,368,000?.,  but  in  1905  the 
value  was  only  4,487,000?. 

In  the  first  period  the  imports  of  goods  from  Germany  were 
valued  at  an  average  of  1,134,000?.,  which  rose  in  the  middle 
period  to  2,010,000?.,  and  in  the  last  period  to  2,623,000?. 

Next  to  these  two  foreign  rivals  of  the  United  Kingdom 
comes  Australia’s  nearest  neighbour.  New  Zealand,  the  actual 
value  of  her  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  in  1905  being 
2,334,000?. ;  and  in  1905  the  imports  taken  from  India  by 
Australia  were  valued  at  1,349,000?.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  a  generation  or  so  our  principal  trade  rivals  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  may  prove  to  be  States  owning  allepance  to  the  British 
Crown.  In  the  meantime  the  overwhelming  supremacy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  over  her  two  chief  rivals,  as  seen  in  the 
chart  following,  surely  needs  no  ‘  preference  ’  of  the  character 
offered  by  Mr.  Deakin,  which  has,  indeed,  been  condemned  by 
many  politicians  in  Australia,  and  was  criticised  by  Mr.  McLean, 
a  protectionist  minister  in  Mr.  Reid’s  late  Coalition  Government, 
as  being  ‘  miserably  small  and  utterly  unworthy  of  ‘  Australia.’ 

Reference  to  pp.  374,  375,  and  378,  of  the  ‘  Statistical 
‘  Abstract  for  the  British  Colonies,  &c.,  1906,’  shows  that  on 
cotton  fabrics  the  import  duties  range  from  5  per  cent,  to  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  upon  linen,  hemp,  and  jute,  from  5  per  cent, 
to  25  per  cent. ;  upon  silk  fabrics,  from  15  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent. ;  upon  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics,  from  15  per  cent,  to 
25  per  cent. ;  and  upon  apparel,  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Upon  plate  and  sheet  galvanized  ironwares  a  duty  of  15s. 
per  ton  is  levied ;  and  upon  other  kinds  of  ironware  the  rates 
range  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  classes  of  goods  scheduled  for 
preferential  treatment  are  :  upon  bicycles,  &c.,  plated  wares, 
furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  20  per  cent. ;  upon  boots  and 
shoes,  from  20  to  30  per  cent. ;  upon  turbines,  12J  per  cent. ; 
upon  paints,  from  2s.  to  4s.  a  hundredweight ;  upon  pickles,  2s. 
a  pint ;  upon  starch,  2d.  a  pound ;  and  upon  manufactures  of 
wood,  various  rates  up  to  20  per  cent. ;  upon  cutlery  and  revolvers, 
pistols,  air-guns,  &c.,  15  per  cent. ;  and  upon  sporting  rifles  and 
shot  guns,  10  per  cent.  Military  and  match  rifles  and  cadet 
rifles  are  admitted  free. 
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Chart  shomng  the  Average  Annual  Values,  in  Periods  of  five 
Years,  of  the  Imports  into  Australia  from  {i)  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  {ii)  the  United  States,  and  (Hi)  Germany. 


£ 

Million 

1891  to  1899  1896  to  1900  1901  to  1905 

22 

1 

20  i 

1 

1 

18  ; 

16  I 

1 

-  From  United  Kingdom. 

12 

—  —  „  United  States. 

10 

-  „  Germany. 

8 

« 

_ 

4  1 

.  _  _  _  _  _I 

The  import  duties  levied  by  the  South  African  Customs  Union, 
which  comprises  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Transvaal  (including  Swaziland),  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  are  *  upon 
‘  cotton  goods,  such  as  blankets,  rugs,  and  sheets,  commonly 
‘  used  as  blankets  or  rugs,  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  the  piece,’  .  .  . 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  upon  ‘  all  other  cotton  tissues,’.  .  . 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  subject  to  a  rebate  of  one-fourth  of  the 
duty  when  the  goods  are  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  rebate  has  been  allowed 
under  the  South  African  Customs  Union  Convention  of  1903, 
which  came  into  force  on  August  15,  1903,  and  extends  to  all 
imports  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  import  duties  upon  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 
levied  by  the  Customs  Union  are  *  ‘  upon  blankets,  rugs,  shawls, 
‘  and  sheets  and  manufactures  of  wool  commonly  used  as  blankets 
‘  or  rugs,  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  the  piece  ’  ...  25  per  cent,  ad 

*  See  p.  15  of  Cd.  2627  for  duties  on  cotton  goods ;  p.  30  for 
duties  upon  woollens  and  worsteds ;  and  pp.  44,  45  for  duties  upon 
iron  and  steel. 
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valorem.  Upon  all  ‘other  woollen  or  worsted  tissues’  .  .  . 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duties  upon  iron  and  steel  goods  are 
lighter,*  ranging  from  per  cent,  (in  which  case  a  rebate  equal 
to  the  duty  is  aUowed)  to  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  exports  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
which  contain  the  only  ports  of  entry  in  British  South  Africa, 
are  not  increasing. 


Exports,  in  i'’000’8. 


Year 

j  To  Cape  Colony.  j 

To  Natal.* 

1901 

.  i  11,692  1 

5,463 

1902 

.  j  16,738  1 

7,699 

1903 

.  1  17,676  1 

7,611 

1904 

.  1  12,049 

5,484 

1905 

.  I  10,517 

5,843 

1906 

.  j  10,501 

4,761 

*  See  pp.  354,  336  of  ‘Annual  Statement  of  Trade  for  1905’;  and  p.  150 
of  ‘  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts,  January  1907.’ 

New  Zealand  grants  ‘  preference  ’  to  the  United  Kingdom 
by  increasing  the  taxation  of  dutiable  goods  imported  from 
foreign  countries  by  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
under  the  New  Zealand  ‘  Preferential  and  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
‘  No,  78,  of  1903,’  which  came  into  force  on  November  16,  1903. 

The  import  duties  payable  on  entering  the  ports  of  New 
Zealand  are :  upon  cotton  goods,  mainly  from  10  per  cent,  to 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  upon  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures, 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  upon  iron  and  steel  goods,  mainly 
from  5  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.'^  Although  we  have 
only  referred  to  the  duties  upon  the  three  chief  classes  of  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  cases  of  Australia,  British  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  other 
exports  are  not  as  heavily  taxed.  Any  doubts  upon  the  subject 
will  at  once  be  dispelled  by  a  reference  to  the  volume  of  over 
five  hundred  pages,  filled  with  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  the  import  duties  levied  by  our  colonies.  But  space  will 
not  permit  further  reference  to  the  duties  that  hamper  British 
industry  and  colonial  development. 

*  See  p.  15  of  Cd.  2627  for  duties  on  cotton  goods;  p.  30  for 
duties  upon  woollens  and  worsteds  ;  and  pp.  44,  45  for  duties  upon 
iron  and  steel. 

t  For  duties  on  cottons  see  p.  14  ;  on  woollens  and  worsteds  see 
p.  30  ;  and  upon  iron  and  steel  goods,  see  pp.  41  to  43  of  Cd.  2627. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  values  *  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  New  Zealand. 

Values  in  £’000’s 
to  New  Zealand. 

1901  .  5,599 


In  the  preliminary  skirmish  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
which  the  tariff  reformers  heralded  the  approach  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Hills  maintained  that  advantages  would  accrue  to  us 
from  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  colonial  goods,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
said  the  colonies  were  not  calling  upon  us  to  add  largely  to  the 
list  of  articles  hable  to  duty.  Their  demand  was  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  establish  Imperial  preference  with  the  fiscal 
system  we  now  had. 

In  view  of  this  statement  by  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  two  tables  following,  the  first  of  which  gives  the 
values  of  the  dutiable  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  and  from  British  colonies,  &c. 


Values  •  in  i’OOO'a. 


Y«ar 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

From  British 
Colonies  and 
Protectorates,  tcc. 

1901 . 

35,730 

11,797 

1902  . 

31,084 

11,068 

1903  . 

32,443 

33,879 

11,048 

1904  ..... 

11,357 

1905  . 

34,161 

11,723 

*  See  p.  3  of  the  ‘  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,’ 
vol.  i.  [Cd.  2928]. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  dutiable  imports  from  British 
colonies  are,  on  an  average,  about  one-third  of  the  value  of 
those  from  foreign  countries.  When,  however,  the  values  of 
the  dutiable  imports  taken  from  the  various  colonies  which  grant 
a  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  distinguished — as  in 
the  next  table — it  will  be  seen  that  the  relief  to  be  gained  by 


•  See  p.  420  of  ‘  Annual  Statement  of  Trade,  1905  ’ ;  and  p.  151  of 
‘  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  January  1907.’ 
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such  colonies,  even  by  an  entire  remission  of  the  import  duties 
they  now  pay  to  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  of  infinitely 
small  proportions. 


Table  showing  the  Average  Annual  Values  {for  the  'period  1900 
to  1905)  of  the  Imports  of  Dutiable  Goods  from  the  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions.* 


Values  in  £'(X)0’s. 

Canada. 

British  West  Indies. 

1.  Sugar,  glucose . 

15 

1.  Cocoa 

.  523 

2.  Rum 

8 

2.  Sugar  (unrefined) 

.  451 

Total  . 

— 

3.  Rum 

.  154 

23 

4.  Coffee 

48 

5.  Spirits  (sweetened) 

12 

Australia. 

6.  Molasses  . 

6 

1.  Wine 

.  125 

7.  Cigars 

5 

2.  Brandy  . 

5 

Total  . 

.  1,199 

Total  . 

.  130 

British  Guiana. 

1.  Sugar  (unrefined) 

.  227 

Cape  CoLONY.f 

2.  Rum 

.  155 

1.  Tobacco  . 

Natal. 

15 

3.  Cocoa  (raw) 

4.  Molasses  . 

2 

2 

1.  Coffee  (raw) 

14 

Total  . 

Hong  Kong. 

.  386 

British  India. 

1.  Ginger  (preserved) 

54 

1.  Tea . 

.  5,226 

2.  Tea. 

46 

2.  Coffee  (raw) 

.  541 

3.  Tobacco  . 

9 

3.  Sugar  (unrefined) 

75 

Total  . 

109 

4.  Dried  fruit 

7 

5.  Tobacco  . 

37 

Straits  Settlements. 

Total  . 

.  5,886 

1 .  Sugar  (unrefined) 

British  West  Africa. 

55 

Ceylon. 

1.  Tea . 

.  3,264 

1.  Cocoa  (raw) 

18 

2.  Cocoa  (raw) 

3.  Coffee  (raw) 

.  142 

Mauritius. 

29 

1.  Sugar  (unrefined) 

.  133 

4.  Cigars 

8 

2.  Rum 

7 

Total  . 

.  3,443 

Total  . 

.  140 

*  For  the  values  for  each  of  the  six  years,  1900  to  1905,  see  vols. 
ii.  of  the  ‘  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  ’ 
for  1900  and  1905. 

t  From  p.  411  of  vol.  1  of  Cd.  2928  the  annual  average  value  of 
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The  above  table  contains  all  the  heads  of  dutiable  imports 
into  this  country  from  British  Colonies  that  are  enumerate  in 
the  lists  of  principal  imports  given  in  the  ‘  Annual  Statements  of 
‘  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.’  The  table  shows  that  the 
average  annual  value  from  1900  to  1905  of  the  total  dutiable 
imports  taken  from  Canada  was  only  23,0001.  The  import  duties 
upon  the  15,0001.  worth  of  glucose  and  8,0001.  worth  of  rxim  are 
the  only  duties  that  would  be  dealt  with — as  Mr.  Balfour  suggests 
the  colonies  demand — affecting  Canada  under  our  present  fiscal 
system.  Similarly,  the  wine  and  brandy  supplied  by  Australia, 
which  the  table  shows  to  have  amounted  to  an  average  annual 
value  of  130,0001.  between  1900  and  1905,  would  be  the  only  two 
items  upon  which  a  remission  of  the  present  import  duties  would 
affect  the  Commonwealth.  The  tobacco  from  Cape  Colony, 
valued  at  an  average  of  15,0001.,  would  be  the  only  item  upon 
which  the  Cape  would  be  affected,  and  the  raw  coffee,  valued  at 
14,0001.,  imported  from  Natal,  would  be  the  only  item  affecting 
that  colony.  Thus  the  total  average  annual  values  of  the  dutiable 
goods  taken  from  the  colonies  that  already  grant  us,  or  are  ready 
(as  Australia  is)  to  grant  us  ‘  preference,’  amount  to  only  182,0001., 
out  of  the  total  average  annual  value  of  about  11,300,0001. 

The  remainder  of  the  table  shews  where  a  real  benefit  would 
be  enjoyed  by  British  possessions  being  granted  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  under  our  present  fiscal  system.  The  average  annual  value 
of  the  dutiable  imports  into  the  United  Bangdom  from  British 
India  is  nearly  six  millions,  and  from  Ceylon  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  ;  while  the  dutiable  imports  taken  from  the  West 
Indies  are  valued  at  1,199,0001.,  and  from  British  Guiana  at 
386,0001.,  or  more  than  twice  the  total  value  (182,0001.)  of  the  duti¬ 
able  imports  from  the  colonies  granting  us  preferential  treatment ! 

It  is  strange  that  New  Zealand  should  mge  the  necessity  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ‘  conceding  a  preference  to  colonial  products 
‘  that  we  tax  under  our  existing  system,’  since  that  exceedingly 
prosperous  and  loyal  colony  does  not  herself  send  us  any  go^ 
subject  to  British  import  duties !  We  sincerely  trust  that  the 
result  of  the  discussions  that  may  take  place  between  the 
Colonial  Premiers  and  our  own  ministers  may  be  of  a  character 
to  strengthen  their  mutual  regard  and  esteem  for  one  another, 
and  that  in  other  directions  than  an  infringement  of  our  present 
system  some  mutually  satisfactory  solution  of  many  pressing 
questions  may  be  evolved. 


wine  imported  from  1901  to  1905  is  seen  to  be  :  from  British  South 
Africa,  3,9001. ;  from  the  Chaimel  Islands,  6,4001. ;  from  Cyprus, 
1,6001. ;  and  from  other  British  possessions,  4,8001. 
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Art.  VI.— JOHN  EVELYN. 

1.  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.  3  vols.  London,  1906. 

2.  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn.  Edited  by  Henry 

B.  Wheatley,  from  the  original  MSS.  by  William  Bray, 
F.S.A.  A  new  edition  in  four  volumes,  with  a  life  of  the 
author  and  a  new  Preface  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
London,  1906. 

3.  The  Life  of  Margaret  Godolphin.  By  John  Evelyn.  (The 

King’s  Classics.)  London,  1904. 

[And  other  Works.] 

T t  was  a  misfortime  for  Evelyn,  not  without  its  irony,  that  the 
publication  of  his  diary  should  have  been  the  very  voice 
that  called  forth  from  its  carefully  hedged  seclusion  the  diary  of 
Pepys.  The  two  books  were  immediately  forced  into  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  no  comparison  could  be  more  disastrous 
to  Evelyn,  even  though  none  could  be  more  unjust.  His  manu¬ 
script,  which  had  till  then  lain  imprinted  at  Wotton,  was  pubhshed 
in  1818,  and  its  appearance  directed  attention  to  another  seven¬ 
teenth-century  diary,  which  lay  not  merely  unprinted,  but 
undeciphered,  in  a  neglected  little  hbrary  at  Cambridge.  The 
result  was  that  Evelyn  reigned  undisturbed  as  the  diarist  of  his 
age  for  no  more  than  seven  short  years.  Since  1825,  when  the 
rival  manuscript  at  last  saw  the  light,  it  is  probable  that  Evelyn’s 
diary  has  seldom  or  never  been  mentioned  without  the  quahfica- 
tion  that  it  is  not  so  amusing  as  Pepys’s.  A  fact  which  is  at  the 
same  time  so  obvious  and  so  profoundly  true  as  this,  is  never 
likely  to  lack  tongues  to  utter  it ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  all  remain 
till  the  end  of  the  chapter  incapable  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
Evelyn  without  winking,  with  a  knowing  intimacy,  at  Pepys 
over  his  shoulder.  But  if  there  must  always  be  a  touch  of 
formaUty  about  our  relations  with  Evelyn,  it  is  at  least  a  formaUty 
of  a  picturesque  and  distinguished  kind — the  mere  space  of 
time  that  divides  us  from  him  can  be  trusted  to  see  to  that. 
It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  Pepys 
is  that  the  lapse  of  time  counts  for  so  little  ;  he  is  among  us  and 
of  us  just  as  much  as  he  is  of  his  own  period.  But  with  Evelyn 
the  distance  operates  in  exactly  the  other  way ;  his  charm  is 
that  he  is  frankly  de  Vepoque,  that  he  stays  in  the  picture  without 
descending  from  the  frame.  He  is  not,  indeed,  by  any  means 
entirely  characteristic  of  his  time.  His  temperate  composure 
of  spirit,  his  humanity,  his  suave  gravity,  recall  the  lucid  age  of 
Anne  rather  than  the  restless,  fermenting  century  in  which  he 
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actually  flourished.  Moreover,  the  type  to  which  he  belongs — 
the  dilettante,  the  amateur,  the  virtuoso — is  a  perennial  one, 
equally  at  home  in  many  other  centuries,  earUer  and  later. 
But  he  wears  his  modernity  with  a  difference.  The  very  fact 
that  he  seems  an  incongruous  figure  against  the  background 
of  Charles  II.’s  florid  and  exuberant  Court  calls  attention  to  the 
place  he  occupies,  and  makes  his  relation  to  his  own  period  the 
more  interesting.  And  indeed  the  sobriety  of  his  diary — the  diary 
which  is  not  so  amusing  as  Pepys’s — contributes  to  the  same 
effect.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  simply  for  its  own  sake  ;  it  is 
not  informal,  not  discursive,  not  intimate  enough.  It  has  an 
intrinsic  historical  value,  of  course,  for  it  happened  that  almost 
every  day  of  the  century  he  lived  in  added  its  line,  often  enough 
its  page,  to  the  book  of  Wstory,  and  Evelyn  had  his  opportunities 
of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  process.  But  its  artistic  value  is 
solely  that  it  implies  and  illuminates  the  figure  of  the  writer ; 
it  throws  out  no  other  attraction,  no  vivacity  or  pungent  humour 
by  the  way.  It  does  not  even  create  an  especially  entertaining 
figure,  for  the  man  was  a  Uttle  too  well-balanced,  one  might  say 
t^  priggish,  to  be  exactly  lovable,  and  not  priggish  enough, 
and  far  too  genuinely  good  and  generous,  to  be  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  But  then  for  entertainment  it  is  enough  in  itself  to 
have  a  figure  re-created,  a  real  character  projected  upon  a  far¬ 
away  background,  even  if  the  character  has  not  much  that  is 
very  amusing  to  say.  This  surely  is  the  chief  appeal  that 
Evelyn’s  diary  can  make  to  modern  readers,  and  it  is  sufficient. 
His  narrative  is  not  so  guarded  that  it  does  not  disclose  a 
living  presence — a  presence  through  which  we  see,  at  a  some¬ 
what  curious  angle,  the  enthusiasms  and  contradictions  of  a 
restless,  an  eager,  imaginative,  and  inquisitive  age. 

The  recent  publication  of  two  stately  editions  of  the  diary 
shows  indeed  how  far  its  appeal  is  from  flagging.  Mr.  Dobson’s 
three  volumes  and  Mr.  Wheatley’s  four  have  their  different 
points  of  excellence,  but  both  sets  are  models  of  comeliness  and 
convenience.  Evelyn’s  correct  text  is  unfortunately  matter 
of  doubt,  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscript,  which  have  not  yet  been  removed  by 
the  owner.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  its 
bibliographical  history  since  the  original  publication  in  1818; 
Mr.  Dobson  sets  them  forth  succinctly,  and  points  out  that  the 
variations  which  exist  are  not  in  themselves  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  the  third  edition  (published 
in  1827)  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn  of  Wotton 
as  being  ‘  correctly  printed  from  the  manuscript,’  a  later  edition 
(1850-52)  issued  by  John  Forster  contains  certain  supplementary 
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passages  of  the  diary,  mostly  towards  the  beginning,  which  had 
not  Wn  before  included.  The  earlier  pubhcation  contained, 
besides  the  diary,  a  selection  from  Evelyn’s  correspondence. 
In  1879  this  edition  was  reprinted  as  it  stood,  with  the  notes  of 
the  original  editor,  William  Bray,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  who 
prefixed  to  it  a  new  hfe  of  Evelyn.  Mr.  Wheatley  now  re-issues 
the  same  volumes  (which  had  long  been  out  of  print),  with  a  new 
and  full  series  of  illustrations,  in  commemoration  of  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Evelyn’s  death.  Mr.  Dobson  on  the 
contrary  has  taken  the  later  version,  and  has  given  himself  a 
freer  hand  as  editor.  He  has  made  use  of  the  notes  both  of 
Bray  and  of  Forster,  correcting  them  where  they  had  become  out 
of  date,  and  adding  to  them  a  large  number  of  his  own.  He  has 
also  followed  Forster  in  modernising  the  spelling,  which  is  kept 
by  Mr.  Wheatley  in  its  original  form  ;  he  has  placed  at  the 
head  a  long  and  admirable  introduction ;  and  he  also  inter¬ 
sperses  an  interesting  series  of  portraits  and  views.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  reader,  who  merely  wants  the  diary,  and  who  wants  it  in 
an  attractive  shape,  with  enough  elucidation  to  give  life  to  the 
names  which  occur  in  it,  will  choose  Mr.  Dobson’s  volumes. 
His  annotations  are  at  once  ample  and  imobtrusive,  and  his 
introductory  sketch  could  not  be  improved  upon,  either  for  its 
solidity  and  good  criticism  or  for  its  vivacity  and  ease.  To  the 
student  both  editions  will  be  indispensable,  Mr.  Wheatley’s 
because  it  includes  the  interesting  correspondence,  Mr.  Dobson’s 
because  it  brings  the  commentary  up  to  date.  Evelyn  is  very 
fortunate  in  the  two  pairs  of  hands  into  which  he  has  fallen. 

It  is  in  no  disparaging  sense,  it  is  in  the  best  and  most  honour¬ 
able  meaning  of  the  word,  that  we  should  describe  Evel)^  as  an 
amateur.  It  is  true  that  on  one  subject,  that  of  arboriculture, 
his  knowledge  was  more  than  that  of  an  amateur  ;  it  is  also  true 
that  his  dilettantism  did  not  prevent  his  devoting  himself  for 
many  years  to  useful  public  work.  But  a  man  of  comfort  and 
peace,  with  a  taste  for  culture  and  the  means  to  arrange  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  as  suits  him  best,  is  divided  by  a  natural 
gulf  from  the  man  who  by  temperament  or  by  necessity  has  to 
take  hfe  as  he  finds  it.  Evelyn  was  able  to  plan  out  his  sphere 
of  action  as  he  pleased,  and  very  well  he  planned  it.  He  enjoyed 
his  hfe,  did  some  useful  work,  and  was  a  pleasure  to  his  friends. 
The  elimination  of  difficulty  did  no  harm  to  his  serene  and 
benevolent  nature ;  it  simply  meant  that  he  was  spared  the 
effort  of  concentration.  Such  people  not  only  add  to  the  amenity 
of  the  world,  but  have  also,  for  posterity,  a  very  definite  place 
of  their  own  in  the  interpretation  of  history.  They  interpret  it, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  that  is  particularly  easy  to  understand. 
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because  their  outlook  upon  life  varies  so  little  from  century  to 
century.  They  do  not  pursue  the  same  objects,  but  they  pursue 
them  in  the  same  kind  of  way.  The  idea  of  what  constitutes 
physical  comfort  may  change,  but  intellectual  comfort  never. 
To  understand  the  more  trenchant  and  heroic  spirits  of  history, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  forces  that  produced  them,  to 
measure  the  ideals  that  were  the  most  potent  in  their  time, 
to  realise  the  purpose  of  the  work  which  they  accomplished. 
To  see  through  the  eyes  of  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Evel)m, 
or  Horace  Walpole,  is  as  easy  as  to  look  out  of  window.  We 
do  not  necessarily  know  what  we  shall  see,  but  we  know  that  we 
shall  see  it.  The  despised  dilettante,  the  trifler,  the  scorp  of 
the  earnest  in  every  generation,  thus  becomes  a  stable  and 
universal  factor,  uniting  past  and  future.  Other  temperaments, 
like  coins  of  the  realm,  have  no  immutable  value ;  to  express 
them  in  terms  of  modem  hfe  requires  as  much  previous  knowledge 
and  previous  mental  adjustment  as  to  explain  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  Stuart  penny.  The  dilettante,  moreover,  besides 
being  for  us  the  most  accessible  personage  of  his  time,  is  also  the 
character  who  best  serves,  as  we  look  back,  to  correct  the  his¬ 
torical  perspective  which  so  many  things  combine  to  falsify. 
There  are  few  things  more  pleasant  than  to  generalise,  because 
by  that  means  we  can  gain  the  sense  of  dominating  a  great 
number  of  facts  without  the  effort  of  remembering  them.  But 
though  this  is  proper  enough,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  happy  process  of  disencumbering  the  memory.  If  in 
this  spirit  we  examine  some  particular  period,  its  essential 
complexion  seems  contained  in  a  few  of  the  most  striking  figures, 
the  fewer  the  better  for  the  harassed  mind.  But  the  dilettante 
of  the  time,  all  unsuspicious,  upsets  these  simplifications  as 
soon  as  we  come  across  him — that  easy,  ambling,  mildly  versatile 
habit  of  mind  of  his,  which  we  understand  so  well,  existed,  it 
appears,  even  in  times  which  we  think  of  as  entirely  engulfed  in 
vivid  passions  and  combating  enthusiasms.  His  presence,  by 
righting  the  proportion  of  the  picture,  puts  the  whole  thing  into 
a  new  light.  It  makes  it  more  real,  more  familiar,  more  true, 
and  often  enough  more  amiable  as  well.  To  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  world  of  the  past,  more  is  required  than  that  it  should  seem 
vivid ;  it  must  seem  natural,  it  must  give  the  feeling  of  a  life 
which  could  be  led  from  day  to  day,  not  of  a  series  of  dramatic 
climaxes.  Here  comes  in  the  diarist,  and  if  he  is  a  diarist  who 
belongs  to  the  undying  and  unchanging  race  of  amateurs,  the 
existence  he  describes  is  so  much  the  easier  for  posterity  to  take 
part  in  and  to  understand. 

Whatever  the  seventeenth  century  was  in  England,  it  was 


not  a  time  of  trifling.  The  robust  northern  blood,  strengthened 
by  generations  of  prosperity,  which  nourished  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  middle  classes,  the  imaginative  richness  which 
h{^  started  from  the  Renaissance  long  before,  and  had  not  yet 
begun  to  be  formalised,  the  epic  memories  of  the  Elizabethan  wars, 
wUch  cast  a  romantic  glow  both  upon  the  wars  and  upon  the 
religion  in  the  name  of  wWch  they  had  been  waged — it  was  such 
great  elements  as  these  that  produced,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  a  passion  for  independence,  curiously  Hebraic 
in  its  high,  self-sacrificing  fervour,  its  compact  self-confidence, 
its  scorn  of  cultured  subtleties.  A  spirit  such  as  this,  kindled  in 
an  age  when  the  principle  of  toleration  was  stiU  unknown,  would 
be  likely  to  make  its  vibrations  felt  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
national  life.  It  is  not  as  though  it  were  merely  a  long-drawn 
protest  against  material  hardships,  an  onslaught  of  angry 
poor  against  passive  rich.  It  was  a  conflict  of  principles  which 
were  equally  active  upon  both  sides,  so  active  and  so  universal 
that  it  seems  there  could  be  no  outlying  pool  of  thought  or 
society  left  undisturbed.  We  all  know  the  map  of  England, 
half  pink  and  half  blue,  which  figures  in  our  history  books  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  one  colour  standing  for  the  King  and 
the  other  for  the  Parliament.  The  colour  scheme  has  its  uses, 
but  it  is  a  most  blighting  method  of  conveying  information 
to  anyone  who  wants,  not  a  pair  of  labels,  but  a  picture  of  life. 
If  the  end  of  it  is  that  we  think  for  a  moment  that  everybody 
was  either  pink  or  blue,  that  two  uniform  shades  of  thought  and 
conduct  accounted  between  them  for  the  whole  island,  the  sense 
of  vanished  life,  the  one  thing  that  can  keep  history  fresh,  has 
been  lost.  Moreover,  the  corresponding  map  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  with  the  colours  almost  reversed,  proves  how  shallow  after 
all  were  the  roots  of  the  distinction.  Human  nature  has  more 
resources  than  can  be  shown  on  a  coloured  map,  or  even  two. 
At  the  world’s  most  agitated  moments  the  current  of  normal 
life  yet  goes  somehow  forward,  for  it  is  not  in  average  humanity 
to  five  at  exceptional  pressure  for  more  than  an  occasional 
moment.  But  where,  one  sometimes  wonders,  in  times  of 
national  convulsion,  in  times  when  every  force  of  imagination 
and  conscience  seem  to  have  joined  issue  in  a  universal  crisis, 
where  was  there  room  for  the  plain,  the  everyday  fife  ?  Well, 
here  is  Evelyn,  a  man  of  property,  a  staunch  Royalist  who  did 
not  dissemble  his  sympathies,  who  loved  the  arts  of  peace,  whose 
desire  was  for  an  orderly  life  of  benevolence  and  culture — the 
kind  of  man,  one  would  say,  who  must  inevitably  have  found, 
in  those  troubled  days,  the  life  he  wished  for  closed  to  him — 
here  is  Evelyn  enjo3dng  just  the  kind  of  existence  that  an  amiable 
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country  gentleman,  with  a  desire  to  be  useful  and  a  taste  for 
self-improvement,  might  enjoy  to-day.  True  he  left  the  country 
for  a  time,  but  his  exile  assumed  the  form  of  the  Grand  Tour, 
which  would  in  any  case  have  taken  him  abroad.  And  during 
some  of  the  years  which  were  most  full  of  difficulty  for  men  of  his 
way  of  thiniking,  he  was  living  placidly  in  his  own  garden,  drop¬ 
ping  a  sigh  over  the  crumbling  fortunes  of  the  King,  but  able 
to  give  his  mind  in  all  security  to  the  planting  and  building 
and  collecting  which  he  loved.  From  one  point  of  view  such  a 
Ufe  is  as  significant  as  that  of  Hampden  or  of  Strafford  ;  it  stands 
indeed  for  a  larger  share  in  the  general  panorama  of  the  time, 
for  it  implies  a  whole  foundation  of  more  or  less  undisturbed 
monotony ;  it  brings  the  whole  heroic  story  into  relation  with 
normal  existence,  not  dwarfing  its  impressiveness,  but  rather 
heightening  its  effect  by  placing  it  in  a  region  where  the  standard, 
the  scale  by  which  events  are  to  be  measured,  is  much  the  same 
as  in  our  own  less  dramatic  days. 

Evelyn’s  material  comfort  was  due  to  his  grandfather,  George 
Evelyn,  who  died  in  1603  after  making  a  large  fortune  as  the 
first  manufacturer  of  gunpowder  in  England.  One  of  the 
yoimger  sons,  Richard  by  name,  of  this  George  Evelyn  inherited 
the  Wotton  estate  in  Surrey,  which  is  said  to  have  represented 
as  much  as  4,0002.  a  year.  Richard  Evelyn  married  a  Shropshire 
lady,  Eleanor  Standsfield,  and  their  fourth  child  and  second  son 
was  born  on  October  31,  1620.  This  child,  who  was  thus  bred 
in  a  tradition  of  substantial  ease  and  local  dignity,  was  John 
Evelyn,  the  diarist.  He  gave  in  after  years  an  old  and  pretty 
description  of  his  parents.  Of  his  father  he  writes  :  ‘  His  wisdom 
‘  was  great  and  his  judgement  most  acute ;  of  solid  discourse, 

‘  affable,  humble,  and  in  nothing  affected ;  of  a  thriving,  neat, 

‘  silent,  and  methodical  genius  ;  discreetly  severe,  yet  liberal  upon 
‘  all  just  occasions,  both  to  his  children,  to  strangers,  and  his 
‘  servants  ;  a  lover  of  hospitality ;  and,  in  brief,  of  a  singular  and 
‘  Christian  moderation  in  all  his  actions.’  His  mother  was  ‘  of 
‘  proper  personage ;  of  a  brown  complexion,  her  eyes  and  hair 
‘  of  a  lovely  black  ;  of  constitution  more  inclined  to  a  religious 
‘  melancholy,  or  pious  sadness  ;  of  a  rare  memory,  and  a  most 
‘  exemplary  life  ;  for  economy  and  prudence  esteemed  one  of  the 
‘  most  conspicuous  in  her  country  :  which  rendered  her  loss  much 
‘  deplored,  both  by  those  who  knew,  and  such  as  only  heard  of  her.’ 
It  was  the  kind  of  home,  in  fact,  to  foster  an  orderly  and  cultured 
habit  of  mind.  It  was  comfortable,  but  it  was  not  stagnant,  for 
Richard  Evelyn  was  in  a  modest  way  a  public  man — a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  on  one  occasion  High  Sheriff  for  Sussex  and 
Surrey — and  was  offered  a  knighthood,  which  he  preferred  to 
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j  decline.  Such  a  household  takes  in  every  generation  the  com¬ 
plexion  both  of  its  reUgion  and  of  its  pohtics  from  the  most 
respectable  models,  and  though  neither  may  be  exactly  vivid, 
both  are  upheld  with  a  soUd  and  instinctive  loyalty.  Evelyn’s 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  as  much  a  part  of  himself, 
and  as  httle  the  result  of  a  reasoned  conviction,  as  the  very 
colour  of  his  hair.  He  had  no  kind  of  doubt  or  suspicion  that 

I  there  was  anything  in  the  agitations  and  upheavals  of  the  time 
beyond  the  inborn  perversity  of  men  who  cannot  let'  satisfactory 
conditions  be.  ‘  This  was  the  fatal  year,’  he  writes  in  1638, 

I  ‘wherein  the  rebeUious  Scots  opposed  the  King,  upon  the 

I  pretence  of  the  introduction  of  some  new  ceremonies  and  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  madly  began  our  confusions,  and 
their  own  destruction,  too,  as  it  proved  in  event.’  It  testifies 
all  the  more  to  his  natural  candour  that  in  after  years,  when  he 
came  to  know  the  Stuart  character  at  closer  quarters,  he  was 
j  able  to  admit  that  the  mistakes  had  not  all  been  on  one  side 
I  nor  all  the  wisdom  on  the  other.  None  the  less  there  is  nothing 
80  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  milieu  in  which  he  was  bred  as 
this  serene,  unquestioning  attitude  of  mind  towards  just  the 
problems  that  seem  most  to  demand  question.  It  implies  an 

I  I  easy  temperament,  and  that  Evelyn  inherited  to  the  full — the 

temperament  which  is  capable,  indeed,  of  being  harassed  by  the 
convictions  of  others,  but  is  not  capable  of  being  harassed  by  its 
own. 

Evelyn’s  schooUng  was  meagre,  the  scene  of  it  being  partly 
a  room  over  the  porch  of  Wotton  Church,  partly  a  free  school 
near  Lewes,  where  he  spent  some  years  with  his  grandmother 
Standsfield.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Balliol,  where  his  educa¬ 
tion  proceeded  somewhat  fitfully  until  1640,  when  he  began 
to  study  law,  as  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple  ;  but  there  was 
no  need  for  Um,  and  it  is  clear  enough  there  was  no  incUnation, 
to  gather  his  abiUties  into  the  channel  of  a  profession.  By  the 
j  time  he  was  of  age  both  his  parents  had  died,  and  he  was  left 

sufficiently  well  provided  for  to  be  able  to  take  fife  in  the  leisurely 
manner  he  preferred.  He  saw  something  of  London  society, 

Iand  made  a  short  excursion  to  Holland,  at  that  time  the  principal 
centre  of  attraction  for  art  and  culture,  and  the  home  of  refuge 
for  EngUshmen  of  both  parties  who  required  a  temporary  retreat. 

SThen  came  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  with  it, 
as  we  follow  Evelyn’s  story,  the  proof  that  the  tenor  of  a  man’s 

Ilife,  if  he  really  wishes  it  to  be  even,  has  opportunities  of  re¬ 
maining  so  in  the  very  middle  of  a  battlefield.  The  war,  in  fact, 
did  not  greatly  inconvenience  Evelyn.  His  active  share  in  it 
was  confined  to  coming  in  at  the  retreat  after  the  battle  of 
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Brentford,  and  he  does  not  make  it  very  clear  in  his  diary— 
perhaps  it  was  not  very  clear  to  himself — why  he  was  ‘  not  per- 
‘  mitted,’  as  he  says,  to  remain  with  the  King’s  forces  for  more 
than  two  days.  But  it  is  no  reproach  to  him  that  war  never  was 
and  never  will  be  an  occupation  for  such  men  as  he.  It  is  not 
poverty  of  spirit,  it  is  simple  good  sense,  which  makes  a  man  of 
peace  recognise  at  such  times  that  he  is  best  out  of  the  way. 
Out  of  the  way  he  accordingly  kept,  spending  a  busy  year  in 
making  various  ‘  soUtudes  and  retirements  ’  in  the  garden  at 
Wotton,  now  the  house  of  his  elder  brother.  Already  he  was 
able  to  indulge  that  love  of  building,  planning,  planting,  laying 
out,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him  and  his  age,  and  of 
which  his  age  has  here  and  there  bequeathed  to  us  such  beautiful 
relics.  In  Evelyn’s  youth  EngUsh  domestic  art,  after  having 
naturalised  the  fine  flower  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  had 
developed  a  character  and  a  love  of  experiment  entirely  its  own. 
It  was  a  happy  moment  for  the  birth  of  a  lover  of  house  and 
garden  architecture.  Such  a  man  not  only  found,  already 
estabhshed  in  the  art,  a  solid  foundation  of  pure  taste,  but  he 
also  breathed  in  with  the  restless  air  of  the  century  an  insatiable 
curiosity  in  regard  to  fresh  ingenuities  of  ornament.  There  was 
nothing  cathoUc,  of  course,  about  the  taste  :  Gothic  art  was 
quite  frankly  ‘  barbarous  ’  to  Evelyn ;  but  then  there  was 
equally  nothing  slavish,  no  shyness  of  what  was  new,  no  fear 
of  not  being  faithful  to  some  admired  model.  It  is  easy 
to  smile  at  the  patronising  word  of  half-approval  which  Evelyn 
will  on  occasion  let  fall  before  some  masterpiece  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  the  moments  at  which  we  feel  our  superiority  are 
of  less  importance  than  the  tantalising  reminders  we  perpetually 
receive  of  the  happiness,  denied  to  ourselves,  of  being  able  to 
feel  a  no  less  lively  and  far  more  general  interest  in  what  is  new 
than  in  what  is  old.  We  may  smile,  too,  at  the  puerilities,  the 
sham  perspectives,  what  Evelyn  calls  the  ‘  agreeable  cheats,’ 
in  which  the  garden  architecture  of  the  day  so  revelled,  and  in 
which  the  inherited  tradition  of  taste  failed  before  the  love  of 
new  and  amusing  contrivances ;  but  what  they  in  fact  repre¬ 
sent  is  the  fearlessness  which  art  then  enjoyed,  its  lust  for 
experiment  and  freedom — a  condition  which,  with  all  the  ab¬ 
surdities  it  entailed,  must  have  made  the  pursuit  of  culture 
more  entertaining,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  it  has  since  become. 
Evelyn’s  age  was  of  course  not  alone  in  that  felicity ;  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  our  own  age  is  alone  in  its  misfortune  ;  but 
the  fact  marks  such  a  profound  difference  between  the  life  of  an 
irresponsible  amateur  of  art  in  that  day  and  a  similar  life  now 
that  it  must  be  insisted  upon  if  we  are  to  try  to  look  through 
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Evelyn’s  eyes  during  his  occupations  at  home  and  his  travels 
abroad.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  admire  the  things  which  he 
admired  ;  it  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  join  in  his  zeal,  for  even  the 
‘  agreeable  cheats  ’  have  become  consecrated  by  time.  The 
point  is  the  far  deeper  distinction  that  for  Evelyn  neither  the 
bad  nor  the  good  required  the  consecration  of  time  ;  he  preferred 
things  new. 

With  these  eyes,  then,  Evelyn  set  out,  late  in  1643,  for  the 
Grand  Tour  which  was  also  so  convenient  an  absence  from  the 
troubles  of  his  own  country.  The  first  year  was  spent  in  France. 
At  Paris  he  frequented  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the 
English  ambassador,  and  diligently  visited  all  the  wonders  of 
the  place.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  the  new  Luxembourg 
palace,  with  its  beautiful  gardens,  in  which  he  admires 

‘the  number  of  persons  of  quality,  citizens  and  strangers,  who 
frequent  it,  and  to  whom  all  access  is  freely  permitted,  so  that 
pu  shall  see  some  walks  and  retirements  full  of  gallants  and  ladies  ; 
in  others,  melancholy  friars  ;  in  others,  studious  scholars  ;  in  others, 
jolly  citizens,  some  sitting  or  lying  on  the  grass,  others  running  and 
jumping  .  .  .  and  all  this  without  the  least  disturbance,  by  reason 
of  the  largeness  of  the  place.’ 

It  is  curious  to  reaUse  that  with  all  the  history,  all  the  changes 
and  chances,  which  have  passed  over  the  face  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens  since  that  day,  a  modern  tourist  might  write  of  them 
in  the  same  tone  and  very  much  the  same  words  as  Evel]^. 
Still  more  piquant  is  it  that  this  very  fact  should  be  one  of  the 
incessant  indications,  not  of  the  modern  tourist’s  hkeness  to 
Evelyn,  but  of  his  unhkeness.  And  yet,  for  all  the  difference — 
though  Evelyn  filled  his  diary  with  descriptions  of  Richelieu’s 
wonderful  fountains  at  Reuil  where  a  modern  petU-mattre  would 
examine  his  soul  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres — though  he 
lavished  his  adjectives  on  a  collection  of  curious  agates  and 
‘  intaglios  all  on  fruit  stones  ’  where  we  should  bestow  them  on 
the  ‘  primitives  ’  of  the  Louvre — a  broad  afi&nity  remains,  and 
it  is  what  we  meant  by  speaking  of  the  race  of  amateurs  as 
undying  and  unchanging.  The  restless  interest  in  a  dozen 
different  branches  of  taste,  joined  with  the  power  of  getting 
nothing  but  amusement  out  of  them,  no  disturbing  desire  to 
dive  into  any  one  of  them  out  of  one’s  depth — that  is  the  bond 
of  union.  Evelyn,  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  travels 
in  France,  and  after  a  delightful  year  passed  with  unabated 
zest  into  Italy.  He  was  equally  assiduous  in  sight-seeing  at 
Rome,  where  he  made  many  friends,  and  began  to  form  a 


collection  of  curios.  At  Naples  he  has  a  splendidly  characteristic 
entry  in  his  diary  : 

‘  This  I  made  the  non  ultra  of  my  travels,  sufficiently  sated  with 
rolling  up  and  down,  and  resolving  within  myself  to  be  no  longer 
an  indimduum  vagum,  if  ever  I  got  home  again ;  since  from  the 
report  of  divers  experienced  and  curious  persons,  I  had  been  assured 
there  was  little  more  to  be  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  civil  world,  after 
Italy,  France,  Flanders,  and  the  Low  Countries,  but  plain  and 
promgious  barbarism.* 

He  retraced  his  steps  accordingly,  and  spent  some  months  in 
North  Italy,  chiefly  between  Venice  and  Padua.  He  took  some 
sUght  part,  though  a  very  discreet  one,  in  the  wonderful,  ex* 
travagant  pageant  of  the  Venetian  life  of  the  day,  and  then 
moved  on,  accompanied  now  by  the  poet  Waller,  to  Milan. 
Here  the  Inquisition,  estabUshed  in  all  its  Spanish  rigour,  made 
residence  a  matter  of  a  certain  risk  ;  and  having  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  a  friendly  little  adventure  with  a  Scotch  colonel,  which 
suddenly  became  a  tragedy  (the  colonel  being  killed  by  an  un¬ 
manageable  horse  which  he  was  trying  to  mount),  they  hurriedly 
left  for  Switzerland,  in  fear  of  attracting  too  much  attention  to 
themselves.  Evelyn  was  unreservedly  enfant  du  sUcle  in  his 
opinion  of  mountains,  and  his  only  wish  was  to  get  quickly  back 
to  France.  But  an  interruption  was  caused  by  the  one  and 
only  inconsiderate  act  on  his  part  recorded  in  the  diary.  Ar¬ 
riving  one  evening  tired  and  sleepy  at  Beveretta,  and  finding 
a  lack  of  accommodation  in  the  inn,  he  caused,  he  says,  the 
landlady’s  daughter  to  be  turned  out  of  her  bed,  and  promptly, 
only  too  promptly,  appropriated  it  himself.  It  appeared  after¬ 
wards  that  the  girl  had  oiy  just  recovered  from  small-pox,  and 
Evelyn  paid  for  his  discourtosy  by  catching  it  himself  and  being 
laid  up  for  some  while  at  Geneva.  A  good  instance  of  the 
nemesis  on  the  watch  for  any  faintly  questionable  action  on  the 
part  of  some  particularly  blameless  person  !  This  soUtary,  this 
precious  piece  of  selfishness  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  its  isolation  that  everyone  who  has  written  about  Evelyn 
has  thought  it  necessary  (and  even  Mr.  Dobson  cannot  entirely 
refrain  his  hand)  to  expound  the  unimpeachable  reasons  which 
Evelyn  may  have  had  for  doing  what  he  did.  Let  us  rather  be 
careful  not  to  explain  it  away  !  Evelyn  must  be  left,  as  we  love 
him,  in  possession  of  this  indubitable  touch  of  nature. 

When  he  finally  got  back  to  Paris,  restored  to  health,  he  set 
to  work  to  put  the  finishing  strokes  to  his  gentlemanly  culture. 
He  danced,  he  learnt  German  and  Spanish,  he  studied  chemistry 
and  music.  On  June  10,  1647,  he  makes  the  announcement  in 
his  diary,  ‘  We  concluded  about  my  marriage,’  and  proceeds  with 
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small  loss  of  words  to  state  that  on  the  27th  he  was  married  by 
Dr.  John  Earle  of  the  ‘  Microcosmographie  ’  to  a  young  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Browne.  His  wife,  Mary  Browne,  was  no  more 
than  a  child,  and  for  the  next  few  years  Evelyn  left  her  in  charge 
of  her  good  mother.  Meanwhile  he  himself  returned  to  England. 

He  returned,  to  judge  of  him  from  the  ‘  Diary,’  a  sedate  young 
man  enough,  of  seemly  bearing  and  sound  principles,  perhaps 
a  little  too  faultless,  for  twenty-seven,  to  be  exactly  entertaining. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  what  we  oall  his  diary 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  diary  at  all.  It  is,  as  we  see  from 
frequent  indications,  a  book  of  memoirs,  doubtless  founded  on 
old  notes  and  records,  but  put  into  its  present  form  in  later  life. 
It  is  not,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  psychological 
history  ;  it  is  simply  a  ‘  Kalendarium  ’  of  the  chief  events  of  his 
life,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  it  that  he  was 
altogether  exempt  from  the  more  immature  attractions  of  youth. 
But  he  certainly  had  a  very  well-balanced  head,  which  already 
gave  him,  together  with  his  means  and  his  culture,  a  kind  of 
position  in  his  own  party.  He  visited  the  King  in  his  semi¬ 
imprisonment  at  Hampton  Court,  and  corresponded  in  cipher 
with  Sir  Richard  Browne.  His  discretion  was  perfect ;  but,  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  he  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
the  history  which  was  being  made  round  him,  the  preface  to  a 
little  book  which  he  published  just  before  Charles’s  execution 
is  extremely  curious.  The  book  was  a  translation  of  a  French 
tract  on  Liberty,  and  in  some  introductory  remarks  Evelyn  makes 
the  brave  assertion  that  in  the  past  five  thousand  years  ‘  never 
‘  was  there  either  heard  or  read  of  a  more  equal  and  excellent 
‘  form  of  government  than  that  under  which  we  ourselves  have 
‘  lived,  during  the  reign  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign’s  halcyon 
‘  days.’  Having  known  such  happiness,  ‘  why,’  he  asks,  ‘  do  we 
‘  thus  attempt  to  render  ourselves  the  most  miserable  of  slaves  ?  ’ 
This  in  a  way  corresponds  quaintly  with  the  language  to*. be 
heard  in  our  own  day  from  the  country  gentleman  to  whom  it  is 
revealed  at  his  breakfast-table,  morning  by  morning,  that  the 
nation  is  going  to  the  dogs.  The  sincere  belief  that  such  is  the 
case  does  not  upset  the  peaceful  routine  of  his  life,  nor  did  it 
upset  Evelyn’s.  At  the  same  time,  though  no  one  was  likely 
to  regard  Evelyn  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  his  boldness  of  speech 
was,  as  he  knew,  not  without  its  risks.  Militarism  was  now 
making  its  first  and  only  appearance  in  English  history,  and  it 
was  naturally  as  suspicious  as  it  was  uncharacteristic  of  the 
country.  But  Evelyn’s  multifarious  interests  were  disarming. 
If  he  sometimes  used  bold  and  subversive  language,  it  was  clear 
that  many  harmless  occupations  also  shared  his  attention — he 
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bought  landed  property,  he  planted  hedges,  he  collected  books 
and  pictures.  The  diversity  of  his  tastes  was  in  itself  a  guarantee 
of  harmlessness.  Thus,  though  Evelyn  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinions,  he  was  able  to  live  a  perfectly  equable  life  under  the 
Commonwealth.  He  went  backwards  and  forwards  more  than 
once  to  Paris,  and  finally,  in  1652,  brought  his  young  wife  back 
with  him  to  settle  at  Sayes  Court,  in  Deptford,  a  property  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father-in-law.  Mrs.  Evelyn  appears  in  the 
‘  Diary  ’  as  a  harmonious  but  a  shadowy  figure.  She  seems  to 
have  had  all  the  appropriate  virtues,  one  of  which,  one  may 
surmise,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  she  gratefully  acquiesced  in 
a  touch  of  fatherliness  in  Evelyn’s  attitude  towards  her.  Pro¬ 
bably  he  was  a  very  instructive  husband.  Anyhow  it  is  evident 
that  their  long  married  life  was  a  happy  one  for  both  of  them, 
although  like  all  other  parents  of  their  time,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  they  had  to  see  child  after  child  lost  to  them 
through  what  were  doubtless  often  no  more  than  the  normal 
illnesses  of  childhood.  Of  a  family  of  nine  only  one  daughter 
survived  her  father ;  of  six  sons  five  died  in  infancy.  One  of 
these  latter,  a  child  of  extraordinary  promise,  who  died  at  five 
years  old,  is  the  subject  of  a  noble  letter  of  condolence  written 
to  Evelyn  by  Jeremy  Taylor — ‘  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely 
‘  hopeful  boy,’  he  calls  him. 

Except  for  these  sorrows,  the  years  passed  in  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment,  in  spite  of  the  nation  at  large  having  chosen  to  become 
‘  the  most  miserable  of  slaves.’  Evelyn  pubUshed  an  occasional 
little  book,  generally  a  translation,  one  of  them  being  the  earliest 
rendering  in  English  of  the  first  book  of  Lucretius.  More  in¬ 
teresting,  but  long  since  obliterated,  was  his  work  in  the  grounds 
of  Sayes  Court,  which  he  laid  out  and  planted  with  the  utmost 
care.  There  was  no  such  fond  dandling  of  flowers  in  Evelyn’s 
garden  as  we  are  nowadays  familiar  with.  Gardening  in  his 
day  was  not  a  pretty  game  but  an  art,  little  concerned,  indeed, 
with  flowers  at  all,  but  with  that  living  grasp  of  form,  the  loss 
of  which  was  in  a  later  century  to  prove  so  disastrous.  Another 
diversion  of  Evelyn’s  was  to  drive  in  a  coach  and  four  to  visit 
friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  accoimts  in  the 
‘  Diary  ’  of  the  houses  and  estates  seen  on  these  expeditions  are 
always  interesting.  On  one  such  excursion,  at  Oxford,  he  met 
‘  that  miracle  of  a  youth,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,’  who  presented 
him  with  ‘  a  piece  of  white  marble,  which  he  had  stained  with  a 
‘  lively  red,  very  deep,  as  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  natural  ’ — 
just  the  kind  of  present  to  win  Evelyn’s  heart.  Another  time  he 
‘  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  some  Quakers  here  [at  Ipswich]  in 
‘  prison ;  a  new  fanatic  sect,  of  dangerous  principles,  who  show 
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‘  no  respect  to  any  man,  magistrate,  or  other,  and  seem  a  melan- 
‘  choly  proud  sort  of  people,  and  exceedingly  ignorant  ’ — a 
strangely  interesting  comment,  as  being  exactly  such,  with  the 
substitution  of  Christians  for  Quakers,  as  might  have  been  made 
by  a  cultivated  Roman  sixteen  centuries  before.  At  other  times 
Evelyn  had  plenty  of  visitors  to  see  his  already  famous  gardens 
and  collections  at  Sayes  Court.  ‘  Note,’  he  remarks  after  one 
such  incursion,  ‘  the  Marquis  took  the  turtle-doves  in  the  aviary 
‘  for  owls.’  That,  too,  is  a  comment  which  has  sonlehow  the  air 
of  belonging  to  all  time.  The  only  practical  inconvenience  of 
life  under  the  rule  of  the  abhorred  regicides  occurred  for  Evelyn 
on  Sundays  ;  he  was  by  habit  the  most  regular  of  church-goers, 
but  during  these  years  he  only  went,  he  says,  that  he  might  not 
be  suspected  for  a  Papist,  ‘  sectaries  of  all  sorts,  blasphemous 
‘  and  ignorant  mechanics,  usurping  the  pulpits  everywhere.’ 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  he  was  attending  service  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  chapel  of  Exeter  House,  the  place  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  the  congregation  seized. 
Evelyn  was  questioned  ‘  why,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  made, 

‘  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of 
‘  the  Nativity  (so  esteemed  by  them),  I  durst  offend,  and  par- 
‘  ticularly  be  at  Common  Prayers,  which  they  told  me  was  but 
‘  the  mass  in  EngUsh,  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Stuart ; 

‘  for  which  we  had  no  Scripture.’  But  finally,  he  says,  ‘  they 
‘  dismissed  me  with  much  pity  of  my  ignorance.’ 

At  last,  on  September  3,  1658,  ‘  died  that  arch-rebel,  Oliver 
‘  Cromwell,  called  Protector.’  Evelyn  was  present  at  the 
‘  superb  funeral,’  and  incidentally  proves  that  his  ‘  Diary  ’  i.s 
really  a  book  of  later  reminiscences  by  ostensibly  describing 
the  occasion  a  month  before  it  took  place.  ‘  It  was  the  joy- 
‘  fullest  funeral  I  ever  saw,’  he  adds,  ‘  for  there  were  none  that 
‘  cried,  but  dogs,  which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with  a  barbarous 
‘  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streets  as  they  went.’ 
During  the  ensuing  months  Evelyn  had  two  designs  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested,  one  of  great  practical  moment,  the  other 
a  doctrinaire’s  dream  of  the  wildest  description.  The  first  was 
nothing  less  than  the  idea  of  persuading  Henry  Morley,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  reduce  the  confusion  of  the  day  to 
order  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  recall  of  the  Stuarts. 
Evelyn  had  already  been  in  correspondence  with  Charles  II., 
and  was  quahfied  to  take  a  useful  hand,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  in  paving  the  way  for  the  Restoration.  He  had  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  bold  ‘  Apology  for  the  Royalist  Party,’  a  pamphlet 
which  attracted  not  a  little  attention.  But  the  time  was  not 
quite  ripe,  and  Morley  drew  back  in  ignorance  of  Monk’s  inten- 
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tions.  The  other  proposal  arose  out  of  Evelyn’s  acquaintance 
with  Robert  Boyle,  the  celebrated  natural  scientist.  Its  object 
was  one  which  in  every  generation  occurs  to  certain  spirits  as  the 
only  solution  of  hfe’s  difficulties,  the  erection,  that  is,  of  a  lodge 
in  the  wilderness  where  philosophers  may  dwell  in  peace.  Evelyn, 
in  a  letter  of  tortured  rhetoric  addressed  to  Boyle,  sketches  out 
the  plan  in  full  detail.  A  guest-house,  a  chapel,  a  row  of  cells, 
and  six  philosophers,  are  the  main  items.  A  chaplain,  a  man 
and  a  boy,  with  an  ‘  ancient  woman  to  dress  the  meat,  wash, 
‘  and  do  all  such  offices,’  are  to  form  the  staff.  A  strenuous  and 
sufficiently  rigid  round  of  study  and  talk  is  mapped  out,  and  in 
this  sanctum  Evelyn  and  his  wife  undertake  to  occupy  two 
cells  ‘  decently  asunder.’  The  scheme  was  evidently  modelled, 
as  Mr.  Dobson  points  out,  on  the  plan  of  the  Carthusian  convent 
in  Paris,  but  for  this  proposal  time  had  long  ceased  to  be  ripe. 
It  was  superseded,  in  the  more  practical  hands  of  Boyle  and 
Wilkins,  Warden  of  Wadham,  by  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  Evel}^  was  in  its  earhest  days,  just  after  the 
Restoration,  elected  a  Fellow. 

And  now  at  last  the  calamitous  interregnum  was  over,  the 
dawn  appeared,  Astrsea  returned — Charles  II.,  in  fact,  arrived 
in  England.  His  first  remark  upon  British  soil,  so  it  is  recorded, 
was  an  assurance  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Dover  that  the 
English  Bible,  which  he  had  been  promptly  handed,  ‘  was  the 
‘  thing  that  he  loved  above  all  things  in  the  world.’  ‘  The 
‘  worthy  Mayor,’  as  a  recent  historian  wittily  puts  it,  ‘  was 
‘  enchanted  at  so  honest  an  answer,  for  he  did  not  perceive 
‘  that  the  comic  spirit  had  landed  on  our  coast.’*  From  Evelyn 
too  that  fact  was  veiled  as  he  stood  in  the  Strand  and  watched 
the  long  procession  pass  by  to  Whitehall — veiled  even  when, 
on  his  proposing  to  deliver  a  ‘  panegyric  ode  ’  in  honour  of  the 
Coronation,  the  King  anxiously  inquired  first  whether  it  was  in 
Latin,  and  secondly  whether  it  was  long,  before  allowing  him  to 
proceed.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  which  it  is  easier  both  to  perceive 
and  to  relish  after  two  hundred  years  than  it  was  at  the  time 
for  other  people  besides  Evelyn  and  the  Mayor  of  Dover.  For 
us,  however,  it  adds  an  irresistible  element  to  the  situation,  and 
in  particular  to  the  picture  of  Evelyn’s  fife.  Evelyn  and  all 
that  he  implies,  the  solid  worth,  the  (fignity,  the  humane  virtue, 
the  touch  of  prosiness,  in  the  same  frame  with  the  Court  of 
Charles  II. — this  indeed,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  an  amusing 
study  in  contrasts. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed  the  Restoration 
*  ‘  England  under  the  Stuarts,’  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan: 
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represents  one  of  the  rare  periods  of  English  history — it  might 
perhaps  be  shown  as  the  only  one — when  the  Court  has  gathered 
into  itself,  so  far  as  concerned  this  country,  the  world  of  art  and 
of  manners.  In  other  words,  Whitehall  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
must  be  the  centre  of  any  characteristic  picture  of  the  time, 
from  whatever  point  of  view.  The  huddled  collection  of 
buildings  that  still  did  duty  for  a  palace  inclosed  a  life  which 
was  both  real  and  picturesque,  however  questionable  in  some 
of  its  aspects.  Its  extravagances  and  its  confused  .morals  were 
at  any  rate  not  tawdry ;  and  that  which  saved  them  from  tawdri¬ 
ness — gave  them  a  certain  style,  and  made  the  whole  scene  at 
any  rate  aesthetically  interesting — was  finally  the  critical  wit 
of  the  King.  At  the  middle  of  it  all  was  a  clever  and  ironic 
figure,  capable  of  criticising  and  discriminating,  even  when 
plunging  most  deeply  into  his  pleasure.  And  thus  his  pleasure, 
immoderate  as  it  was,  has  not  the  quahty  of  heaviness,  as,  for 
instance,  has  the  pleasure  of  George  IV.  Charles  might  allow 
himself  to  be  ruled  by  Barbara  Castlemaine  and  ‘  Madam 
‘  Carwell  ’  and  Nell  Gwynn  and  the  rest,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  him,  something  sardonic,  something  sceptical,  which 
escaped  them — the  result  being  that  as  figures  on  the  scene 
they  are  dominated  by  him,  however  much  they  might  seem  to 
have  everything  in  their  own  hands.  He  remains  the  interesting 
personage,  they  the  foils.  His  very  indolence  is  deliberate 
and  contemptuous,  not  helpless.  His  critical  faculty,  his  latent 
power  of  estimating  the  real  values  of  things,  even  if  he  often 
enough  did  not  choose  to  exert  it,  gives  both  an  intellectual  and 
an  aesthetic  interest  to  the  world  of  which  he  was  the  centre. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  most  conspicuous  downfall  in  our  history 
of  the  principle  which  makes  for  restraint  and  decorum  avoi^ 
the  ponderous  vulgarity  which  in  all  ages  has  usually  accompanied 
such  catastrophes. 

But  how,  one  may  well  wonder,  can  such  a  man  as  Evelyn 
come  into  the  picture  ?  Evelyn’s  integrity  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  ;  his  principles  could  not  be  bought  off,  he  would  not 
condone  what  he  did  not  approve  because  it  happened  to  be  to 
his  convenience  to  do  so.  Yet  the  return  of  Charles  II.  was  the 
beginning  of  an  active  life  for  him,  which  at  once  made  him  a 
familiar  figure  at  Court,  in  close  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  King,  Evelyn  never  compromised  with  his  own  ideas  of 
what  was  right ;  but  then  one  of  the  deepest  of  all  his  principles 
was  his  loyalty  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  his  personal  service 
therefore  became  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
for  it  should  offer.  If  the  King  required  his  presence  he  must 
naturally  have  it.  And  the  King  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
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that  Evelyn’s  presence  was  of  very  real  value  to  him,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  his  long  devotion  had  certainly  earned  the 
royal  gratitude — a  word  of  no  great  prominence  in  the  Stuart 
vocabulary.  A  man  of  means  and  position,  enjoying  every¬ 
body’s  respect,  should  indeed  be  useful.  He  should  sit  on 
endless  Commissions,  he  should  adorn  learned  bodies,  his  culture 
should  not  be  alienated  from  the  Court.  Charles  had,  moreover, 
a  genuine  esteem  for  Evelyn,  and  treated  him  well ;  ‘  he  was 
‘  ever  kind  to  me,’  says  the  diarist  after  Charles’s  death,  ‘  and 
‘  very  gracious  upon  all  occasions  ’ ;  though  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  exactly  what  in  his  private  mind  the  King 
thought  of  his  staid  and  honourable  servant.  A  touch  of  irony 
there  may  well  have  been ;  but  if  there  was  it  never  troubled 
their  relation  to  each  other,  or  marred  the  universal  respect  felt 
for  the  virtuoso  of  Sayes  Court. 

Evelyn,  then,  by  this  time  a  middle-aged  man,  emerged  at 
last  from  private  Ufe,  and  held  a  variety  of  useful  though  not 
lucrative  appointments.  He  sat  at  different  times  on  Com¬ 
missions  which  dealt  with  the  Mint,  with  Gresham  College,  with 
the  City  sewers,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  streets.  One 
of  his  most  important  works  was  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  during  the  Dutch  war,  at  which  he  laboured  during 
the  months  of  the  plague.  The  Trinity  House,  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Plantations,  the  temporary  Commission  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  were  other  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  he  was 
at  all  times  assiduous  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  new 
Royal  Society.  Externally  his  Ufe  was  greatly  changed.  He 
was  in  continual  contact  with  aU  the  principal  people  of  the 
day,  as  an  official  (though  not  as  a  poUtician),  and  also  as  a 
friend.  His  diary  of  this  period  requires  a  good  deal  of  filling  in 
from  other  sources ;  often  he  gives  no  more  than  the  names  of 
the  people  who  visited  him  or  with  whom  he  dined ;  but  there 
is  enough  to  present  a  picture  of  a  busy,  useful,  and  happy 
Ufe. 

The  cloud  over  his  world  was,  however,  his  shame  at  the 
unbridled  effrontery  of  the  Court  Ufe.  For  Charles  himself, 
indeed,  he  could  not  but  find  certain  excuses — he  was  in  bad 
hands,  he  was  easily  led,  and  so  forth.  But  for  aU  that,  the 
sight,  as  he  walked  in  St.  J ames’s  Park,  of  the  King  holding  ‘  a  very 
‘  famiUar  discourse  ’  with  ‘  Mrs.  NeUy  ’  over  her  garden  wall 
was  a  profound  sorrow  and  a  disappointment  to  him.  Moreover, 
‘  the  wicked  folly  and  monstrous  excess  of  passion  ’  to  be  seen 
at  the  gaming-tables  in  the  palace,  and  the  ‘  atheistical  Uberty  ’ 
of  the  stage,  made  him  wonder  apprehensively  what  it  would 
all  lead  to.  He  did  not  lose  faith  in  the  great  blessing  of  the 
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t  Restoration,  but  he  acknowledged  that  the  form  which  the 

i  blessing  had  taken  gave  at  the  least  a  plausible  pretext  to  the 

t  disloyal.  The  prospect  was  dark,  and  if  he  had  known  to  what 

an  extent  Charles  was  playing  with  the  future  of  England  in  his 
I  concealed  negotiations  with  France,  he  might  well  have  lost 

i  heart  altogether. 

,  I  But  meanwhile  there  were  many  pleasant  friendships  to  be 
I  enjoyed,  and  many  opportunities  for  practising  the  pursuits 

i  which  he  loved.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  as  he 

walked  one  day  near  Sayes  Court,  a  young  man  working  in  a 
[  poor  cottage  at  a  large  piece  of  wood-carving.  The  young  man 

was  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  to  Evel)^  belongs  the  honovur  of  having 

I  first  introduced  him  to  patrons  of  art.  On  another  occasion  he 
persuaded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  day  to  present  his  Ubrary 
and  his  marbles,  inherited  from  his  grandfather  and  Ukely  to 
i  suffer  in  his  hands,  to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  University 

1  of  Oxford  respectively.  These  are  typical  instances  of  the 

admirable  work  which  he  did  as  a  public-minded  arbiter  of 
taste  and  amateur  of  the  arts.  His  writing  gave  him  another 
I  agreeable  occupation,  pursued  as  it  was  in  an  equally  unpro¬ 

fessional  spirit.  To  most  of  his  numerous  little  books  time  has 
long  ago  paid  its  debt.  They  were  of  the  type  known  as 
‘  occasional,’  and  were  considerably  more  various  than  profound. 
Some  of  the  titles  are  attractive  :  ‘  Fumifugium,  or  the  Incon- 
I  ‘  venience  of  the  Aer  and  Smoak  of  London  dissipated,’  ‘  The 

‘  Three  Late  Famous  Impostors,’  ‘  Tyrannus,  or  the  Mode,’  and 
I  others ;  but  Evelyn  possessed  a  singularly  heavy  and  pedantic 

!  style,  so  that  their  interest  vanished  with  the  interest  of  the 

'  occasion.  ‘  The  knowledge  of  this  sumptuous,  magnificent, 

I  ‘  and  useful  art,’  so  he  begins  his  ‘  Account  of  Architects  and 

‘  Architecture,’ 

I‘  for  having  been  first  deriv’d  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  we  should  not 
without  infinite  ingratitude  either  slight,  or  innovate  those  terms 
which  it  has  pleased  them  to  impose  upon  the  particular  members 
and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  several  orders  ;  and  that  as  well  for 
the  veneration  which  is  due  to  antiquity,  as  that,  by  comprehending 
the  signification  of  them,  we  may  with  the  more  facility  and  address 
!  attain  to  the  intelligence  and  genuine  meaning  of  what  the  masters 

-  in  this  profession  have  delivered  to  us  in  their  several  writings  and 

[  works.’ 

'  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  weary  English  that  Evelyn  wrote. 

[  His  magnum  opus,  the  celebrated  ‘  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of 

‘Forest  Trees,’  is  not  more  attractive,  but  it  is  a  book  which 
^  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  every  respect ;  it  had  a  consider- 

'  able  share  in  starting t  the  scientific  and  systematic  planting  of 
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trees  throughout  the  country,  and  it  long  remained  a  standard 
book  upon  the  subject.  It  was  the  fruit  of  sound  and  practical 
knowledge  on  Evelyn’s  part,  but,  like  most  of  his  writings,  it 
lacks  the  charm  to  keep  it  alive  after  its  supersession  as  a  work 
of  reference.  An  exception  must  be  made  of  his  ‘  Life  of  Margaret 
‘  Godolphin,’  the  graceful  and  virtuous  Maid  of  Honour,  who 
for  a  few  years  shone  out  so  conspicuously  among  her  surround¬ 
ings  at  Court.  Evelyn  had  a  deep  and  fatherly  tenderness  for 
her,  and  after  her  early  death  he  wrote  what  remains  a  model 
of  its  kind — a  little  biography  in  which  genuine  feeling  enabled 
him  to  be  simple  and  direct.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  singularly  beautiful  and  flower-like  life,  as  short  as 
it  was  fragrant ;  the  story  of  Sidney  Godolphin’s  young  wife 
needed  no  ornament. 

One  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  Sayes  Court,  and,  of  them 
all,  the  one  whom  we  most  intimately  know,  has  happily  left 
us  a  portrait  of  his  host,  unsurpassable  for  its  vivi(^ess  and 
humorous  appreciation : 

‘  Thence  I  to  the  Swan,’  writes  Pepys  on  November  5,  1665, 
‘  thinking  to  have  seen  Sarah  but  she  was  at  church,  and  so  I  by 
water  to  Deptford,  and  there  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  who, 
among  other  things,  shewed  me  most  excellent  painting  in  little ; 
in  distemper,  Indian  incke,  water  colours  :  graveing ;  and,  above  all, 
the  whole  secret  of  mezzo-tinto,  and  the  manner  of  it,  which  is  very 
pretty,  and  good  things  done  with  it.  He  read  to  me  very  much  also 
of  his  discourse,  he  hath  been  many  years  and  now  is  about,  about 
Guardenage  ;  which  will  be  a  most  noble  and  pleasant  piece.  He  read 
me  part  of  a  play  or  two  of  his  making,  very  good,  but  not  as  he 
conceits  them,  I  think,  to  be.  ...  In  fine,  a  most  excellent  person 
he  is,  and  must  be  allowed  a  little  for  a  little  conceitedness  ;  but  he 
may  well  be  so,  being  a  man  so  much  above  others.  He  read  me, 
though  with  too  much  gusto,  some  little  poems  of  his  own,  that  were 
not  transcendant,  yet  one  or  two  very  pretty  epigrams;  among 
others,  of  a  lady  looking  in  at  a  grate,  and  being  pecked  at  by  an 
eagle  that  was  there.’ 

This  glimpse  of  the  restless,  insatiable  Pepys,  condemned 
to  temporary  silence  and  repose,  while  his  excellent  host  insists 
on  reading  aloud  to  him,  not  without  a  certain  complacency, 
his  unpublished  plays  and  poems,  is  full  of  the  happiest  humour 
and  character  ;  a  more  illuminating  moment  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen  for  us  to  watch  the  two  friends  together.  Here  is 
another,''in  a  more^unexpected  vein  : 

‘  The  receipt  of  this  news  (the  capture  of  the  East  India  prizes) 
did  "put  us  all  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  that  it  inspired  into  Sir 
J.  Minnes  and  Mr.  Evelyn  such  a  spirit  of  mirth,  that  in  all  my  life 
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I  never  met  with  so  merry  a  two  hours  as  our  company  this  night 
was.  Among  other  humours,  Mr.  Evelyn’s  repeating  of  some  verses 
made  up  of  nothing  but  the  various  acceptations  of  may  and  can, 
and  doing  it  so  aptly  upon  occasion  of  something  of  that  nature, 
and  so  fast,  did  make  us  all  die  almost  with  laughing,  and  did  so 
stop  the  mouth  of  Sir  J.  Minnes  in  the  middle  of  all  his  mirth,  (and 
in  a  thing  agreeing  with  his  own  manner  of  genius)  that  I  never  saw 
any  man  so  out-done  in  all  my  life  ;  and  Sir  J.  Minnes’s  mirth  too  to 
see  himself  out-done,  was  the  crown  of  all  our  mirth.’ 

It  is  delightful  to  have  Evelyn  for  once  so  completely  ^ven 
away — caught  unawares  by  his  indiscreet  friend  in  a  moment 
which  he  would  not  himself  have  chosen  to  perpetuate.  Evelyn 
little  knew  that  anyone  who  wished  to  survive  as  a  model  of 
grave  and  impeccable  deportment  should  be  careful  not  to  have 
Pepys  for  a  friend.  Sooner  or  later  those  blabbing  pages  of 
shorthand  would  be  sure  to  catch  and  preserve  some  unguarded 
moment  which  the  model  would  prefer  to  let  die.  Evel3rn’s 
appearance  as  a  sociable  rattle,  capping  puns  amidst  applauing 
laughter,  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  his  own  diary,  but  Pepys 
did  him  good  service  in  recording  it.  Some  indention  that 
Evelyn  had  his  occasional  lapses  from  perfect  sedateness  is 
very  welcome,  and  we  get  none  such  from  himself.  His  friend¬ 
ship  with  Pepys  lasted  until,  on  May  26,  1703,  he  writes  : 

‘  This  day  died  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  a  very  worthy,  industrious, 
and  curious  person,  none  in  England  exceeding  him  in  knowledge 
of  the  navy.  ...  He  was  universally  beloved,  hospitable,  generous, 
learned  in  many  things,  skilled  in  music,  a  very  great  cherisher  of 
learned  men  of  whom  he  had  the  conversation.’ 

Evelyn  grew  old  in  the  peace  that  befitted  his  character  and 
his  tastes.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  made  him  sadly  review  the 
high  hopes  which  the  King  had  so  effectually  belied,  but  it  was 
not  likely  that  his  beUef  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  Stuarts  would 
at  sixty-five  be  seriously  shaken.  It  had  been  from  the  beginning 
too  purely  an  instinct  for  that.  But  after  the  Revolution  his 
public  activities  gradually  ceased,  though  he  remained  Treasurer 
of  the  new  hospital  at  Greenwich  until  1703.  In  1696  the  death 
of  a  nephew  made  him  his  elder  brother’s  direct  heir.  He 
left  Sayes  Court,  and  spent  his  remaining  years  at  Wotton,  of 
which  he  became  the  owner  in  1699,  when  his  brother  died.  Sayes 
Court  was  let,  and  was  for  a  time  sub-let  to  his  ‘  czarish  Majesty,’ 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Czar  played  havoc  with  the  gardens  on 
which  Evelyn  had  spent  such  care ;  his  particular  amusement 
was  to  have  himself  trundled  in  a  wheel-barrow  through  certain 
famous  holly  hedges,  which  had  just  arrived  at  perfection. 
Evelyn’s  interest  in  life,  his  friends,  and  possessions  lasted 


unbroken  to  the  end.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  on 
February  27,  1706. 

Evelyn’s  life  had  a  mature,  a  virtuous,  and  a  dignified  com¬ 
pleteness,  which  was  the  proper  expression  of  his  talents  and  his 
character.  Set  in  an  age  wMch  would  seem  to  be  full  of  incom- 
patibiUties  for  such  men  as  he,  his  qualities  yet  found  room 
to  expand,  his  virtues  to  make  their  proper  efiect.  His  domestic 
life  was  consistently  spent  upon  an  honourable  level ;  clouded 
as  it  was  with  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  children,  he  both  felt 
and  bore  his  sorrows  in  a  natural  and  manly  spirit.  He  used  his 
talents  industriously,  perhaps  with  a  Uttle  more  solemnity  than 
their  actual  importance  justified,  but  with  an  unaffected  zest 
and  enjoyment.  We  see  him  during  his  middle  years  moving 
freely  among  the  public  and  social  hfe  of  his  day,  never  re¬ 
laxing  his  own  high  standard  and  yet  everywhere  welcomed 
with  respect.  To  have  maintained  such  a  position  in  such 
surroundings  argues  a  force  of  character  which  it  is  all  the 
easier  to  overlook  because  it  was  so  natural  and  so  uncon¬ 
scious.  Evelyn  may  have  felt  complacent  about  his  literary 
performances,  but  in  the  matter  of  his  real  superiority,  his 
good  heart  and  his  clean  hands,  he  was  deeply  and  genuinely 
humble.  Outspoken  as  he  is  in  condemnation  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  Whitehall,  there  is  no  single  trace  of  anything 
Pharisaical  in  his  attitude.  He  takes  no  credit  to  himself; 
his  diatribes  have  not  the  object  of  attracting  admiration  for 
the  shining  example  given  by  his  own  life.  His  goodness  was 
instinctive,  and  his  dislike  of  cruelty  and  vice,  in  which  he  was 
so  much  ahead  of  his  time,  was  equally  simple  and  unaffected. 

‘  I  had  the  honour  to  be  loved  by  him,’  writes  Evelyn,  in  a 
dignified  phrase,  of  Dr.  John  Earle.  The  thought  was  echoed  of 
Evelyn  himself  by  all  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  perhaps 
the  very  stateliness  of  the  expression  would  have  seemed  to  them 
appropriate  too.  His  affection  did  no  less  honour  to  his  friends 
than  to  himself,  and  we  may  picture  the  same  decorum  in  his 
relations  with  them  as  in  his  general  outlook  upon  the  world.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  people  would  naturally  show  their 
best  and  most  worthy  aspects.  Good  or  bad,  they  alike  respected 
and  valued  him  :  from  Charles  himself,  who  never  failed  in 
courtesy  towards  him,  to  Margaret  Godolphin,  the  Alice  of  the 
unpastoral  Comus  of  Whitehall,  who  was  like  a  daughter  to  him, 
until  he  had  to  mourn  her  untimely  death.  It  is  not  for  his  talents 
or  for  his  public  services,  not  for  any  of  the  things  on  which  he 
felt  he  could  legitimately  pride  himself,  that  he  survives  for  us 
to-day,  but  for  the  qualities  of  which  he  was  hardly  conscious,  and 
among  them  that  very  simphcity  which  made  him  overlook  them. 
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Art.  VIL— LAMARTINE  AND  ELVIRE. 

1.  Lettres  d'Elvire  a  Lamartine.  Par  Ren^  Doumic.  Hachette. 

1905. 

2.  Lamartine,  Elvire.  Documents  iry  dits.  Par  Leon  SKCHf:, 

Mercure  de  France.  1905. 

3.  Meditations  poetiques.  Raphael.  Lamartine,  par  lui-meme. 

Le  Manmcrit  de  ma  rn^re.  Par  Lamartine. 

Tf  Musset — the  passionate  and  mocking  Musset — stands  in 

France  for  the  counterpart  of  Byron,  may  we  not  consider 
Lamartine  the  French  for  Shelley  ?  No  poet  has  touched  like 
these  two  those  dim  mysterious  confines  of  the  soul  where  the 
One  becomes  the  All,  and  the  moment  is  caught  up  into  eternity. 
What  mighty  poets  they  would  be,  did  not  something  diffuse 
and  unreal,  garrulous  and  negligent,  deteriorate  the  exquisite 
quality  of  their  best !  They  lack  judgement  and  reason.  They 
enchant,  ravish,  inspire  ;  let  us  not  ask  them  to  support,  direct, 
or  console.  Yet  either  thought  himself  endowed  with  a  mission 
and  a  message  to  correct  the  miserable  destinies  of  men.  If 
Shelley  had  lived,  he  might  well,  Uke  Lamartine,  have  ended 
as  a  popular  tribune  and  political  reformer — a  sort  of  Operatic 
Rienzi.  For  they  took  the  scene  of  our  human  activities  for 
a  Cloudcuckootown,  and  the  promptings  of  their  humanitarian 
enthusiasm  were  doomed  to  remain  devoid  of  effect. 

With  a  like  facility  and  abimdance,  a  freshness  of  ecstasy 
unparalleled,  either  expressed  the  gospel  of  idealist  universalism. 
They  were  a  moment  in  the  mind  of  Europe.  What  were  1820 
without  Shelley  and  Lamartine  ?  Despite  his  vagueness, 
the  one  remains  the  greatest  philosophical  lyrist  which  the 
nineteenth  century  can  boast  in  England,  even  as  the  other 
was  the  sole  religious  poet — the  only  Psalmist — which  the  same 
period  produced  in  France. 

Lamartine  is  religious  by  a  native  aspiration  of  the  soul,  as 
naturally  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards — religious,  but  not  virtuous, 
as  he  himself  remarked  in  a  mood  of  grandiloquent  sincerity  ; 

‘  Des  cris  d’ adoration  s’dchappent  de  ma  poitrine  presque  a 
chacune  de  mes  respirations.  Ce  sentiment,  nature!,  constant,  pas- 
8ionn6,  de  la  grandeur,  de  la  presence,  de  Tubiquite  de  Dieu,  est  la 
base  fondamentale  de  cet  instrument  que  la  nat  ire  a  mis  dans 
ma  poitrine  :  harpe  ou  ame,  c’est  la  mSme  chose  !  Ce  sentiment, 
cet  hymne  perpetuel  qui  chante  involontairement  en  moi,  ne  m’a 
pas  rendu  plus  vertueux ;  la  vertu  est  un  effort,  et  je  n’aime  pas 
I’effort ;  mais  il  m’a  rendu  plus  adorateur.  Adorer,  selon  moi, 
c’est  vivre.’ 
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This  mood  of  adoration,  which  is  the  special  quality  and  grandeur 
of  his  verse,  is  indeed  the  very  depth  and  spring  of  his  nature ; 
and,  but  for  a  chance  encounter,  it  might  have  remained  a  hidden 
depth.  How  many  of  us  need  a  weU-finder !  If  no  rod  strike 
the  barren  rock,  how  often  the  foimtain  dwindles  imprisoned 
beneath  the  dust  and  granite  of  the  hills  !  Lamartine 
would  in  any  case  have  been  a  poet,  a  great  poet.  He  would 
have  written,  no  doubt,  the  ‘  Dernier  Chant  de  Childe 
‘  Harold,’  his  political  hymns,  the  ‘  Chant  d’ Amour,’  and  the 
‘  Harmonies.’  If  he  had  not  met  with  a  woman — herself  neither 
a  saint  nor  a  mystic,  nor  even  a  religious  woman,  but  just  a 
sensitive  passionate  soul  drinking  deep  of  life  and  death — 
without  Elvire,  in  fine,  would  he  have  expressed  in  unequalled 
language  the  genius  of  Christianity  ?  Would  he  have  written 
‘  Le  Vallon,’  ‘  Le  Crucifix,’  or  ‘  Jocelyn  ’  1  This  debt  we  owe 
to  the  poor  lady,  who  met  Lamartine  too  late,  even  as  she  glided 
out  of  our  world,  and  drew  with  her,  far  beyond  our  mortal 
horizons,  the  devoted  gaze  of  a  lover  made  immortal.  During 
four  times  twenty  years  her  name  and  place  in  human 
society,  her  form,  her  features,  her  character  even,  remained 
hidden  from  us ;  we  knew  her  only  as  Elvire — as  a  mysterious 
veiled  Egeria.  But  Time,  which  gives  up  the  secrets  of  the 
dead,  has  at  last  revealed  the  personality  and  published  the  love 
letters  of  Julie  Charles. 

The  service  she  rendered  her  lover  by  inspiring  his  truest 
poems  has  perhaps  a  set-off  in  the  actual  unpopularity  of  Lamar¬ 
tine,  which  may  be  considered  a  result  of  his  idealism.  For  every 
generation  judges  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
Lamartine  was  young — during  the  fever  of  the  Restoration,  in 
the  reaction  of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  grim  realities  of 
the  Revolution  and  a  period  of  imperial  wars — hard  facts  were 
at  a  discount :  men  had  had  to  reckon  with  them  too  long ! 
Notions  and  ideas  were  welcomed  as  manna  in  the  desert.  Ab¬ 
stract  intellectual  perceptions,  conceived  and  formulated  by  the 
mind  without  reference  to  experience,  such  as  inspire  the  muse 
of  Lamartine,  awoke  a  fervent  response  in  the  public.  Poet  and 
audience  were  prepared  alike  to  soar  up  in  the  blue  and  pluck 
a  ray  from  the  shining  summits  of  the  zenith.  This  mood  of 
mind,  which  began  about  1813,  came  to  a  sudden  end  with  the 
cataclysm  of  1848.  The  fires  of  the  barricades  melted  the 
wax  of  Icarus’  wings  :  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  was  changed. 
Philosophy  and  idealism  went  suddenly  out  of  fashion  utterly, 
and  their  altars  were  appropriated  to  another  worship — the  cidt 
of  experimental  science.  The  meditations  of  Lamartine  appeared 
frothy  and  vain  to  minds  trained  in  the  rigorous  discipline  of 
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natural  history  and  physiology.  Two  generations  of  Frenchmen, 
during  fifty  years,  smiled  at  the  rhetoric  which  charmed  their 
grandfathers.  Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand  have  long  been 
laid  on  the  shelf.  But  no  one  mood  lasts  in  the  history  of 
letters.  The  cult  of  ph3rsical  science  which  since  1850  has 
swayed  the  mental  tides  of  Europe  may  even  now  be  doomed, 
in  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  In  France,  at  least,  M.  Bergson, 
M.  IjC  Roy,  M.  Peguy  and  their  followers,  expect  and  prepare 
a  reaction,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  so  great  a  savant 
as  M.IH.  Poincare  lends  an  ear  indulgent,  perhaps  amused,  and 
a  sort  of  sceptical  support  to  these  yoimg  imderminers  of  the 
scientific  position,  anti-intellectualists,  who  gaze  beyond  the 
regions  of  immediate  fact.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  inclined 
to  suggest  that  experimental  knowledge  is  a  system  of 
organist  conventions,  so  neatly  dovetailed  into  each  other  as 
to  produce  an  effect  of  apparent  certitude,  yet  with  no  more 
real  relation  to  the  hidden  sources  of  genius,  attraction,  life  and 
death,  than  the  elaborate  mystifications  of  a  conjurer  or  the 
artificial  sequences  in  a  game  of  cards.  They  whisper  that 
scientific  laws  are  the  half-unconscious  invention  of  their  con¬ 
trivers  or  discoverers ;  that  natural  science,  incapable  of  ap¬ 
proaching  ideal  truth,  can  never  be  the  moral  guide  of  man 
nor  take  the  leading  place  in  his  education.  The  human  mind 
(they  say)  deforms  and  alters  everything  it  touches,  giving  to 
what  is  in  reality  without  form  and  void  a  false  aspect  of  system 
and  order,  even  as  sea  water,  collected  in  a  transparent  vase, 
may  appear  a  shining  cube,  or  globe,  or  hexagon — but  the  form 
is  the  form  of  the  vessel,  eternally  distinct  from  the  vast  essence 
of  the  ocean,  of  which  it  contains  but  a  drop.  In  fact,  the 
mind  manipulates  Truth  and  makes  it  over  in  a  mortal  image, 
and  therefore  Truth  is  undiscoverable  to  human  reason.  Happily 
man  (they  continue)  is  a  medium  for  other  forces  than  his  in¬ 
telligence — he  is  inspired  by  feeling,  instinct,  faith,  ecstasy,  and 
also  those  blind  intuitions  which  emanate  obscurely  from  a 
subliminal  self.  So,  right  or  wrong,  reason  these  young  ideal¬ 
ists  ;  and  if,  as  it  appears  sufficiently  probable,  the  generation 
bom  during  the  ’eighties  should  adopt  them  for  leaders.  Lamar¬ 
tine  may  yet  have  his  revenge  and  his  apotheosis,  and  appear  to 
our  children  as  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

I. 

While  we  still  inhabit  a  world  which  seeks  to  explain  the 
character  of  men  and  things  by  their  origin  and  circumstances — 
seeing  facts  in  their  sequence  and  taking  account  of  time  and 
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place — let  us  continue  to  study  our  great  men  in  their  heredity 
and  history,  and  strive  to  surprise  the  secret  of  their  genius  by 
other  suppositions  than  the  sudden,  capricious  influx  of  a  super¬ 
natural  force.  There  are  plenty  of  documents  relating  to  the 
childhood  and  family  of  Lamartine,  but  not  one  of  them  is  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  letters  and  poems  of  his  youth  are  too  vague 
and  loose  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  his  surroundings,  while  the 
reminiscences  of  his  old  age  are  often  concerted  and  transformed 
by  a  trick  of  his  imagination.  Still,  by  controlling  these  by 
those,  and  comparing  the  result  with  the  evidence  of  contem¬ 
poraries,  we  may  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  young  Lamartine. 

Like  many  poets,  he  owed  much  to  his  mother — the  feminine 
strain  ran  strong  in  him.  Alix  des  Roys  was  bom  and  bred  at 
Court,  where  her  mother  was  governess  to  the  princes  of  Orleans. 
She  was  a  creattire  of  great  natural  beauty  and  charm — and  her 
dark-blue  eyes,  dazzling  skin,  clustering  abundant  curls,  high 
aquiline  features  and  tall  slender  frame  she  bequeathed  to  her 
only  son  Alphonse,  along  with  a  passionate,  vibrating  sensi- 
sibility,  an  almost  ecstatic  sense  of  nature,  a  taste  for  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Until  her  wedding  day.  Mademoiselle  des  Roys  had 
spent  her  summers  at  the  Palais  de  Saint-Cloud,  her  winters  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  could  not  imagine  (she  wrote  later)  ‘  how 
‘  anyone  could  live  anywhere  save  at  Court.’  Yet  on  her  marriage 
with  a  yoimg  gentleman  of  Burgundy  she  accepted,  without  a 
murmur  or  scarcely  a  regret,  the  simplest  provincial  life.  The 
Major,  afterwards  Colonel  de  Lamartine,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  officer,  much  less  remarkable  than  his  wife.  Under 
the  Terror,  he,  she,  and  their  little  son  (Alphonse  de  Lamartine 
was  bom  at  Macon  in  October  1791)  were  thrown  into  prison 
— he  at  Macon,  they  at  Autun.  But  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
released  and  united  the  persecuted  family.  They  returned  to 
their  small  estate  of  Milly,  in  the  hiUs  near  Macon,  and  lived 
there  in  great  retirement,  cultivating  their  vineyards  and  living 
by  their  produce.  ‘  Nous  nous  sommes  promenes  ce  soir  dans 
‘  nos  vignes  en  fleur,’  writes  Madame  de  Lamartine  in  a  letter, 

‘  tout  I’air  etait  parfume  par  leur  bonne  odeur.  Nos  vignes 
‘  sont  tout  notre  revenu  pour  nous,  nos  enfants,  nos  domes- 
‘  tiques  et  nos  pauvres.’  The  vineyards  and  sunny  slopes  of 
Milly  were  the  earliest  tutors  of  Lamartine.  If"- 

But  his  childhood  was  not  bereft  of  literary  influence — an 
influence  which  penetrated  a  receptive  nature.  The  Colonel 
was  one  of  those  sociable  men  of  culture,  always  common  in 
France,  who  love  nothing  so  well  as  to  read  a  brilliant  book 
aloud  to  an  assembled  family — in  this  case,  wife,  son  and,  suc¬ 
cessively,  five  little  daughters.  Lamartine’s  earliest  memories 
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recalled  a  beautiful  mother,  serious,  tender  and  gay,  half- 
reclining  on  a  long  red  sofa  of  worn  Utrecht  velvet,  one  little 
girl  on  her  lap,  another  rocked  in  the  cradle  kept  incessantly 
in  motion  by  a  gentle  impulse  of  the  mother’s  foot.  Meanwhile 
the  Colonel  re^  aloud  from  a  handsome  gilt-edged  volume 
bound  in  calf.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  powerful.  ‘  II  I’avait 
‘beaucoup  exercee  dans  sa  jeunesse  en  jouant  la  tragedie  et  la 
‘  comedie  dans  les  loisirs  de  ses  gamisons.’  The  verse  he  read 
was  eloquent  and  clear.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  ‘.Merope,’  by 
Voltaire.  The  child  listened,  enchanted — 

‘  Et  quand  neuf  heures  sonnaient  a  la  grosse  horloge  de  noyer  de 
la  cuisine,  et  que  j’avais  fait  ma  priere  et  embrasse  mon  pere  et 
ma  mere,  je  repassais  en  m’endormant  ces  vers,  comme  im  homme 

3ui  vient  d’etre  ballotte  par  les  vagues  sent  encore,  apres  etre 
escendu  k  terre,  le  roulis  de  la  mer,  et  croit  que  son  lit  nage  sur 
les  flots.’ — (Preface  des  ‘ Meditations') 

But  the  mother  sometimes  took  her  turn  at  the  reading,  and 
she  would  choose  a  comedy  by  Moliere  or  a  fable  by  La  Fontaine. 
Alphonse,  with  his  mother’s  character,  inherited  his  father’s 
taste.  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  slipped  off  him  like  water  off 
the  feathers  of  a  duck — indeed  he  ^liked  La  Fontaine.  He 
was,  we  fear,  something  of  a  little  prig  (he  writes  ‘j’etais  ne 
‘  serieux  et  tendre,’  and  this  is  how  the  prig  appears  to  himself), 
but  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  from  the  race  of  little  prigs, 
who  not  unfrequently  turn  out  the  most  remarkable  of  men 
and  women. 

Twelve  lines  of  ‘  Athalie  ’  or  ‘  Merope  ’  were  more  to  the  music- 
loving  ear  of  this  child  than  all  the  ravens  and  all  the  Renards 
that  haunt  the  dewy  thyme  of  the  ‘  Bonhomme’s  ’  enchanted 
fields  and  forests.  Voltaire  and  Racine  were  to  be  his  masters  ; 
he  caught  the  secret  of  their  fluid  verse ;  alone  of  his  age,  he 
knew  how  to  reproduce  its  liquid  pure  and  pearly  music — a  lost 
art,  which  he  was,  however,  to  bequeath  to  a  tardy  disciple  of 
his  own :  Mistral,  that  neo-classic,  the  Virgil  of  Provence. 

After  Voltaire  and  Racine  came  other  teachers — Ossian, 
Tasso,  Fenelon,  Jean- Jacques,  mild  or  noble  ancestors  of  a 
mind  essentially  chivalrous  and  sweet,  but  lax  and  facile. 
Each  of  us,  passing  through  a  world  in  which  manifold  influences 
rain  around  him — whirling  and  multitudinous  as  the  snow¬ 
flakes  of  a  storm  or  the  seeds  of  pollen  in  a  summer  hayfield — 
bears  in  heart  and  brain  one  secret  spot  which  Nature  has 
anointed  with  a  mysterious  gum,  so  that  whatever  touches  it 
adheres,  while  dropping  like  dust  or  dripping  like  rain  from 
every  other  point.  Sometimes  a  whole  generation  exudes  at  one 
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centre  this  natural  adhesive  sap.  The  men  bom  in  1790  and 
the  dozen  following  years  retained  the  romantic,  the  passionate, 
the  mysterious,  the  picturesque,  even  as  our  own  age  is  chiefly 
sensible,  out  of  all  the  myriad  influences  of  the  universe,  to  the 
ascendant  of  the  physical  sciences.  Lamartine  was  a  child  of 
his  times,  but  he  wore  his  romance  with  a  difference,  never 
forgetting  a  sort  of  careless  classic  grace.  He  was  more  alive 
to  ideas  than  his  fellows,  elegiac  rather  than  passionate,  suave 
where  they  were  sonorous,  and,  instead  of  their  sense  of  mystery 
and  magic,  he  had  an  Arab’s  feeling  for  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Eternal. 

II. 

When  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  leave  his  mother,  she 
entrusted  him  to  the  Jesuits  of  Dijon.  We  know  the  strong  and 
the  weak  points  of  a  Jesuit  education.  There  are  two  possible 
systems  of  training — to  inoculate  in  a  child’s  nature  the  qualities 
he  lacks,  or  chiefly  to  develope  the  qualities  he  has.  Could  an 
Arnold  of  Rugby  have  informed  Lamartine  with  the  spirit  of 
veracity  ?  Could  any  such  have  made  him  exact,  coherent, 
thorough,  logical  ?  We  doubt  it.  The  Jesuits  at  least  fostered 
his  native  excellences,  kept  him  chivalrous  and  lofty-minded, 
and,  while  full  of  mundane  elegances,  yet  imspotted  from  the 
world.  He  never  lost  the  trace  of  his  passage  through  their 
hands.  His  art  was  often  merely  decorative  art — ‘  cette  musique 
‘  mi-partie  d’eglise  et  d’opdra,’  as  Sainte-Beuve  put  it.  His  ideas 
were  expressed  with  a  sort  of  amateurish  grace — the  art,  in  fact, 
of  an  ‘  ineffectual  angel.’  Something  declamatory,  something 
diffuse,  florid  and  inflated,  but  also  certain  notes  celestial  and 
exquisitely  pure,  reveal  the  poet  who  has  never  passed  through 
the  bracing  discipline  of  the  public  school,  whose  character  has 
been  form^  by  indulgent  guides, 

‘  Aimables  sectateurs  d’lme  aimable  sagesse.’ 

The  Jesuits,  at  least,  were  innocent  of  any  conscious  attempt 
to  form  their  pupil’s  muse.  The  Fathers  never  had  good  taste 
in  poetry.  Their  favourites  in  French  verse  were  the  P^re 
Ducerceau  and  Madame  Deshoulidres — ‘  Aussi  je  n’eus  pas  ime 
‘aspiration  de  po^sie  pendant  toutes  mes  etudes  classiques.’ 
Nor  when  he  first  left  college, — just  the  usual  eleve  des  Phres, 
well  dressed,  honourable  and  brave,  with  no  particular  aptitude 
for  an3rthing  save  amusing  himself — did  Lamartine  show  the 
soul  of  a  great  poet.  He  would  have  made  a  good  officer  or  a 
good  attache,  for  he  knew  how  to  represent  and  how  to  obey, 
but  his  father,  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  would 
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have  thought  himself  dishonoured  if  Alphonse  had  taken  service 
under  Bonaparte.  The  young  man,  chafing  at  his  enforced 
idleness,  travelled  a  little  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  experienced 
an  ‘  affair  of  the  heart  ’  with  a  little  cigar-girl  at  Baia,  Graziella, 
whom  his  imagination  was  to  transform  into  a  very  Miranda ; 
and  sometimes  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  on 
some  steep  Swiss  promontory,  a  formless  impulse  of  poetry,  a 
vague  indeterminate  ode,  would  heave  the  breast  of  Lamartine 
and  find  no  issue.  And,  other  times  at  Milly,  during  the  long 
idle  winters  when  he  sought  the  refuge  of  his  father’s  roof,  he  would 
whittle  and  polish  some  tiny  anacreontic  ‘  in  the  style  of  Tibullus, 
‘Bertin,  or  Pamy’ — for  Pamy  was  the  favourite  poet  of  those 
Imperial  days.  Napoleon  was  not  jealous  of  Pamy’s  muse, 
all  sparklets  and  spangles,  no  more  dangerous  to  Government 
than  an  acrobat  at  a  fair.  The  despot,  alert  at  every  issue,  who 
banished  Madame  de  Stael  and  sent  Chateaubriand  in  disgrace 
to  Dieppe  (although  himself  at  heart  a  passionate  Romantic, 
an  admirer  of  Werther,  of  Ossian,  and  even  of  Rene),  pre¬ 
ferred  less  afflatus  in  the  minstrels  of  his  train  ;  like  Plato,  he 
banished  the  poets ;  but  he  protected  the  puerile  Parnassus  of 
a  Pamy,  a  Michaud,  an  Esmenard,  a  Luce  de  Lancivel,  harmless 
models  for  such  lads  of  twenty  as  love  to  waste  a  score  of  goose 
quills  on  an  ode.  One  of  these  was  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

III. 

Lamartine  at  Milly  was  cop3dng  out  his  pretty  sensual  httle 
odes  in  a  pretty  httle  parchment  album  bound  in  green  morocco 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  Napoleon  fell.  The  face  of  the  world 
changed.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons,  with  a  slacker  form  of 
government,  gave  an  impulse  and  a  movement  to  intellectual 
Ufe.  ‘  We  breathed  a  larger  air  at  last,’  wrote  Madame  de 
Stael.  And  Chateaubriand,  after  declaiming,  ‘Je  rougis  en 
‘  peasant  qu’il  me  faut  nasillonner  a  cette  heure  d’lme  foule 
‘d’infimes  creatures,  etres  douteux  et  nocturnes  d’une  scene 
‘dont  le  large  soleil  avait  disparu,’  continues  that  the  over¬ 
throw  of  one  man’s  colossal  dignity  coincided  with  the  revival 
of  the  dignity  of  man.  ‘  If  despotism  has  given  place  to  hberty, 
‘if  men  walk  upright  now  instead  of  creeping,  it  is  thanks  to 
‘  the  Restoration.’ 

France  under  Bonaparte  had  been  a  vast  barracks,  discipUned 
by  a  martinet,  pompous  and  martial,  with  plenty  of  bravery, 
loot,  and  glory,  httle  taste,  less  imagination,  and  no  hberty. 
What  a  change  !  Soldiers  and  parvenus  no  longer  dominated 
the  scene.  Pohtical  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
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ignorant  country  squires  and  deaf,  decrepit  emigres.  With  the 
emigres  the  ideas  of  Hamburg,  London,  America  even,  and 
the  lesser  German  courts  appeared  in  Paris,  and,  combining 
with  the  revival  of  Catholicism,  favoured  the  long-pent-up  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Romantic  movement.  With  the  country  squires 
came  their  sons,  tired  of  inaction,  eager  for  ofiice.  No  one, 
in  a  passive,  indolent  way,  had  been  more  faithful  to  the  absent 
king  than  Colonel  de  Lamartine.  Alphonse  was  named  an 
officer  in  the  Garde  Noble  of  Louis  XVIII.,  stationed  at 
Beauvais. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  isle  of  Elba  interrupted  his 
career  as  an  officer,  and  now  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  a  post 
in  diplomacy.  With  this  end  in  view,  young  Lamartine  was 
much  in  Paris.  Ever  thoughtless  in  money  matters,  he  emptied 
his  purse  at  the  gaming-table  and  shattered  his  health  in  idle 
dissipation.  It  came  to  his  mother’s  ears  that  her  lad  was  ruined 
and  ill.  The  colonel  was  absent.  The  devoted  woman  laid 
hands  on  all  the  sums  she  could  collect,  and  set  out  at  once  for 
Paris  with  her  second  daughter,  Eugenie.  On  her  arrival  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  dared  not  appear,  tired  and  travel-stained, 
like  a  provincial  Nemesis,  at  the  young  man’s  lodgings,  so, 
checking  the  impatience  of  her  heart,  she  drove  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hotel,  alighting  there  with  her  daughter  as  though  she 
were  in  Paris  for  her  pleasure.  As  she  sat  silent  in  her  room, 
combining  her  plans  of  approach  and  rescue,  Eugenie  stood  at 
the  open  window  looking  out  at  the  stream  of  carriages  which 
poured  towards  the  Theatre  Fran9ai3 ;  and  suddenly  the  girl 
exclaimed ;  ‘  Maman,  venez !  Je  crois  bien  que  je  vois 
‘  Alphonse  !  ’ 

‘  Je  counis  a  la  fenetre  (wrote  the  devoted  mother),  ‘  et  je  le 
reconnus  effectivement.  II  6tait  dans  un  elegant  cabriolet,  qu’il 
conduisait  lui-meme,  avec  un  autre  jeune  homme  a  cote  de  lui. 
II  avait  I’air  fort  gai  et  fort  anime,  ce  qui  me  rassura  beaucoup. 
Getait  bien  lui !  Toutes  mes  inquietudes  tomberent  4  sa  vue ; 
je  ne  voulus  plus  troubler  sa  soiree.  Je  passais  ime  assez  bonne 
nuit.’ 

The  next  day  the  charming  lady  received  her  son’s  confidence, 
paid  his  debts,  and  persuaded  him  to  return  with  her  to  Milly. 
She  was  proud  of  her  triumph.  And,  indeed,  this  was  for  some 
time  his  last  dissipation.  A  new  spirit  seemed  poured  into 
Lamartine ;  but  that  spirit  was  not  inspired  by  his  mother’s 
love  alone.  At  Aix  that  autumn  he  made  an  acquaintance 
which  decided  his  destiny.  One  day  he  was  to  write  :  ‘  II  y  a 
‘  deux  Mucations  pour  tout  homme  jeune  et  bien  done — I’educa- 
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‘tion  de  sa  mere,  et  I’^ucation  de  la  premiere  femme  qu’il 
‘  aime  apres  sa  mere.  Heureux  celui  qui  aime  plus  haut  que 
‘  lui,  4  son  premier  soupir  de  tendresse  !  ’ 

IV. 

Disappointment  and  idleness  had  produced  in  the  young 
Lamartine  a  sort  of  hypochondria  (a  liver-disease  they  called 
it),  for  which  the  doctors  recommended  the  baths  of  Aix.  A 
slender  purse  and  a  melancholy  habit  bade  him  give  a  wide 
berth  to  fashionable  quarters,  and  he  boarded  with  a  doctor 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Part  of  the  same  house  was  let 
to  a  young  lady,  also  sent  to  drink  the  waters.  Madame  Charles 
was  the  wife  of  an  elderly  member  of  the  Institute — an  old  man, 
indeed,  whose  age  and  pursuits  retained  him  in  Paris  in  the 
apartment  which  he  occupied  at  the  Institute  of  France.  She 
was  something  of  a  personage  at  Aix,  for  her  husband  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  French  and  his  name  a  household 

word.  Charles  was  not  only  a  great  professor — Franklin  and 
Volta  had  been  his  pupils — remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his 
experiments  and  the  lucid  ease  of  his  exposition ;  he  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hero  :  Paris  still  remembered  his  marvellous  ascent  in 
the  air  during  the  summer  of  1783.  The  brothers  Montgolfier 
had  been  the  first  actually  to  invent  the  balloon ;  but  a  first 
invention  is  always  incomplete.  A  few  months  after  their 
exploit,  Charles  perfected  their  discovery  by  using  hydrogen 
gas  as  a  substitute  for  hot  air,  and  a  triumphant  ascent  had 
proved  the  superiority  of  his  method.  His  celebrity  had  been 
instantaneous  and  durable.  Louis  XVT.  lodged  him  in  the 
Louvre,  the  Revolution  made  him  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
the  Emperor  befriended  him.  A  song  made  on  him  some  thirty 
years  before  was  not  yet  forgotten  : 

‘  L’autre  jour  quittant  mon  manoir 
Je  fis  rencontre,  sur  le  soir, 

D’un  globiste  de  haut  parage? 

II  s’en  alia  tout  bonnement 
Chercher  un  lit  au  firmament.’ 

And  Paris,  supposed  so  fickle,  remained  faithful  during  more 
than  one  generation  to  the  great  professor  of  physics. 

Charles  was  no  dryasdust,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  accom¬ 
plished  in  mind  and  manners.  Several  portraits  preserve  the 
contour  of  his  charming,  open,  elegant  features,  and  show  us  a 
high  cheerful  brow,  laughing  blue  eyes,  clear  complexion,  and 
soft,  abundant  white  hair,  hght  as  swan’s-down.  He  appeared 
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the  image  of  a  liberal  thinker  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Something  of  that  doiuxur  de  vivre  which 
Talleyrand  said  the  world  had  lost  with  the  Monarchy  still 
lingered  in  the  presence  of  this  amiable  inventor. 

Unfortunately  M.  Charles  had  first  seen  the  light  so  far  back 
as  1746. 

‘  Der  arme  alte  Konig 

Er  hat  eine  junge  Frau.’ 

Handsome,  illustrious,  and  still  well  on  the  sunny  side  of  sixty, 
in  the  year  1804  he  had  seemed  to  give  as  much  as  he  got  when 
he  married — out  of  compassion  as  much  as  out  of  passion— 
a  pretty,  penniless,  motherless  Creole,  with  a  drunken  father, 
whom  the  bridegroom  compared  to  Fielding’s  Squire  Western. 
Yet  as  time  slipped  on  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
M.  Charles  was  seventy  when  Madame  Charles  was  thirty- two. 
[  It  is  doubtful  whether  to-day  we  should  call  her  a  beauty; 

I  Julie  des  Herettes  incarnated  the  ideal  of  her  times.  Our  taste 

I  is  no  longer  romantic  and  sentimental.  Our  age  of  nationalism 

^  prefers  the  indigenous,  our  habit  of  sport  esteems  the  alert 

i;  and  wholesome,  just  as  our  ancestors  admired  the  frail,  the 

touching,  and  the  foreign.  In  1907  we  should  no  doubt  be 
moved  rather  than  enchanted  by  the  slim  languor  of  Madame 
Charles,  the  dead-white  oval  of  her  face  under  deep  overhanging 
masses  of  waved  black  hair,  the  pinched  wanness  of  the  temples, 
the  bruised  marks  beneath  the  great  blue-green  eyes.  Yet, 
despite  the  thin  drooped  lips,  a  Rossetti  or  a  Gustave  Moreau 
would  have  admired  the  spiritual  loveliness  of  her  weary  fragility. 
Whether  she  had  beauty  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  witchery  of  this  dreamy  woman,  half-Breton,  half-Creole, 
whom  a  cool-headed  savant  had  been  eager  to  wed,  despite  a 
disparity  of  nearly  thirty  years  ;  whom  a  Bonald  chose  for  his 
friend  and  favourite  disciple ;  who  was  to  prove  at  once  the 
Laura  and  the  Beatrice  of  Lamartine.  In  Paris  a  circle  of  aged 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  savants  surrounded  her  with  delicate 
respect  and  attention.  Julie  sat  as  a  child  in  their  midst,  and 
conceived,  no  doubt,  no  other  way  of  life,  when,  on  the  morrow 
of  her  thirty  years,  heart,  lungs,  and  nerves  seemed  to  collapse 
in  a  desperate  inability  to  live.  Alarmed  by  this  state  of  lan¬ 
guor — of  neurasthenia,  as  we  should  say — her  husband  had 
sent  her  to  recruit  her  failing  strength  at  Aix. 

There  she  met  Lamartine,  and  their  meeting  has  glorified  the 
lake  and  the  valley.  ‘  Chere  vallee  d’Aix,’  wrote  Julie,  ‘  vous 
‘  n’etiez  pas  pour  nous  avare  des  joies  du  ciel !  ’  They  were 
so  much  alike  that  the  people  of  the  little  town,  seeing  them 
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constantly  together,  took  them  for  near  relations,  even  as  later 
on  in  Paris  the  Memoirs  of  Brifaut,  which  record  not  unfrequent 
encounters  with  Lamartine,  on  quay  or  garden  promenade, 
describe  as  the  poet’s  sister  the  delicate  young  woman  hanging 
on  his  arm  :  ‘  une  jeune  femme,  au  front  pale,  a  I’air  melan- 
‘  colique,  a  la  demarche  lente  et  molle.’  As  for  Lamartine  him¬ 
self,  Brifaut  sets  him  down  as  an  image  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo, 
slender  and  stately,  the  head  poised  high  on  a  long  neck,  massy 
curls  of  dark  chestnut  heaped  round  a  noble  forehead,  black-blue 
eyes  deeply  encased  in  large  sockets  beneath  ideal  brows.  He, 
too,  had  something  exotic  in  liis  aspect.  With  the  taste  of  his 
times  for  whatever  was  foreign  or  rare,  Lamartine  liked  to  imagine 
himself  of  Saracen  descent,  the  offspring  of  medieval  Moorish 
Corsairs  settled  among  the  low  mountains  of  the  Muconnais. 
And  the  proof  of  it  is,  he  exclaimed,  with  the  delightful  philology 
of  a  Romantic  poet — ‘  the  proof  is  that  the  true  name  of  my 
‘  ancestors  was  Allamartine  !  ’  Mashallah  !  here  is  proof  indeed, 
enforced,  he  declared,  by  his  own  physical  structure — ‘  La 
‘  taille  haute  et  mince,  I’ceil  noir,  le  nez  aquilin,  le  cou  de  pied 
‘tres  eleve  sur  la  plante  cambree,  le  talon  detache,  les  doigts 
‘mordant  le  sol,  les  doigts  de  la  main  maigres,  allonges  et 
‘  cependant  fortement  noues  aux  jointures — toutes  marques  de 
‘  noblesse  essentiellement  Arabes ;  ’  or  as  we  should  say,  the 
signs  of  a  nervous  and  rheumatic  constitution. 

When  this  son  of  the  desert  met  Madame  Charles  at  Aix,  he 
was,  in  the  slang  of  our  day,  ‘  at  a  loose  end.’  He  had  no  aim 
or  object  in  life.  He  had  read  immensely,  written  much,  felt 
little,  and  decided  nothing.  Despite  his  episode  at  Baia,  he 
had  not  squandered  the  treasures  of  his  heart.  Although  no 
model  of  a  young  man — vain,  indeed,  to  an  absurd  excess, 
spendthrift,  and  something  of  a  gambler — there  was  in  Lamar¬ 
tine  a  quality  unsmirchably  pure.  Literature  and  politics 
attracted  him,  but  his  taste  in  either  was  unformed  and  vague. 
To  be  a  great  poet  or  to  die  a  romantic  death  alone  seemed 
worthy  of  his  ambition.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  the 
winds  as  yet  had  wrung  no  cadence  from  the  .^Eolian  harp  that 
was  his  soul. 

What  sort  of  woman  was  she  who  was  so  profoundly  to  modify 
the  mind  of  this  young  man  ?  What  was  Elvire  ?  When 
three-and-thirty  years  later  Lamartine  took  the  world  into  his 
confidence,  or,  rather,  into  that  half -confidence  which  seldom 
quite  convinces  and  never  quite  confirms,  in  the  pages  of 
‘Raphael,’  he  describes  his  Julie  as  a  woman  of  the  eighteenth 
century — in  mind  the  contemporary  and  equal  of  her  husband, 
a  materiahst,  almost  an  atheist — at  least  an  esprit  fort. 
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‘  Elle  fait  croire  au  del  et  ne  croit  pas  a  Dieu,’  like  the  heroine 
of  ‘  Joceljm,’  in  whom  M.  Seche  sees — and  we  think  it  an  illu- 
minating  piece  of  insight — the  transfigured  image  of  Elvire. 
Such  an  attitude  appears  strange  in  a  woman  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Vicomte  de  Ronald, 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  Royalist  Catholics.  It  appears  stranger 
in  the  writer  of  those  four  letters  of  Elvire  which  that  eminent 
critic,  M.  Rene  Doumic,  published  some  eighteen  months  ago. 
Written  in  1817,  they  are  full  of  pious  ejaculations,  appeals  to 
heaven,  and  the  last  of  them,  at  least,  is  the  letter  of  a  resigned 
and  pious  Christian.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  1816  the 
friendship  with  Ronald  was  of  recent  origin,  even  as  the  Restora¬ 
tion  itself  was  in  its  early  days,  when  the  religious  revival  was  a 
new  thing' — much  less  all-pervading  under  the  sceptical  Louis 
XVIII.  than  under  his  successor  Charles  X.  It  is  possible  that, 
born  and  educated  in  a  period  of  religious  disorganisation,  Uving 
in  a  circle  of  elderly  savants,  Madame  Charles  may  have  retained 
the  rationalism  of  an  earlier  generation.  Her  conversion  to  a 
Romantic  Catholicism  a  la  Chateaubriand  may  have  been,  as 
Lamartine  avers,  due  to  his  zeal  for  her  spiritual  welfare.  And 
yet  we  cannot  help  mistrusting  his  love  of  system,  his  mania 
for  generalising.  We  feel  that,  in  writing  his  own  love  story  he 
is  capable  of  making  Raphael  and  Elvire  typify  not  only  himself 
and  her,  but  also  the  two  great  movements  which  divide  the 
French  ideal  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  one  making  for 
analysis  and  the  individual,  the  other  for  mystery  and  synthesis. 
Did  Julie  in  very  truth  discourse  in  that  Lucretian  vein  which 
Raphael  records  ?  Did  she  really  say  to  her  pained  and  pitying 
adorer : 

‘  II  vous  est  reste  deux  faiblesses  de  I’intelligence,  le  mystere 
et  la  priere ! 

‘  II  n’y  a  point  de  mystere.  II  n’y  a  que  la  raison  qui  dissipe 
tout  mystere.  CTest  I’homme  fourbe  ou  credule  qui  a  mvente  le 
mystere  ;  c’est  Dieu  qui  a  fait  la  raison.  Et  il  n’y  a  point  de  priere. 
Car  dans  une  loi  inflexible,  il  n’y  a  rien  a  flechir,  et  dans  une  loi 
necessaire  il  n’y  a  rien  k  changer  ’  ? 

Was  the  woman  who  inspired  ‘  Le  Crucifix  ’  a  free-thinker  ? 
Perhaps !  Lamartine,  so  little  the  slave  of  reason,  was  not 
docile  to  her  logic.  If  Julie  admitted  a  universal  deity,  in¬ 
exorable  and  unconscious,  careful  of  the  mass  and  of  the  ludden 
aim,  but  deaf  to  individual  prayer  and  blind  to  individual 
distress,  Lamartine  still  lit  a  taper  on  the  altar  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  trusted  by  a  lifting  of  the  heart  to  penetrate  a  sphere 
beyond  our  universe,  accepted  his  trials  as  an  expiation,  or 
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as  a  God-sent  means  of  accumulating  merit,  and  kept  in 
touch  with  all  the  moral  talismans  which  have  consoled  the 
generations  of  the  past.  The  vitality  of  his  adoration  was 
the  light  of  his  soul,  and  prayer  seemed  a  power  in  him  to 
communicate  with  a  greater  hidden  Power,  prompt  to  rescue 
and  sustain.  These  beliefs  had  dwelt  in  him  unconsciously  from 
the  time  of  his  childhood.  They  suddenly  arose  wnged,  and 
in  full  force,  as  he  strove  to  comfort  the  dear,  dying  woman 
he  adored. 

V. 

What  were  the  relations  of  Elvire  and  Lamartine  ?  The  critics 
are  not  agreed.  M.  Rene  Doumic,  who  has  published  the  few 
remaining  letters  of  the  lady,  accompanies  them  with  an  essay 
of  classic  charm,  lucidity,  conciseness,  but  of  a  psychology 
somewhat  summary  and  superficial — the  psychology  of  the 
amiable  and  sceptical  man  of  the  world.  His  is  the  book  for 
the  collector,  the  ddettatUe,  the  lover  of  tales.  M.  Leon  Seche’s 
huge  volume  of  ill-assimilated  erudition  is,  like  all  his  volumes, 
open  to  that  suspicion  of  bookmaking  which  always  mars  a 
book.  But  his  great  digests  or  compendiums  of  information 
are  invaluable  to  students  of  the  romantic  periotl.  The  critic 
of  Lamartine  can  no  more  do  without  him  than  the  critic  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  M.  Seche,  then,  from  the  fulness  of  his  learning, 
refutes  indignantly  M.  Doumic,  and  we  think  he  proves  his  case, 
though  we  own  ourselves  inclined  to  ask  of  either  gentleman 
the  old  question  :  ‘  Comment  faites-vous,  monsieur,  pour  etre 
‘si  sur  de  ces  choses-la  ?  ’  M.  Seche  is  the  true  knight  and 
nympholept  of  Elvire  and  her  virtue.  And  it  is  certain  that, 
not  only  in  ‘  Raphael,’  in  the  notes  to  the  ‘  Meditations,’  but 
in  a  score  of  passages  scattered  through  his  correspondence,  his 
cours,  liis  Entretiens,  Lamartine  speaks  of  ‘  un  culte  ideal  et 
passionne,’  a  pure  love  working  an  instantaneous  reform  in  a 
life  hitherto  frivolous  and  dissipated.  Elvire  is  a  heaven-sent 
guide  and  guardian  angel :  ‘  J’aimais  avec  la  pure  ferveur  de 
‘I’iimocence  passionnee  une  personne  angelique.’  He  gave  his 
only  child  the  name  of  Julia.  His  wife  was  the  confidant  of 
his  devotion  to  her  rival  in  heaven.  And  the  attitude  of 
M.  Charles  to  the  young  poet — the  attitude  of  all  the  circle  of 
Elvire — confirms  the  supposition — to  our  minds  absolutely 
evident — of  a  Platonic  devotion. 

At  Aix-les-Bains,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  Madame  Charles 
and  Lamartine  spent  some  three  weeks  together — as  strangers, 
as  friends,  as  lovers.  Then  she  regained  her  husband’s,  he  his 
father’s,  house,  not  without  many  plans  for  meeting  in  Paris. 
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Elvire  was  a  true  Frenchwoman,  practical  and  politic.  While 
discoursing  on  romantic  love,  pantheism,  and  the  ideal,  she  was 
none  the  less  occupied  with  the  temporal  career  of  her  young 
friend.  As  the  constant  hostess  and  confidant  of  the  Baron 
Mounier  and  his  wife,  Lally-Tollendal,  Laine,  the  Viscount  de 
Bonald,  and  other  pillars  of  the  Royalist  and  Conservative 
Right,  she  imagined  herself  in  a  position  to  place  Lamartine 
in  a  sous-prcfecture,  at  least,  if  not  in  some  official  post  in  Paris. 
No  w’omau  since  Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  more  constantly 
occupied  in  finding  an  office  or  a  pension  for  this  or  that  deserv¬ 
ing  person  in  need  of  fresh  resources  ;  and  here  was  a  case  where 
heart  and  soul  would  second  her  kind  and  managing  disposi¬ 
tion.  She  began  at  once  with  good  advice,  according  to  her 
lights — checked  any  wanton  wandering  proclivities  in  favour 
of  Liberalism,  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  such  like  pernicious 
heresies  ;  distilled  into  the  young  man  the  true  bon  ton  of  Royalist 
politics,  and  recommended  him  to  write  that  Ode  to  M.  de 
Bonald  which  was  to  serve  him  as  a  letter  of  introduction. 
Since  he  was  so  fond  of  poetry,  here  was  an  occasion  when  the 
Muse  might  prove  of  use  !  At  that  time  Bonald  was  not  only 
a  thinker  (still  remembered,  if  only  for  one  lucky  phrase : 

‘  L’homme  est  une  intelligence  servie  par  des  organes,’  which  is 
a  sort  of  hieroglyph  of  French  idealism),  he  was  also  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  a  whole  political  party.  His  noble 
character  and  an  excellent  literary  style  palliated,  so  to  speak,  the 
extreme  rigour  of  his  opinions.  To  form  an  idea  of  his  position 
let  us  imagine  a  Mr.  Morley — a  theocratic  John  Morley — the 
apostle  of  the  Altar  and  the  Throne.  No  protector  could  prove 
more  useful  to  a  young  man  equally  apt  for  literature  or  politics. 
Lamartine,  it  is  true,  was  in  a  state  of  innocence  as  to  the 
qualities  of  M.  de  Bonald  :  ‘  Je  ne  le  connaissais  que  de  nom ; 
je  ne  I’avais  jamais  vu  ;  je  n’avais  jamais  rien  lu  de  lui.’  But 
what  young  poet  in  love  would  consider  such  trifles  an  obstacle, 
when  his  chosen  Muse,  for  her  first  request,  sets  a  subject  and 
demands  a  poem  ?  The  wild  music  of  the  blood  is  sufficient 
inspiration  !  And  so  one  evening  at  Aix,  climbing  the  wooded 
heights  behind  the  house  in  which  his  idol  had  spoken  of  M.  de 
Bonald,  Lamartine  composed  his  meditation  on  Genius — the 
first  of  his  lyrics  inspired  by  Elvire ;  the  first,  that  is  to  .say, 
inspired  by  the  real  Elvire,  for  under  this  name  (henceforth 
reserved  for  the  ‘  gloriosa  donna  della  sua  mente  ’)  he  had 
already  celebrated  the  little  cigar-girl  of  Baia,  with  that  insouci¬ 
ance  of  poets  who  follow  through  a  succession  of  mortals  one 
constant  ideal,  one  Harmony  and  Muse.  The  ‘  Ode  to  Genius  ’  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  great  lyrics  of  Lamartine.  Something 
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of  Delille  and  Parny  still  clings  to  its  form  and  rhythm.  But 
even  here,  already,  the  large  and  natural  imagination  of  a  new 
poet  is  manifest : 

‘  Tel  uu  torrent,  fils  de  I’orage, 

En  roulant  du  sommet  des  monts, 

S’il  rencontre  sur  son  passage 
Un  chene,  I’orgueil  des  vallons, 

II  s’irrite,  il  6cume,  il  gronde, 

II  presse  des  plis  de  son  onde 
L’arbre  vainement  menace  ; 

Mais,  debout  parmi  les  mines 
Le  chene  aux  profondes  racines 
Demeure  ;  et  le  fleuve  a  passe.’ 

That  is  not  the  Lamartine  we  know.  And  yet  how  different, 
in  its  simple,  large,  almost  negligent  representation  of  a  natural 
object,  from  the  poems  of  the  age  !  His  genius  will  become 
more  lofty,  more  luminous,  more  ethereal  and  only  too  abundant ; 
the  simplicity  and  the  love  of  Nature,  the  sweet  elegiac  common- 
sense,  are  already  there.  Who  runs,  may  read.  Lamartine,  so 
different  from  the  poetasters  who  occupied  the  Paris  of  his 
youth,  proceeds  as  naturally  as  a  flower  from  a  bough  from  the 
great  prose  idyllists  of  the  age  immediately  before  him ;  from 
a  Chateaubriand,  from  a  Madame  de  Stael,  but  especially,  most 
especially,  from  his  true  spiritual  ancestor,  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  whose  ‘  Paul  et  Virginie  ’  was  one  day  to  inspire  a 
‘  Jocelyn.’ 

VI. 

The  Ode  was  sent  to  M.  de  Bonald,  who  accepted  it  with 
interest  and  admiration,  and  while  Julie  in  Paris  made  a  hundred 
plans  for  introducing  the  author  to  people  of  importance,  he, 
at  Milly,  was  occupied  with  her  religious  state  of  mind. 

‘  Je  la  suppliais  de  chercher  dans  ime  religion  tendre  et  nour- 
rissante,  dans  I’ombre  des  eglises,  dans  la  foi  mysterieuse  de  ce 
Christ,  le  Dieu  des  larmes,  dans  Tagenouilleraent  et  dans  I’invocation, 
les  douceurs  que  j’y  avals  gout^es  moi-meme  dans  mon  enfance.  Elle 
m’avait  rendu  le  sentiment  de  la  piete.  Je  composais  pour  elle 
ces  prieres  enflammees  et  calmes  qui  montent  au  ciel  comme  une 
flamme  qu’aucun  vent  ne  fait  vaciller.  Je  lui  disais  de  prononcer 
ces  prieres  a  certaines  heures  du  jour  et  de  la  nuit  ou  je  les  pro- 
noncerais  moi-meme.  .  .  .  Et  puis  je  mouillais  le  tout  de  larmes ; 
elles  laissaient  leurs  traces  sur  les  paroles,  plus  eloquentes  et  plus 
recueillies,  sans  doute,  que  les  paroles  elles-memes.  J’allais  furtive- 
ment  jeter  ^  la  postecette  moellede  mes  os.  Je  me  sentais  soulage, 
en  revenant,  comme  si  j’y  avals  jete  une  partie  du  poids  de  mon 
propre  coeur  ’  (Raphael,  chap.  liv.). 
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‘  Elle  m’avait  rendu  le  sentiment  de  la  piete  !  ’  Religion 
was  ever  with  Lamartine  an  emotion,  a  sort  of  blonde  blue 
aureole  emanating  from  a  world  he  looked  at  through  a  mist  of 
tears.  There  was  little  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him, 
but  it  was  not  therefore  less  sincere.  ‘  Le  coeur  a  ses  raisons !  ’ 
The  fair  Freethinker,  by  enlarging  his  heart,  awoke  in  him  the 
impulse  of  faith.  For  nearly  three  months  the  lack  of  pence, 
which  dogged  and  tormented  the  early  youth  and  later  age  of  the 
poet,  kept  him  from  his  liege-lady.  The  Lamartines  were  poor, 
and  if  life  was  easy  and  large  at  Milly,  where  the  wine  and  the 
bread  and  the  meat  were  grown  on  the  ancestral  acres,  ready 
money  was  a  scarcer  harvest  which  the  dear  improvident  heir 
had  already  too  frequently  reaped.  Fortimately  a  country  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  especial  friend  and  confidant  of  Alphonse — the  young 
Viscount  Aymon  de  Virieu — was  established  in  Paris  for  the 
winter  in  a  tiny  entresol-apartment  of  the  mansion  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  in  the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin.  On  M.  de 
Virieu’s  inviting  his  friend  to  share  his  narrow  quarters,  Madame 
de  Lamartine  opened  her  casket,  drew  out  the  last  of  her  dia¬ 
monds,  and  gave  it  to  her  son  to  defray  the  lesser  expenses 
of  a  sojourn  which  might  prove  important  to  his  future.  We 
all  have  in  our  memories  an  enchanted  spot,  a  golden  Isle  of 
Once.  For  Lamartine  henceforth  a  sacred  air  hung  about 
the  low-ceiled  Parisian  waiting-room,  with  the  dark  alcove 
where  he  slept  (so  little  and  so  late),  and  the  screened  writing 
table  by  the  small  round  window  on  the  court,  where  he  read 
and  wrote  and  dreamed  hour  after  hour,  the  whole  day  long,  while 
Aymon  de  Virieu’s  modish  friends  streamed  to  and  fro  behind 
his  hidden  seat,  till  night-fall  came  and  the  hour  when  Madame 
Charles  received.  .  .  . 

M.  and  Madame  Charles  inhabited  an  apartment  in  the  Institute 
of  France  whore  every  evening  a  small,  eminent,  intimate 
circle  informally  collected.  On  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival 
in  Paris  I^amartine  sped  thither,  heralded  by  Aymon  de  Virieu. 
The  door  opened.  Julie  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  in 
the  full  light,  her  elbow  indolently  leaning  on  the  slab  of  white 
marble,  her  slim  figure,  white  shoulders,  and  delicate  profile 
doubled  by  the  reflection  in  the  mirror.  She  w'as  leaning  forward, 
her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  with  parted  lips,  anxiously  listening. 
She  wore  a  gown  of  dull  black  silk,  as  black  as  her  hair,  hung 
over  with  black  lace  round  the  line  of  the  bust,  the  waist,  the 
hem.  A  lamp  upon  the  mantelpiece,  the  leaping  blaze  of  the 
wood  fire,  the  Ufe,  love,  impatience  of  her  glance,  lit  up  her 
pale  bright  face  with  a  splendid  animation. 

That  hectic  spot  on  the  cheeks,  those  gleaming  eyes,  that 
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feverish  sweetness  reassured  Lamartine,  too  much  self-engrossed 
to  be  really  anxious  even  about  the  woman  he  adored.  Nor 
did  he  think  it  strange  that  M.  Charles,  M.  de  Bonald,  all  the 
staid  old  friends  and  coimsellors  welcomed  so  kindly  the  hand¬ 
some  young  poet  whose  nightly  visit  was  at  least  a  ‘distrac- 
‘  tion  ’  for  Julie.  He  did  not  guess,  what  they  knew,  that  her 
life  hung  by  a  thread.  One  of  that  wise  and  aged  company  is 
Suard,  the  journalist  and  musical  critic — Suard,  the  ‘  Gliickiste.’ 
He  too  has  a  young  wife,  a  beauty.  One  day  she  tells  her 
elderly  husband  that  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  him.  Cela  re- 
‘  viendra  !  ’  he  replies.  ‘  But  I  love  another  !  ’  she  murmurs, 
and  he  soothes  her  with  a  ‘  Qa  passera  !  ’  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
encouragement.  Such  were  these  gracious  ironical  survivors 
from  an  Ancien  Regime,  students  of  Nature,  accustomed  to  her 
shoals  and  quicksands — consenting,  at  worst,  to  throw  half 
their  cargo  overboard  in  order  to  keep  the  rest.  Was  Julie’s 
fatherly  husband  of  M.  Suard’s  opinion  ?  Was  he  reassured 
by  Julie’s  physical  danger  ?  He  placed  no  hindrance  on  the 
continued  intimacy  of  the  two  young  people,  accepted  Lamartine 
as  his  wife’s  elected  ‘  brother.’  Only,  oddly  enough,  no  post 
could  be  found  insuring  a  permanent  residence  in  Paris  for 
the  handsome  young  poet  who,  when  the  spring  was  in  full  riot 
of  flower,  was  forced,  his  funds  and  health  exhausted,  to  return 
to  Milly,  still  destitute  of  place  or  expectations. 

The  lovers  wrote  to  each  other  constantly,  in  anticipation  of 
a  meeting  that  summer  in  their  enchanted  Vale  of  Aix.  Lamar¬ 
tine  was  there,  waiting,  by  the  middle  of  August.  During  that 
month  and  the  next  he  composed  ‘  L’lmmortalite,’  ‘  Le  Lac,’ 
sovereign  poems,  than  which  he  will  write  nothing  sweeter. 
The  extreme  tension  of  the  last  year  has  evolved  a  poet,  a  great 
poet,  from  the  ‘  sedulous  ape  ’  of  Parny.  Who  can  read  ‘  Le 
‘  Lac  ’  unmoved  ?  Romantic  fervour  and  classic  purity  radiate 
from  such  a  lyric.  We  are  lifted,  as  with  a  stroke  of  the  wing, 
in  rapt  upward  flight  in  as  sublime  and  natural  an  impulse  as 
that  angel’s  of  Rembrandt’s  in  the  Louvre,  who  cleaves  the 
sky  so  swiftly  and  yet  looks  back  so  tenderly  at  the  earth.  A 
mystic,  supernatural  sun,  shining  supremely  from  a  zenith  higher 
than  ours,  irradiates  mysteriously  the  summits  of  such  verse. 
‘  liC  Lac,’  ‘  Souvenir,’  ‘  Le  Vallon,’  ‘  Le  Soir,’  ‘  L’Isolement,’ 
‘  Les  Etoiles,’  ‘  Le  Crucifix,’  are  poems  neither  brilliant  nor 
complex,  but  gleaming  with  an  inner  light.  More  than  one 
century,  we  imagine,  will  repeat  them  with  a  tender  predilection. 
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WTien  we  open  the  slender  volume  which  contains  the  four 
sole  love  letters  remaining  of  all  that  incessant  correspondence 
we  see  but  dimly  at  first  what  manner  of  woman  was  Elvire. 
The  physical  note  strikes  us  first.  In  their  fervour  and  their 
fever,  these  are  the  letters  of  a  consumptive.  And  then,  beneath 
the  emphatic  sensibility  of  the  age,  we  note  the  sweet,  material 
comnionsense  of  the  French  woman.  Elvire  is  full  of  counsel. 
She  would  fain  have  mothered  her  Alphonse  as  Henriette  de 
Mortsauf  mothered  Balzac’s  sorry  hero. 

And  there  is  little  more.  When  we  open  some  long-locked 
casket  of  feminine  love  letters  we  experience  the  sense  of  a 
period  rather  than  the  sense  of  a  person,  just  as  in  some  century- 
old  hanging  press  we  say,  ‘  So  this  is  what  they  wore  !  ’  and  not 
‘  Such  was  the  taste  of  one  vanished  lady !  ’  Only  a  great 
personality — a  Julie  de  I’Espinasse  or  an  Elizabeth  Browning- 
triumphs  over  the  vague  generalities  of  the  little  language  and 
affects  us  immediately  as  Herself.  We  see  in  Madame  Charles 
a  product  of  Rousseau,  with  the  gift  of  tears,  the  declamatory 
tenderness,  the  taste  for  sentimental  complications,  peculiar 
to  his  heroines  and  god-daughters.  Alphonse  is  her  child ; 
she  is  his  mere ;  he  has  for  her  ‘  une  passion  filiale,’  We  note, 
too,  a  plaintive  peculiar  sensitiveness.  Here  is  a  charming 
passage.  Lamartine  has  reproached  the  lady  for  the  seeming 
indifference  (Good  Lord,  what  did  the  man  expect  ?)  of  her 
later  letters.  She  says  ; 

‘  J’aurais  cru  mourir  plutot  que  de  vous  ecrire  froidement.  Une 
seule  chose  pqurrait  m’expliquer  a  inoi-meme  ce  dont  vous  vous 
plaigncz.  C’est  si  je  vous  ai  ecrit  devant  les  autres  et  tellement 
vite,  a  cause  de  I’lieure,  qu’il  fallait  etouffer  toutes  mes  pens^es. 
Je  sens  fort  bien  que  quand  un  autre  me  regarde  je  ne  puis  vous 
rien  dire.  II  me  semble  qu’on  m’ecoute.  .  .  .  ’ 

It  is  evident  that  she,  at  this  moment,  is  more  passionately  in 
love  than  he — she  is  six  years  the  elder — vibrating  with  thrilb  of 
jealousy,  provocation,  remorse,  and  passionate  chafings.  But  in 
all  this  we  see  much  more  of  the  eternal  feminine  than  of  poor 
Julie  Charles.  Her  letters,  too,  by  now  are  only  a  handful 
of  dust,  like  the  fervent  heart  that  prompted  them. 

Once,  jealous  of  that  earlier  Elvire  whom  Alphonse  had  known 
by  the  shores  of  Baia,  the  poor  lady  questioned  Aymon  de  Virieu 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  fisher’s  daughter.  The  guileless  youth 
replied,  ‘  Oui,  c’etait  une  excellente  petite  personne,  pleine  de 
‘  coeur  et  qui  a  bien  regrette  Alphonse.’  And  thereupon  Madame 
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Charles  throws  up  her  wasted  hands  to  heaven.  ‘  Mais  elle  est 
‘  morte  de  douleur,  la  nialheuieuse  !  Elle  I’aimait  avec  idolatrie  ! 
‘  Elle  n’a  pas  pu  survivre  a  son  depart !  ’  Is  that  the  right  way 
to  speak  of  a  ‘  femme  angelique  ’  ?  Or  was  Lamartine’s  passion 
a  delusion  ? 

‘  Et  moi  aussi,  cher  Alphonse,  vous  me  louez,  vous  m’exaltez 
et  vous  m’airaez,  parce  que  vous  me  croyez  un  etre  superieur.  Mais 
que  rillusion  cesse,  que  quelqu’un  clechire  le  voile,  et  que  me  restera- 
t-il,  si  vous  pouvez  vous  tromper  ainsi  dans  vos  jugements  ?  Est-ce 
done  I’imagination  qui  s’enflamme  chez  vous  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  mon  ange, 
je  ne  puis  le  croire  et  cependant  je  tremble  !  Si  un  jour,  cher  Alphonse, 
on  allait  vous  dire  de  moi :  e’etait  une  bonne  femme,  pleine  de 
coeur,  qui  vous  aimait.’ 

Peace,  poor  lady,  ‘  Le  Lac,’  ‘  Le  Vallon,’  ‘  Le  Crucifix,’  have 
made  immortal  the  memory  of  Elvire. 

VIII. 

Lamartine  kept  his  tryst  at  Aix  alone.  Julie  was  djing. 

‘  0  lac  !  L’annee  a  peine  a  fini  sa  carriere, 

Et  pres  des  flots  ch^ris  qu’elle  devait  revoir. 

Regarde  !  je  viens  seul  m’asseoir  sur  cette  pierre 
Oil  tu  la  vis  s’asseoir.’ 

They  never  met  again.  Madame  Charles  died  in  Paris,  under 
her  husband’s  roof.  Aymon  de  Virieu  brought  the  despairing 
lover  the  crucifix  which  had  received  her  dying  breath. 

Lamartine  was  at  Milly.  For  three  days  and  nights  he  roamed 
the  woods  and  fields  like  a  man  distraught.  When  he  returned,  it 
was  to  magnify  the  memory  of  his  loss  by  those  meditations  which 
embalm  the  name  of  Elvire,  her  pious  end,  and  celebrate  her 
soul  in  heaven.  They  are,  ‘  Isolement,’  ‘  Le  Desespoir,’  ‘  L’Appa- 
‘  rition,’  ‘  Souvenir,’  ‘  Le  Crucifix,’  ‘  Les  Etoiles.’  ,  .  .  ‘  Julie 
‘  etait  morte  (writes  M.  Doumic),  Elvire  allait  commencer  a  vivre. 
‘  Comme  on  voit  dans  des  legendes  naives  et  pleines  de  sens  toute 
‘  une  fioraison  jaillir  d’une  tombe  a  peine  fermee,  ainsi  sur  la 
‘  tombe  de  la  jeune  femme  I’amour  refleurissait  en  poesie.’ 

In  one  of  his  Meditations  the  poet  feigns  that  God  created  for 
the  use  of  men  two  different  kinds  of  speech,  the  one  articulate, 
sensible  and  variable,  the  other  mute,  instinctive,  eternal, 
universal.  Those  rare  souls  who  command  the  ‘  langage  senti  ’ 
express  themselves  in  sighs,  dumb  ardours,  sudden  illumina¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  this  burning  and  silent  tongue,  felt  not  heard, 
that  Lamartine  drew  from  his  heart  that  secret  elegy  of  Elvire 
whose  broken  echo  haunts  the  noblest  of  his  poems,  like  a  passion. 
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Art.  VIII.-THE  MENACE  OF  THE  DESERT. 

1.  The  Desert  and  the  Sown.  By  Gertrude  Lowthi.\n  Bell. 

Heinemann  :  London,  1907. 

2.  In  the  Desert.  By  L.  March  Phillipps.  Arnold  :  London, 

1905. 

3.  Esto  Per-petua.  By  H.  Belloc.  Duckworth :  London,  1906. 
TT  is  probable  that  at  no  time,  since  the  first  conquests  of  the 

race,  have  the  Arab  people  and  Arab  politics  so  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  West  as  now,  when  the  ambition  and  com¬ 
mon  desire  for  expansion  of  the  European  nations  encounter 
in  so  many  quarters  the  opposition  of  Arab  ideas  and  the  Moslem 
faith.  There  is,  indeed,  the  difference  that  in  the  seventh 
century  the  Arabs  were  the  aggressors,  the  era  being  for  them 
one  of  sudden  and  violent  expansion,  while  at  the  present  time 
the  reverse  is  the  case  and  it  is  the  Arab  states  and  frontiers 
which  are  everywhere  yielding  to,  or  being  threatened  by,  the 
advance  of  the  modern  nations.  Twelve  hundred  years  ago 
the  Arab  was  advancing  upon  Europe  ;  to-day  Europe  is  every¬ 
where  advancing  upon  the  Arab.  Still,  the  net  result  is  the 
same  in  this :  that  we  are  all,  now  as  then,  concerned  with  Arab 
doings.  The  race  is  an  important  factor  once  more  in  European 
politics,  and  each  Western  nation,  with  responsibilities  already 
incurred,  or  dreams  of  territorial  expansion  to  be  gratified,  in 
regard  to  some  Arab  state  or  other,  is  more  or  less  intimately 
interested  in  the  actions  and  aspirations  of  Arabs  generally. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  speak  thus  of  Arab  states,  what 
do  we  mean  1  We  do  not  necessarily  mean  states  in  which  the 
population  is  wholly,  or  even  chiefly  Arab,  but  states  in  which 
the  Arab  influence  predominates.  All  through  Northern  Africa, 
for  instance,  the  Arabs  are  heavily  outnumbered  by  the  native 
races ;  yet  we  always  speak  of  those  states  as  Arab,  and  we  do  so 
because  ever  since  the  Arab  invasion  they  have  been  permeated 
with  Arab  ideas  and  submitted  in  all  the  crises  of  their  history 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  Arab  character  and  the  Arab  influence. 
The  same  is  the  case  throughout  many  of  the  regions  and  coasts 
and  cities  of  the  near  East.  The  people  are  referred  to  as  Arab 
because  the  Arab  typ.'i  is  the  dominating  and  only  clearly  defined 
one.  So  of  the  traders  and  slavers  of  East  Africa :  they  are  all, 
as  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  tells  us,  called  Arab  though  but  a 
remnant  of  them  are  of  the  genuine  desert  breed.  They  have, 
however,  adopted  the  Arab  religion  and  assimilated  Arab  ideas, 
and  so  imbued  are  they  with  the  influence  of  the  stronger  race 
that  in  habit  and  conduct  they  pass  as  Arabs  themselves. 
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This  Arab  influence  is  worth  considering.  It  is  both  potent 
and  peculiar,  and  has  made  a  profound  mark  of  its  own  in  history. 
Arabia  was  no  populous  and  teeming  nation  which  could  pour 
forth  its  millions  to  colonise  and  settle  and  subdue  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  sparse  Bedouin 
armies  of  the  desert  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  causes  which 
explain  the  success  of  the  Gothic  or  Hunnish  inundations.  Nor 
was  it  due  to  their  martial  prowess,  even,  for  though  impetuous 
in  attack  they  had  no  knowledge  how  to  organise^  conquest, 
and  the  roads  and  garrison  towns  and  fortified  camps  which 
assured  Rome  of  her  prey  played  but  an  insignificant  part 
in  the  Arab  military  system.  What  carried  them  forward 
in  the  first  place  was,  no  doubt,  their  own  furious  energy, 
but  what  assured  them  dominion,  or  at  least  a  dominating 
influence,  was  the  power  they  possessed  of  making  their  ideas 
felt  and  accepted,  of  exerting  over  other  races  a  natural 
ascendency  and  communicating  to  them  their  own  impetus. 
This  influence  never  failed  of  its  effect.  By  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  in  Syria  itself,  every  living  trace  of  Greek,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  civilisation  had  already  become  blotted  out, 
and  the  mixture  of  many  races  had  so  completely  absorbed  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Arabs  as  to  have  become,  to  all 
appearance,  Arabs  themselves.  From  the  date  of  the  Arab 
occupation  every  enterprise  emanating  from  any  country  that 
had  fallen  under  the  Arab  spell  became  an  Arab  enterprise. 
The  invasion  of  Spain,  though  the  work  not  of  the  Arab  race, 
but  of  their  Berber  allies  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa, 
is  still  thought  of  as  an  Arab,  or,  to  give  the  desert  breed  its  more 
romantic  title,  a  Saracen  invasion  ;  just  as  the  Syrian  resistance 
to  the  Crusaders  always  has  been  and  still  is  thought  of  as  a 
Saracen  resistance.  Technically  we  may  be  inaccurate  in  our 
use  of  words,  but  essentially  we  are  right.  Whatever  may  have 
been  in  either  case  the  proportion  of  men  of  Saracen  blood 
engaged,  it  was  Saracenism  that  beat  back  the  Cross  on  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Saracenism  that  carried  the  Crescent  over 
the  Pyrenees.  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  the  desert  elan,  the  physical 
and  spiritual  impetuosity  which  the  emotional  temperament 
has  so  extraordinary  a  power  of  communicating,  wliich  was  able 
to  combine  the  dregs  of  effete  races  in  strenuous  action,  or 
inspire  among  mountain  tribes,  hitherto  content  with  their 
own  fastnesses,  the  thirst  for  great  exploits  and  romantic  ad¬ 
ventures. 

This  power  of  communicating  to  others  its  own  impetus  is 
undoubtedly  what  explains  the  influence  of  the  Arab  in  the  past. 
But,  being  as  it  is  an  inalienable  racial  characteristic,  it  explains 
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also  his  influence  at  the  present  time.  That  influence  even  now, 
though  yielding  wherever  it  directly  encounters  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion,  is  by  no  means  a  decadent  influence.  On  the  contrary, 
in  many  regions  and  among  many  races  it  is  an  expanding  and 
progressive  influence.  And  wherever  it  expands  and  makes 
progress  it  does  so  by  the  same  means  and  the  same  agency 
which  spread  it  so  effectually  thirteen  centuries  ago ;  it  does 
so,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  emotional  appeal  it  exerts  and  the 
stimulus  it  seems  able  to  communicate  to  all  who  come  within 
its  reach. 

Throughout  Central  Africa  at  the  present  moment  the  increase 
of  Arab  prestige  is  the  occasion  among  not  a  few  keen  onlookers 
of  a  certain  solicitude  ;  and  although  among  those  tribes  the 
Arabs  are  mere  isolated  missionaries,  yet  the  effect  of  their 
presence  is  still  felt  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  always 
felt  in  ancient  times.  It  is  felt  as  an  incentive  and  stimulus  to 
action.  The  French  in  Algeria  and  throughout  their  territory 
in  the  Sudan  have  had  frequent  experience  of  the  sudden  and 
fiery  outbursts  of  energy  which  contact  with  the  Arabs  can 
arouse  not  only  among  the  tribes  of  the  northern  hills  but 
among  those  of  the  southern  jungles.  We,  too,  and  that  within 
the  year,  have  had  to  deal  with  risings  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Nigeria  of  which  the  origin  was  credibly  assigned 
to  the  influence  of  the  Saharan  Arabs.  The  action  of  a  force 
so  elusive  and  intangible  may  well  be  difficult  to  trace,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  this  vague  menace  should 
have  given  rise  to  rumours  so  picturesque  and  terrible  that  the 
imagination  of  some  people  already  presents  Central  Africa 
to  them  as  a  vast  continent  seething  with  latent  rebellion, 
fostered  and  directed  by  Arab  enterprise,  and  prepared  to  rise 
at  the  given  signal  and  exterminate  the  intrusive  whites  to  a 
man.  Cooler  critics,  while  rejecting  these  phantasies,  are  per- 
pared  to  admit  the  spread  of  late  years  of  the  Arab  influence 
throughout  these  regions,  and  with  it  a  considerable  accession 
of  energy  and  initiative,  and  in  some  quarters  unrest,  on  the 
part  of  the  native  tribes.  Doubtless  El  Islam  as  a  religious 
teaching  is  responsible  for  much  of  this  effect,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted,  as  regards  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  Arab 
religion  from  the  Arabs  themselves  whose  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  it  perfectly  embodies.  None  have  ever  succeeded 
in  propagating  the  faith  save  Arabs,  and  every  great  movement 
of  revival  and  resuscitation  which  has  fanned  Mohammedanism 
to  a  fresh  blaze  has  proceeded  direct  from  the  desert.  The 
truth  is  Mohammedanism  may  be  considered  as  a  convertible 
term  for  that  ‘  Saracenism  ’  of  which  we  just  now  spoke,  the  effect 
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of  which  was  so  wonderfully  to  inflame  and  stimulate  all  re¬ 
ceivers  of  it.  It  is  the  name  of  the  Arab  influence — of  that 
influence,  so  difficult  to  account  for  logically,  yet  so  impossible 
to  mistake  in  its  effects,  which  is  to  be  traced  to-day,  as  it  was 
to  be  traced  centuries  ago,  by  a  certain  glow  of  excitement  and 
animation  which  everywhere  mark  the  range  of  its  operations. 

Such  an  influence  is  ffifficult  of  comprehension  to  an  Englishman. 
We  are  ourselves  in  the  main  a  practical  and  reasonable  people. 
Our  actions  are  usually  based  on  tangible  causes  and  directed 
to  rational  ends.  We  expect  in  others  the  same  motives  and 
mental  conditions,  and  are  baffled  when  they  are  not  forth¬ 
coming.  The  Arab  is  certainly  neither  practical  nor  reasonable, 
and  it  would  puzzle  himself  to  specify  the  causes  or  the  objects 
which  prompt  his  fitful  and  impulsive  enterprises.  And  yet, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  ffirect  the  energy  he  awakens 
to  any  intelligible  purpose,  this  does  not  make  him  any  the  less 
successful  in  awakening  it.  Among  Orientals,  for  the  most 
part  contemplative  and  inclined  to  quiescence,  the  nervous 
and  high-strung  Arab  is  a  goad  pricking  to  perpetual  restlessness. 
Those  who  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  Army  in  the  days  when 
Wady  Haifa  was  the  front,  and  Sarras  the  furthest  outpost, 
will  remember  the  days  and  nights  of  strained  vigilance  and 
the  attack  that  came  at  last  like  the  swoop  of  a  kite  out  of  the 
bare  sky.  Unreasoned,  unthinking,  blind,  but  constructed  of 
pure  impetuosity,  those  dervish  attacks  had  the  very  quality  of 
the  Arab  temperament.  How  many  such  tales  have  the  chasseurs 
and  spahis  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  to  tell  1  This 
Arab  elan  once  known  is  not  forgotten,  for  its  fiery  and  glancing 
motion  is  like  no  other  human  force.  Moreover,  wherever  it  abides 
its  effect  is  perceptible.  Wherever  there  exist  centres  of  un¬ 
appeasable  strife  or  unrest,  whether  in  the  Yemen,  or  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  Sahara,  or  amid  the  tropical 
forests  of  Central  Africa,  cherchez  VArabe.  He  belongs  to  a  race 
which  in  the  nature  and  degree  of  its  influence  on  others  stands 
alone.  Many  races  have  passed  through  the  phase  that  craves 
action  and  free  outlet  for  the  adventurous  and  romantic  instincts  ; 
but  only  the  Arab,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  remained  permanently 
established  in  that  phase ;  only  the  Arab  has  so  absorbed  the 
restless,  adventurous  craving  into  his  whole  being  that  it  has 
become  a  permanent  racial  characteristic,  an  influence  which  he 
unconsciously  radiates  round  him,  upon  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 

Such  a  personality,  we  repeat,  must  appear  of  quite  exceptional 
interest,  and  the  very  difficulty  we  rational  Western  people 
have  in  comprehending  the  purely  emotional  impulses  which 
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govern  Arab  conduct  will  prompt  us  to  welcome  with  the  more 
eagerness  any  reports  or  descriptions  by  competent  observers 
which  may  help  to  make  clear  that  personality  to  our  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  for  such  reasons  we  attach  importance  to  Miss 
Lowthian  Bell’s  account  of  her  recent  travels  in  Syria.  In  her 
preface  Miss  Bell  tells  us  that  she  ‘  desired  to  write  not  so  much 
‘  a  book  of  travel  as  an  account  of  the  people  whom  I  met  or 
‘  who  accompanied  me  on  my  way,  and  to  show  what  the  world 
‘  is  like  in  which  they  hve  and  how  it  appears  to  them.’  The 
better  to  reveal  those  people  to  us,  she  has  for  the  most  part 
allowed  them  to  tell  their  own  tale  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  jotted 
down  as  she  heard  them  anecdotes  and  scraps  of  conversation, 
‘  the  stories  wth  which  shepherd  and  man-at-arms  beguiled 
‘  the  hours  of  the  march,  the  talk  that  passed  from  lip  to  lip 
‘  round  the  camp  fire,  in  the  black  tent  of  the  Arab  and  the 
‘  guest-chamber  of  the  Druze,  as  well  as  the  more  cautious  utter- 
‘  ances  of  Turkish  and  Syrian  officials.’  This  evidently  is  just 
the  kind  of  treatment  from  which  we  shall  be  most  likely  to 
realise  the  Arab  as  a  living  personality,  and  indeed  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  Miss  Bell’s  book  the  traits  of  such  a  personality 
begin  to  appear.  A  figure  with  characteristic  pose  and  move¬ 
ments,  a  face  with  lineaments  and  a  play  of  expression  bearing 
witness  to  a  well-marked  individual  temperament  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  the  background  of  daily  incidents,  and  we  begin  to 
find,  as  our  progress  extends,  that  the  details  of  the  camp  or 
march  which  we  enjoyed  in  passing  were  touches  which  in  the 
long  run  tend  to  combine  into  an  intelligible  portrait.  We  will 
attempt  in  a  moment  to  define  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  char¬ 
acteristic  expression  and  meaning  of  this  portrait  which  Miss 
Bell  has  drawn  for  us,  but  in  the  first  place  we  wish  to  devote 
a  few  words  to  the  literary  quality  of  the  book  itself  and  to  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it  being  written. 

A  journey  through  the  little-visited  interior  of  Syria,  on  the 
borderland  between  the  almost  waterless  Eastern  deserts  and 
the  sparsely  cultivated  land  that  extends  towards  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  among  tribes  often  hostile  to  each  other  and  whose 
attitude  towards  a  stranger  might  well  seem  problematical, 
alone  save  for  native  guides  and  servants  picked  up  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem — such  a  journey,  with  its  long  and  arduous 
days  in  the  saddle,  its  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  possible 
risks,  might  be  one  which  even  a  man  accustomed  to  roughing  it 
would  look  back  upon  with  a  certain  sense  of  achievement.  But 
for  a  lady  such  a  journey  must  demand  no  ordinary  gifts  of  judg¬ 
ment,  courage,  and  self-reliance,  as  well  as  physical  endurance. 
That  Miss  Bell  possesses  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an 
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undertaking  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  it  seems  to  her  the  most 
natural  and  easy  thing  in  the  world.  The  sun  and  sand  of  the 
desert,  the  rain  and  snow  of  the  hills,  comfortless  quarters  or  plea¬ 
sant  ones,  obstacles  and  delays  or  help  and  encouragement — she 
accepts  them  all  with  the  same  cheerful  philosophy  and  the  same 
pleasant  humour.  It  is  true  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  some 
previous  experience  of  the  country.  She  has  been  here  before, 
she  knows  the  language,  she  has  friends  among  the  people. 
But  it  is  by  her  own  intrepidity  that  these  advantages  have  been 
secured,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  present  book  without 
desiring  to  compliment  her  warmly  on  her  gallantry  and  success. 
We  must  add  that  her  interests  and  researches  are  not  limited 
to  passing  events  but  extend  to  history  and  archaeology,  and 
in  the  course  of  several  papers  contributed  to  the  ‘  Revue 
‘  Archeologique  ’  she  has  added  many  useful  observations  and 
measurements  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Byzantine  remains  of 
Northern  Syria.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  main 
thought  of  this  Syrian  style  of  architecture  was  no  doubt  to 
shake  off  the  involved  and  mongrel  construction  of  Rome  with 
its  mixture  of  arch  and  lintel  which  had  tyrannised  so  long  over 
the  classic  world,  and  to  evolve  a  structural  scheme  which, 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  arch  alone,  should  exhibit  the 
coherence  of  a  single  motive.  The  beginnings  and  first  steps 
of  the  style  as  seen  in  S3Tia,  so  full  of  a  growing  purpose  and  a 
definite  idea,  so  unmistakably  guided  and  led  on  by  the  clear¬ 
sighted  Greek  genius,  are  of  exceptional  value  and  interest, 
and  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  such  remains  are  grate¬ 
fully  to  be  welcomed. 

However,  it  is  not  with  Miss  Bell’s  archmological  researches 
that  we  are  rightly  here  concerned,  but  rather  with  her  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  people  and  the  country.  The  present  book  in  which 
those  descriptions  are  set  forth  has  met  with  a  success  which  it 
certainly  deserves,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  praises  accorded 
to  it  have  been  in  all  respects  those  which  it  could  most  fully 
justify.  To  equal  these  sketches  with  Kinglake’s  ‘  Eothen,’  to 
describe  them  as  the  best  book  of  travels  that  has  appeared  for 
many  decades,  is  to  burden  them  with  a  praise  which  rather 
conceals  than  defines  their  real  merits.  They  have  not,  they 
do  not  pretend  to  have,  the  depth  of  thought  and  the  intellectual 
quality  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  work  of  the  kind  indicated 
by  such  criticism.  They  pass  lightly  over  the  surface  of  many 
questions,  but  their  glance  is  rather  lively  than  profound. 

At  the  same  time,  one  signal  merit  they  do  possess.  They 
contain  scattered  through  their  pages  glimpses  of  Arab  nature 
which  are  authentic  and  which  collected  and  fitted  together 
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indicate  the  man.  We  may  say  that  Miss  Bell  has  a  vocation 
for  describing  the  Arab.  With  the  crackle  of  the  first  camp  fire^ 
and  the  listening  to  the  first  rumours  and  tales  running  on 
‘  through  the  familiar  stages  of  blood  feud  and  cattle  hfting,’ 
there  enters  into  the  style  of  the  narrative  an  unmistakable 
relish  and  gusto,  and  the  author’s  welcome  to  the  gossip  of  the 
desert — ‘  I  could  have  wept  for  joy  at  listening  to  it  again 
is  spoken  from  the  heart.  All,  no  doubt,  who  have  such  experi¬ 
ences  to  look  back  to  must  echo  that  exclamation  ;  but  we  take 
it  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  fascination  of  desert  travel 
is  felt  to  reside  more  in  the  desert  itself  than  in  the  people  in¬ 
habiting  it.  It  is  the  wildness  of  the  landscape,  the  wandering 
life  and  lightly  shifted  camp,  the  stimulating,  pure  air  at  once 
burning  and  bracing,  and  the  vastness  of  the  great  vault  of  the 
sky  above  which  create  the  durable,  the  remembered  impression, 
and  on  the  effects  of  which  the  traveller  in  his  description  is 
most  apt  to  dwell.  But  in  the  present  instance  it  is  otherwise. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  description  of  foreign  travel  in  which  the 
scenery  itself  plays  so  inconspicuous  a  part.  The  truth  is  Miss 
Bell  can  never  divert  her  attention  from  the  people  to  the  land¬ 
scape  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  She  would  rather  chat 
with  any  wanderer  whom  chance  might  throw  in  her  way 
than  pore  in  secret  over  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 
The  longest  day’s  march  leaves  her  not  toe  tired  for  a 
visit  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe  or  village  in  which  she  camps 
and  a  chat  which  ranges  impartially  from  the  inunediate  affairs 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  quarrels  in  which  the  tribe  may 
be  more  particularly  interested,  to  imperial  politics  and  the 
designs  and  prospects  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  while  her 
memory  for  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  made  during  her 
travels  of  five  years  before,  and  the  knowledge  she  retains  of 
their  affairs  are  sufl&cient  of  themselves  to  account  for  her 
hosts’  pleasure  in  seeing  her  and  the  invariable  hospitality  with 
which  she  is  entertained. 

It  is  just  this  eager  sociability  and  quick  personal  sympathy 
which  is  the  author’s  main  qualification  for  her  task  of  inter¬ 
preter.  She  has  the  knack  of  catching,  among  the  light  phrases 
of  daily  talk,  just  those  which  will  be  found  to  weave  together 
into  an  intelligible  character  sketch.  Not  that  this  is  at  all  her 
conscious  object.  The  conversation  moves  freely,  touching 
many  topics  with  a  light  deftness  and  sense  of  humour  which 
draw  the  reader  pleasantly  on.  Sometimes  it  penetrates.  It 
would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  indicate  more  curtly  the  nature 
of  a  certain  profound  suspicion  than  is  done  in  a  few  sentences 
of  conversation  between  Miss  Bell  and  a  Turkish  pasha. 
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‘  Excellency/  said  I,  ‘  we  English  are  a  maritime  people,  and 
there  are  but  two  places  that  concern  us  in  all  Arabia.’ 

‘  I  know,’  he  interpolated,  ‘  Mecca  and  Medina.’ 

‘  No,’  said  I,  ‘  Aden  and  Kweit.’ 

In  the  same  way  the  characteristic  methods  of  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  the  railway  extension  schemes,  the  English  occupation 
of  Egypt  and  other  general  political  and  social  topics  are  from 
time  to  time  presented  to  us  very  interestingly  from  the  Oriental 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  not  these  reports  which  seem  to  us 
most  valuable,  but  much  more  those  everyday,  casuAl  descrip¬ 
tions  and  scraps  of  talk  which  seem  dictated  by  nothing  more 
than  a  friendly  interest  in  the  people.  It  is  here  Miss  BeU 
is  most  herself.  The  only  deeply  felt  allusion  to  desert  scenery 
we  have  come  across  in  these  pages  is  one  in  which,  after  a 
talk  with  the  Arabs,  she  seems  to  catch  their  point  of  view  and 
to  see  the  desert  for  a  moment  as  they  see  it.  The  occasion 
is  characteristic.  We  are  riding  through  a  plain,  deserted  and 
almost  featureless,  yet  abounding  in  names. 

‘  A  rise  in  the  ground,  a  big  stone,  a  vestige  of  ruin,  not  to  speak 
of  every  possible  hollow  in  which  there  may  be  water  either  in  winter 
or  in  summer,  these  are  marks  sufQciently  distinguishing  to  the 
nomad  eye.  .  .  .  We  presently  came  to  a  Uttle  mount  which  Gablan 
called  Thelet  el  Hirsheh,  and  then  to  another  rather  smaller  called 
Theleleh,  and  here  Gablan  drew  rein  and  pointed  to  a  couple  of 
fire-blackened  stones  upon  the  ground.  “That,”  said  he,  “  was 
my  hearth.  Here  I  camped  five  years  ago.  Yonder  was  my 
father’s  tent,  and  the  son  of  my  uncle  pitched  his  below  the  slope.’’ 
And  then  after  an  interlude  the  same  topic  is  recurred  to,  and 
Gablan  sums  the  subject  up  in  a  sentence.  “  By  God,”  said  he, 
“the  plain  is  covered  with  places  wherein  I  rested.”  The  words 
are  a  clue.  “  I  looked  out  beyond  him  into  the  night  and  saw 
the  desert  with  his  eyes,  no  longer  empty,  but  set  thicker  with  human 
associations  than  any  city.  Every  line  of  it  took  on  significance, 
every  stone  was  like  the  ghost  of  a  hearth  in  which  the  warmth 
of  Arab  life  was  hardly  cold,  though  the  fire  might  have  been 
extinguished  this  hundred  years.’ 

With  most  people  it  is  the  desert  that  interprets  the  Arab. 
With  Miss  Bell  it  is  the  Arab  who  interprets  the  desert.  It  is 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  merit  of  the  present  book, 
we  repeat,  consists  pre-eminently  in  the  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  which  exists  between  the  author  and  the  desert  tribes. 

What  then,  let  us  go  on  to  ask,  are  the  results  in  the  direction 
of  Aiab  portraiture  to  be  derived  from  these  casual  notes  and 
wayside  jottings  ?  Miss  Bell  attempts  no  resume  and  final  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  her  own,  but  she  supplies  such  hints  and  information 
as  render  the  task  comparatively  easy  or  at  any  rate  tempting. 
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It  is  easy  at  least  to  detach  one  or  two  main  traits.  The  journey 
we  are  taking  part  in  extended  from  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
fifty  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  northward,  via  Damascus,  to 
Aleppo  and  thence  to  Antioch,  and  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  setting  out  one  chief  characteristic  of  Arab  life,  the  Arab 
love  of  fighting  and  the  chronic  state  of  dissension  in  which 
the  tribes  dweU,  is  accentuated.  Nay,  even  before  our  actual 
setting  out  the  note  is  struck,  the  servants  engaged  having 
seriously  to  consider  the  pohtics  of  the  tribes  through  whose 
territory  the  journey  is  to  lie,  and  the  chances  of  having 
their  throats  cut  by  feudal  enemies  en  route.  This  prehminary 
hint  is  developed  as  we  proceed.  Not  only  are  feuds  and  forays 
the  mainstay  of  desert  gossip,  they  are  the  most  exciting  and 
prevalent  occupation  of  desert  life.  The  talk  is  not  of  battles 
long  ago,  but  of  those  of  last  year,  or  this  year ;  or  perhaps  of 
those  now  pending,  and  for  which  preparation  is  being  made. 
The  supply  of  such  adventures  is  ever  fresh,  and  we  have 
scarcely  made  our  entry  into  the  desert  vsith  Miss  Bell  and  her 
little  caravan  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  track  of  a  raiding 
party  which  the  very  day  before  ‘  had  swept  these  plains,  sur- 
‘  prised  an  outlying  group  of  the  Beni  Hassan,  and  carried  off  the 

*  tents,  together  with  two  thousand  head  of  cattle.’  The  incident 
and  the  scenes  of  destitution  it  had  occasioned  turn  the  conversa¬ 
tion  on  to  the  ghaztt,  or  raid,  and  the  etiquette  that  governs  it, 
and  the  author  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  imcertainty  of  Arab 
fortimes.  They  are,  she  says, 

*  as  varied  as  those  of  a  gambler  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  One  day 
he  is  the  richest  man  in  the  desert,  and  next  morning  he  may  not 
have  a  single  camel  foal  to  his  name.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  even  if  the  surest  pledges  have  been  exchanged  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  band  of  raiders  from 
hundrras  of  miles  away  will  not  descend  on  his  camp  in  the  night, 
as  a  tribe  unknown  to  Syria,  the  Beni  Awajeh,  fell,  two  years  ago, 
on  the  lands  south-east  of  Aleppo,  crossing  three  hundred  miles  of 
desert,  Marduf  (two  on  a  camel),  from  their  seat  above  Baghdad, 
carrying  off  all  the  cattle  and  killing  scores  of  people.’ 

To  ‘  live  in  a  state  of  war,’  however,  is  to  the  Arab  no  discom¬ 
fort.  We  remember  to  have  read  a  vivid  account  by  a  naturalist 
of  the  state  of  fear  for  their  Uves  in  which  birds  and  animals 
for  the  most  part  exist,  of  the  unceasing  vigilance  which  the 
thrush  upon  the  lawn  must  exert  if  it  is  to  escape  its  never 
distant  enemies,  and  of  the  utter  impossibiUty  of  the  human 
temperament  and  human  nerves  supporting  for  long  so  intoler¬ 
able  a  strain.  The  writer  had  perhaps  in  this  connexion  over¬ 
looked  the  Arabs.  They,  we  imagine,  far  from  finding  such  an 
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existence  intolerable,  would  discover  in  it  all  that  most  suited 
their  requirements.  Nay,  such  is  the  life  they  make  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  such  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  risks  and  reprisals,  of 
chasing  and  being  chased,  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  dwell 
for  choice,  and  which  they  find  most  conducive  to  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being. 

We  speak  of  what  is  familiar,  but  not  of  the  less  importance 
perhaps  on  that  account.  Everyone  knows  the  Arab  is  excitable. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  usual  cognisance  of  the  fact  and 
quite  another  to  realise  and  understand  the  temperament 
which  thus  expresses  itself.  Yet,  if  we  are  really  to  appreciate 
the  Arab  influence,  not  only  in  history,  but  in  the  present  within 
the  limits  and  along  many  of  the  frontiers  of  our  own  Empire, 
it  is  the  temperament  of  the  race,  the  source  and  fountain  head 
of  all  action  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Now  in  regard  to 
the  Arab  fighting  instinct  there  is  a  difference  between  this  and 
the  fighting  instinct  of  most  races.  The  generality  of  people 
are  ready  enough  to  fight  on  occasion,  but  they  usually  do  not 
fight  without  some  reason  or  provocation,  and  once  resolved 
to  fight  they  fight  in  deadly  earnest  with  all  the  determination, 
tenacity  and  doggedness  of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
fighting  mood,  however,  is  not  among  such  races  the  normal 
mood.  It  is  one  that  requires  to  be  stimulated  and  aroused 
by  motives  outside  itself.  Ambition,  rivalry,  patriotism,  the 
thirst  for  dominion  are  its  common  incentives,  but  stimulated 
by  some  means  or  other  it  must  be.  It  does  not  exist  as  a 
natural  and  chronic  condition  of  the  mind. 

In  the  Arab,  however,  it  does  so  exist.  ‘  How  many  thousand 
‘years  this  state  of  things  has  lasted,’  Miss  Bell  observes  of 
the  Arab  inter-tribal  feuds  and  forays,  ‘  those  who  shall  read  the 
‘  earliest  records  of  the  inner  desert  will  tell  us,  for  it  goes  back 
‘  to  the  first  of  them.’  This  Arab  warfare  has  its  own  character. 
It  lacks  much  of  the  sternness  and  settled  purpose  that  we 
usually  associate  with  the  word,  being  indeed  occasioned  less 
by  the  desire  to  kill  and  overcome  than  by  the  wish  to  relieve 
a  constant  nervous  excitability.  ‘  The  spirit  of  adventure  finds 
‘full  scope  in  it — you  can  picture  the  excitement  of  the  night 
‘  ride  across  the  plain,  the  nish  of  the  mares  in  the  attack,  the 
‘glorious  (and  comparatively  innocuous)  popping  of  rifles  and 
‘  the  exhilaration  of  knowing  yourself  a  fine  fellow  as  you  turn 
‘homewards  with  the  spoil.’  Miss  Bell  likens  these  desert 
forays  to  a  fantasia  with  a  spice  of  danger  added,  and,  indeed, 
the  wild  games  which  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  desert  towns  and  settlements,  what  with  the  whirling  dust, 
and  galloping  horses,  and  bournouses  streaming  in  the  wind, 
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and  rifles  cracking  at  hazard  in  all  directions,  are  not  so  verj 
far  removed,  we  have  often  thought,  from  something  other  than 
play.  They  indicate  the  closeness  of  fun  to  fighting  in  the 
Arab  estimation,  and  a  pastime  so  hke  to  the  real  thing  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  real  thing  may  be  regarded  almost  in 
the  light  of  a  pastime.  Miss  Bell  contrasts  in  this  respect  the 
instincts  of  the  Arab  and  the  Druze.  To  the  former,  raiding 
is  the  game  par  excellence  of  the  desert,  a  relaxation  rather 
than  a  grave  and  desperate  undertaking ;  to  the  latter  it  is 
fearful  earnest ;  a  business  to  be  inaugurated  deliberately  with 
grim  ceremonies  and  bloody  resolution,  and  to  be  prosecuted 
to  extermination.  Of  the  two  the  Druze  is  certainly  the  most 
formidable  adversary,  but  the  Arab  is  the  most  persistent  and 
irrepressible.  No  days  of  obstinate  fighting,  patient,  dogged, 
and  hand-to-hand,  are  connected  with  Arab  warfare ;  never¬ 
theless,  of  his  own  style  of  fighting — a  style  elusive  and  flexible, 
abounding  in  ambushes  and  surprises,  and  rich  in  galloping, 
shooting  and  shouting — he  never  tires.  On  these  lines  he  will, 
as  a  rule,  take  on  any  adversary  day  after  day  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  the  only  exception  being  when  such  an  adversary 
is  so  scientifically  armed  as  to  be  able  to  deal  a  blow  heavy 
enough,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  stun  and  crush  him.  Short 
of  such  a  catastrophe  he  will  ask  nothing  better  than  to  fight 
on  and  off  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  and  the  reason  he 
is  able  to  persist  in  so  desperate  a  pastime  is  not  that  he  is 
fiercer  or  more  bloodthirsty  than  other  people,  but  simply 
because  fighting — his  kind  of  fighting,  that  is — is  for  him  the 
expression  of  a  mental  condition  in  which  he  exists  habitually. 

This  is  what,  as  an  index  to  character,  is  illuminating.  We 
are  speaking,  of  course,  not  of  the  town  Arabs,  more  properly 
called  Moors,  but  of  those  tribes  who  still,  whether  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  or  North  Africa,  dwell  in  the  desert  and  imbibe  from  it 
that  fiery  and  intractable  spirit  which  seems  indigenous  to  those 
burning  wastes  of  sand.  A  single  week  passed  under  the  same 
conditions  will  initiate  the  stranger  more  deeply  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Arab  temperament  than  many  pages  of  writing.  He 
will  understand  when  he  has  inhaled  that  intoxicating  air  and 
galloped  over  those  free  interminable  spaces  how  it  is  that  a 
race  thus  nurtured  may  come  to  be  endowed  with  a  nervous 
organisation  so  high  strung  that  actions  exceptional  among 
ordinary  people  may  to  it  become  usual  and  customary.  We 
might  easily,  were  it  necessary,  illustrate  this  quality  of  the 
Arab  temperament  from  the  works  of  many  writers.  Burton  and 
Burckhardt  would  furnish  us  with  abundant  testimony,  while 
if  we  had  recourse  to  that  work  which,  as  an  authority  on  desert 
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life  must  eclipse  all  others,  and  consulted  those  wonderful  volumes 
in  which  Mr.  Doughty  has  recorded  the  experiences  of  his  many 
years  of  life  among  the  Bedouins,  we  could  abundantly  con¬ 
firm  the  impression  already  received  of  the  prevalent  trait  in 
Arab  character.  But,  in  fact,  the  whole  course  of  Arab  history 
is  a  confirmation.  The  original  Arab  eruption — the  overflow 
of  impetuosity  stored  up  and  hitherto  contained  within  the 
limits  of  the  desert — stands  out  by  itself  in  history  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  pure  energy.  It  exhibits  on  a  tremendous  scale  a  quality 
instantly  recognisable  by  all  who  have  ever  had  experience  of  the 
ways  of  Arabs — the  quality  namely  of  an  intense  nervous  excita¬ 
bility  ;  an  excitability  not  transitory  but  sustained,  feeding  on 
the  headlong  motion  and  perpetual  conflict  which  commonly  ex¬ 
haust  such  a  mood,  and  normal  in  this  race  alone.  Arab  poetry, 
again,  contains  the  most  consistent  expression  extant  of  this 
mood.  The  chivalric  poetry  of  Europe  is  excitable  and  martial 
enough  for  anything  ;  still  it  treats  flghting  only  as  an  important 
incident  in  life  ;  a  flne  accomplishment,  a  noble  pastime.  The 
main  part  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  medieval  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  aspects  of  life.  But,  to  judge  by  Arab  poetry, 
the  feud  and  the  foray  are  to  the  Arab  hfe  itself.  Not  only 
does  poem  after  poem  centre  in  the  actual  contest,  but  all  lesser 
and  subsequent  motives  derive  from  that  central  one  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  Pathos  and  pity  gather  round  the  wife  whose  husband 
has  fallen  in  combat,  or  the  warrior  who  mourns  the  loss  of  his 
comrade  and  recalls  his  noble  qualities  and  the  intimacies  of 
their  friendship.  Magnanimity  and  dignity  ennoble  the  captured 
chief,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  wounded,  doomed, 
but  unshakable  in  fortitude.  Every  impulse  of  generosity 
and  loyalty,  every  tie  of  friendship  and  love,  all  common  hopes 
and  memories  and  ambitions  are  made  the  incentive  to  renewed 
action  and  a  more  desperate  attack  on  the  clan’s  enemies.  In 
short,  all  the  feelings  and  emotions  dealt  with  either  proceed 
from  or  lead  up  to  the  combats  and  deadly  feuds  in  which  all 
the  tribes  seem  to  have  been  perpetually  engaged.  In  this 
way  Arab  poetry  combines  with  Arab  action  to  depict  for  us 
a  race  formed  by  nature  of  so  electrical  a  temperament  that 
foray  and  raid  and  whirling  charge  seem  to  it  as  commonplace 
occupations  as  a  country  walk  or  a  round  of  golf  might  seem  to 
an  Englishman  of  to-day. 

We  might  easily  trace  the  same  excitability  of  tempera¬ 
ment  in  many  minor  manifestations,  for  it  is  a  quality  which, 
established  in  the  depths  of  the  Arab’s  nature,  peeps  out  in 
all  he  says  and  does.  Guided  always  by  feeling  and  emotion, 
his  glance  and  manner  have  a  sensitiveness  and  readiness  of 
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apprehension  which  are  entirely  new  in  the  experience  of  a 
Western  traveller.  His  acute  sensibility  is  acted  upon  by  the 
slightest  causes — by  causes  which  often  elude  the  observation  of 
the  more  phlegmatic  European  entirely.  Indeed,  so  purely  racial 
is  this  alertness  and  so  much  evidently  a  matter  of  environment 
and  upbringing,  that  it  is  inevitably  lost  by  those  Arabs  who  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  the  life  of  cities  and  associate  with  other  races. 
They  are  infected  by  the  duller  apprehension  of  those  among 
whom  they  dwell.  They  catch  a  vulgar  habit  of  laughing,  and 
their  manners  lose  the  fineness  of  their  edge  and  become  familiar 
and  second-rate.  A  similar  change  seems  to  creep  through 
their  nature.  They  forfeit  in  some  degree  that  intense,  quivering 
alertness  which  is  so  notable  a  characteristic  of  the  desert  Arab, 
and  grow  callous  and  indifferent.  Even  in  physical  appearance 
they  change,  and  the  lean  sinewy  limbs  assume  a  plumpness 
and  sleekness  which  are  far  from  being  desert  attributes. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  condition  of  primitive  refinement, 
unspoiled  or  very  little  spoiled  by  contact  with  the  West,  that 
we  make  acquaintance  with  Arab  manners  in  this  book.  Miss 
Bell  is  sensitive  to  their  charm,  and  makes  iis  sensitive  to  it 
too.  Gablan  in  particular,  cousin  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  ruling 
house  of  the  Da’ja,  who  comes  to  guide  the  lady  to  his  uncle’s 
tents,  and  who  remains  with  her  until  their  approach  to  the 
territory  of  his  blood  enemies  renders  his  return  necessary,  is 
irresistible.  The  reader  of  these  pages  gets  as  fond  of  him 
as  the  author  herself.  His  courtesy,  his  easy,  effortless  under¬ 
standing,  his  responsiveness,  so  sure  and  quick  that  he  often 
gets  ahead  of  his  interlocutor  and  puts  her  thought  or  feeling 
into  a  better  phrase  for  her,  combine  to  make  of  him  a  most 
attractive  personality.  In  every  word  he  speaks  there  are 
apparent  the  deftness  and  sensitiveness  of  a  nature  guided  not 
by  rule,  but  by  its  own  immediate  impiilses  and  emotions. 
Latent  under  that  sensibility  we  divine  easily  the  presence  of  a 
certain  fiery  impetuosity  of  temperament,  a  nervous  system  sharp 
set  and  responsive  as  a  hair  trigger  to  the  faintest  touch,  and 
realise  the  man  as  a  perennial  source  of  an  exciting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  influence. 

But  to  this  there  is  something  else  to  be  added.  If  intense 
nervous  energy  is  the  chief  Arab  attribute,  the  instrument  with 
which  he  has  written  his  signature  in  history,  yet  everyone,  we 
imagine,  must  have  been  struck  by  a  certain  condition  inexorably 
!  attending  upon  this  energy  and  shadowing  it  in  its  progress 

^  through  the  world.  Everyone  must  have  noticed  that  this 

energy  is  after  all  a  barren  energy,  that  it  seems  powerless  to 
bear  fruit  or  accomplish  any  tangible  resiUts.  Miss  Bell  herself 
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is  struck  by  this.  She  feels,  what  all  must  feel  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  fitful  gusts  of  Arab  impulse,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  race  ever  accomplishing  anything  structural, 
whether  in  the  way  of  art  and  science  and  civilisation,  or  of  a 
permanent  government,  or  of  a  stable  and  settled  social  organisa¬ 
tion.  ‘  There  is  no  nation  of  Arabs.’  The  Arab  merchants  of 
the  towns  are  nearer  to  the  Turks  than  they  are  to  their  own 
brethren  of  the  desert.  Syria  itself  is  ‘  inhabited  by  Arabic- 
‘  speaking  races  all  eager  to  be  at  each  other’s  throats,  and  only 
‘  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  natural  desires  by  the  ragged, 

‘  half-fed  soldier  who  draws  at  rare  intervals  the  Sultan’s  pay.’ 
No  ordered  progression,  no  coherence  of  these  volatile  and 
eddying  human  particles,  seems  possible.  ‘  Of  what  value,’ 
asks  Miss  Bell,  half  scornfully,  half  sorrowfully,  ‘  are  the  pan- 
‘  Arabic  associations  and  the  inflammatory  leaflets  that  they 
‘  issue  from  foreign  printing  presses  ?  The  answer  is  easy — 

‘  they  are  worth  nothing  at  all.’  And  they  are  worth  nothing 
at  all,  at  least  to  the  Arab,  because,  even  were  they  to  add 
to  his  energy  and  hearten  him  for  fresh  contests  with  his  would- 
be  rulers,  or  even  enable  him  to  shake  himself  free  from  these 
and  declare  a  temporary  independence,  yet  they  never  can 
endow  the  Arab  character  with  that  constructive  instinct  and 
capacity  for  united  action  of  which  the  very  rudiments  are 
lacking  in  it. 

Add,  then,  to  unparalleled  energy  an  entire  want  of  the  con¬ 
structive  sense,  and  you  obtain  some  idea  of  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  the  sinister  effects  which  the  presence  of  the  Arab  invari¬ 
ably  produces.  There  is  no  country  which  Arabs  have  inhabited, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  run  their  course, 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  ruin  or  to  the  verge  of  it  by  their 
presence.  Such  a  country  is  Irak,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia, 
once  the  rival  in  fertility  of  Egypt,  now  little  better  than  a 
desert,  its  stately  cities  that  stood  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
palm  groves  obliterated  or  vaguely  indicated  by  a  few  crumbling 
ruins.  The  elaborate  system  of  canals,  which  once  distributed 
the  waters  of  its  two  parent  rivers  over  the  land,  have  fallen  in 
or  become  silted  up,  and  the  water  now  idly  evaporates  from 
stagnant  marshes.  The  sand  haus  eaten  up  the  arable  land,  and 
the  signs  of  human  occupation  and  of  a  prosperity  which  goes 
back  before  the  dawn  of  history  are  almost  wholly  blotted  out. 
It  is  from  the  Arab  occupation  that  this  ruin  dates.  The  power 
of  organisation  and  of  patient  co-operative  labour  necessary  to 
keep  in  working  order  the  vast  scheme  of  irrigation  on  which 
the  life  of  the  country  depended  were  qualities  wanting  in  the 
new  invaders.  The  scheme  ceased  by  degrees  to  work,  and  the 
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wind  and  the  sand  did  the  rest.  And  this  is  no  solitary  instance. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  Nile  distributes  its  water  automatically 
the  same  fate  would  long  ago  have  overtaken  Egypt,  as,  in  great 
measure,  it  has  overtaken  the  rest  of  North  Africa.  Of  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  a  brief  visit  to  Algeria,  this  thought  of 
the  fugitive  character  of  all  Arab  designs  and  the  inevitable 
association  of  the  race  with  ruin  and  decay  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Belloc  and  haunted  him  in  his 
travels  through  the  country.  The  relics  of  the  Roman  era 
survive  on  all  hands,  but  always  amid  desolation.  *  To  round  a 
‘  sandy  hill  without  trees  or  men,  and  to  come,  beyond  a  dry 
‘  watercourse,  upon  those  enormous  evidences  of  our  fore- 
‘  runners  and  their  energy,’  is  a  common  experience  of  the 
traveller.  They  exist  ‘  sometimes  in  the  desert,  nearly  always 
‘  in  a  solitude.  .  .  .  The  silence  and  the  loneliness  frame  them.’ 
We  know  well  who  were  the  architects  of  that  desolation,  that 
loneliness.  The  signs  that  never  fail  to  accompany  the  Arab 
attended  his  settlement  in  Algeria.  ‘  Gradually  the  wells 
‘  filled  ;  the  forests  were  felled  in  bulk  ;  none  were  replanted.  Of 
‘  the  olive  gardens,  the  stone  presses  alone  remain.  One  may 
‘  find  them  still  beneath  the  sand,  recalling  the  fat  of  oil.  But 
‘  there,  to-day,  not  a  spear  of  grass  will  grow,  and  the  Sahara 
‘  has  already  crept  in.’ 

But  Mr.  Belloc,  if  we  may  say  so,  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  this  kind  of  desolation  is  confined  to  the  country  in  which 
he  is  travelling.  ‘  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  mark  of  Barbary,’ 
he  says,  ‘  which  makes  it  a  scene  of  travel  different  from  all 
‘  others,  that  everywhere  the  huge  monuments  of  Rome  stand 
‘out  in  complete  desertion.’  Far  from  being  the  peculiar 
mark  of  Barbary,  this  association  of  past  greatness  and  stability 
and  order  with  present  emptiness  and  sterility  is  characteristic 
of  every  country  throughout  the  Near  East  where  Arab  rule, 
or  Arab  anarchy  rather,  has  succeeded  to  Roman  government. 
It  is  brought  home  to  us  vividly  by  Miss  Bell’s  descriptions, 
and  more  vividly  still  perhaps  by  her  camera.  Of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  lavishly  scattered  through  her  book  we  should  say  that 
at  least  half  were  of  ruins,  either  of  Byzantine  or  of  Roman  date. 
They  accompany  us  through  the  journey,  and  we  become  well 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  familiar  fluted  columns,  with  their 
Corinthian  capitals,  standing  by  ones  and  twos  among  heaped 
fragments  and  scattered  stones,  or  the  remains  of  walls  built  of 
the  unmistakable  accurately  jointed  blocks,  or  great  gateways 
leading  to  nowhere,  yet  still  enduring  with  the  awful  tenacity 
of  all  Roman  designs,  or  long  beams  of  entablature,  carved  with 
the  egg  and  dart,  strewn  upon  the  ground  with  branches  of 
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asphodel  growing  in  the  gaps  between.  The  wealth  of  these 
remains,  forming  a  veritable  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ancient 
cities  through  which  we  journey  from  day  to  day,  testifies  un¬ 
mistakably  to  the  presence  here,  xmder  Rome’s  government, 
of  an  ample  and  settled  population.  Where  is  that  population 
now  ?  One  after  another,  we  turn  these  pictures  and  see, 
extending  on  all  sides  round  the  vestiges  of  ruined  stateliness, 
scenes  of  an  utter  desolation.  Sandy  untenanted  plains  and 
arid  stony  tracts,  empty  of  life  save  for  some  wa'ndering  goat¬ 
herd  with  his  few  lean  goats,  frame  ruin  after  ruin  instead  of  the 
irrigated  and  tilled  lands  that  once  encompassed  them.  Here, 
too,  ‘  not  a  spear  of  grass  will  grow.’  The  reader  who  has 
learnt  to  recognise  the  character  of  a  particular  race’s  handiwork 
will  not  need  the  sight  of  the  occasional  alert  and  hawk-eyed 
Bedouin,  sitting  on  his  mare  by  broken  wall  or  arch,  which 
these  photographs  sometimes  display  to  guess  the  author  of  so 
complete  a  desolation. 

We  cannot  here  stay  to  trace  the  steps  whereby  the  old  civili¬ 
sation  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  was  gradually 
obliterated.  The  process  dates  from  the  Arab  conquest  in  the 
seventh  century,and  the  root  of  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  profound, 
instinctive  repugnance  of  the  Arab  for  anything  in  the  nature  of 
habit,  routine,  a  settled  existence,  a  fixed  round  of  duties.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  interest  of  Miss  Bell’s  book  that  it  introduces  us  to 
this  instinct  in  its  immediate  operation  and  as  it  affects  the 
fortunes  of  the  tribes  to-day.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  typical 
conversation  over  the  coffee,  which  throws  light  on  the  position 
of  certain  tribes  of  the  Belka.  ‘  They  are  hard  pressed  by 
‘  encroaching  civilisation.  Their  summer  quarters  are  gradually 
‘  being  filled  up  with  fellahin,  and,  still  worse,  their  summer 
‘  watering  places  are  now  occupied  by  Circassian  colonists  settled 
‘by  the  Sultan  in  Eastern  Syria.’  The  Circassians,  it  seems, 
are  a  disagreeable  people  enough, 

‘but  industrious  and  enterprising  beyond  measure,  and  in  their 
daily  contests  with  the  Arabs  they  invariably  come  off  victors.’ 
Miss  Bell  adds  that,  ‘  to  judge  by  the  ruins,  it  will  be  possible,  as  it 
was  possible  in  past  centuries,  to  establish  a  fixed  population  all 
over  their  territory,  and  they  (the  Arabs)  will  have  to  choose 
between  themselves  building  villages  and  cultivating  the  ground  or 
retreating  to  the  East.’ 

The  conclusion  is  that  ‘  the  days  of  the  Belka  Arabs  are 
‘  numbered.’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Arabs  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
a  kind  of  wild  animal  which  must  needs  be  driven  from  its 
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haunts  by  the  presence  of  the  settled  habitations  and  occupations 
of  man.  Industry  and  enterprise  are  qualities  they  cannot 
participate  in.  If  it  is  a  question  of  building  cottages  and 
cultivating  the  ground  or  going,  they  must  go.  They  have 
brought  in  the  desert,  and  any  influence  that  threatens  the  deso¬ 
lation  they  have  introduced  threatens  their  own  existence.  De 
Vogiie  in  his  work  on  Central  Syria  arrives,  we  may  note,  at 
exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

‘  Quand,  par  suite  de  la  faiblesse  du  gouverneraent  turc  (he  says), 
les  tribus  envahissent  le  territoire  cultive,  la  population  et  la  culture 
disparaissent,  les  villages  abandonnes  tombent  en  mines,  les  champs 
se  couvrent  d’une  vegetation  parasite,  le  desert  gagne  :  le  jour  ou 
un  pouvoir  plus  fort  et  plus  soucieux  de  ses  vcritables  interets  aura 
succede  a  1’ administration  actuelle,  le  desert  reculera  devant  la 
civilisation.’ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  point  out  how,  all  along 
the  southern  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean,  throughout  Tripoh, 
Timisia  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  Algeria,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  same  effects  have  followed  the  Arab  occupation. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Spain,  so  often  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
capacity  of  Arab  civilisation,  a  closer  glance  reveals  the  fact 
that  their  civilisation  consisted  in  little  more  than  a  veneer  of 
Oriental  luxury,  unsupported  by  any  consciousness  of  national 
life,  relegated  to  a  narrow  comer  of  the  Continent  and  kept  in 
being  rather  by  the  constant  presence  and  pressure  of  outside 
danger  than  by  any  inherent  vitality  of  its  own.  In  the  same 
way  Sir  Charles  Eliot  in  his  history  of  the  East  Africa  Protec¬ 
torate  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  prolonged  Arab  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  introduced  nothing  of  durable  value,  and 
that  their  influence  has  been  intensely  anti-social  and  antago¬ 
nistic  to  all  peaceful  settlement.  In  one  form  of  industry  alone 
do  they  excel.  ‘  It  is  as  slave-owners  and  slave-traders  only  that 
‘  the  Arabs  have  cut  a  figure  in  East  Africa.’  Even  from  those 
mid-Saharan  oases,  subdued  during  the  last  few  years  by  French 
expeditionary  forces,  reports  of  the  same  general  character 
reach  us.  The  Berber  communities  among  these  oases,  like  the 
Druzes  of  the  Syrian  hills,  have  shown  themselves  not  without 
an  instinct  for  self-government,  and  their  assemblies  of  chiefs 
have  exercised  a  universally  accepted  and  so  to  speak  consti¬ 
tutional  authority.  Among  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  there 
exists  no  such  recognised  authority  ;  no  kind  of  law  and  order 
is  maintained,  and  government  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
individual  supremacy,  not  openly  acknowledged  but  surrepti¬ 
tiously  established  by  cabals  and  secret  intrigues  among  the 
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leaders.  The  accounts  of  these  petty  plots  and  counterplots 
precisely  correspond  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  method  of 
Arab  rule  in  Syria,  Spain  and  elsewhere.  That  rule  has  never 
been  based  on  any  intelligible  principle,  for  the  Arabs  in  all  ages 
appear  to  have  been  as  impatient  of  despotism  as  they  were 
incapable  of  evolving  any  scheme  of  a  rational  self-government 
of  their  own.  The  consequence  has  been  a  tendency  to  furious 
but  futile  risings  on  the  part  of  the  people,  risings  that  have 
achieved  perhaps  the  murder  of  a  favourite  or  the  massacre  of  a 
faction,  but  have  never  been  the  means  of  inaugurating  any  more 
logical  and  durable  governing  system ;  while  in  the  intervals 
of  such  risings  the  perpetual  plotting  and  intriguing  have  been 
carried  on  with  true  Oriental  subtlety  and  diligence,  and  the 
death  of  a  sovereign,  or,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  any  lesser  poten¬ 
tate,  was  usually  the  signal  for  a  silent  struggle  between  rival 
claimants,  in  which  the  dagger  and  the  poison  bowl  played  a 
recognised  part.  Each  petty  satrap  of  a  province  or  governor 
of  a  city  cherished  ambitions  which,  being  always  individual 
rather  than  national,  tended  inevitably  to  disintegrate  the 
empire.  Scarcely  had  the  original  conquests  been  effected  than 
this  inclination  to  dismemberment  showed  itself,  and  although 
the  empire  broke,  to  begin  with,  into  large  pieces,  and  Spain, 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  might  each  furnish  an  ample  sovereignty, 
yet  in  reality  the  same  dividing  influences  were  at  work  in  each 
fragment.  A  thousand  local  and  petty  schemes  were  forwarding 
dissolution,  and  each  separate  kingdom  might  be  likened  to 
some  moth-eaten  vesture  so  corroded  through  and  through  as  to 
be  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  at  a  touch. 

To  eke  out  the  significance  of  such  cursory  indications  as  we 
are  able  here  to  bring  forward  we  must  rely  necessarily  on  the 
results  of  the  reader’s  own  study  and  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  acceptability  of  the  idea  of  Arab  character  we  are  suggesting 
will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  it  fits  in  with  this  previous 
knowledge  and  is  corroborated  by  recollections  and  associations 
which  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  their  own  accord.  Much  of 
course  remains  to  be  said;  many  details  must  be  added  and 
qualifications  considered  before  such  a  sketch  as  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  could  pretend  to  completeness.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that,  however  elaborately  finished  and  shaded  such  a 
picture  might  become,  the  two  dominant  characteristics,  which 
would  always  give  it  individuality  among  a  whole  gallery  of 
figures,  would  be  those  two  to  which  we  have  directed  attention, 
namely  an  insatiable  nervous  energy  combined  with  an  entire 
lack  of  purpose.  The  energy  of  other  races  is  less,  but  it  is 
directed  to  definite  ends.  It  is  the  energy  of  the  mill-wheel 
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which  grinds  corn  and  fills  sacks.  The  energy  of  the  Arab  is  more, 
but  it  is  the  energy  of  the  storm-beaten  tree  whose  tossing  branches 
bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind  that  lashes  it, 
but  fulfil  no  kind  of  useful  function.  Nor  is  it  ever  difficult 
to  detect  and  recognise  the  working  of  this  spirit  in  human  affairs. 
Among  civilised  races,  indeed,  whose  minds  are  steadied  by  the 
action  of  reason,  the  influence  does  not  operate.  But  among  all 
primitive  and  semi-savage  races,  who  themselves  trust  to  blind 
passion  and  impulse,  but  whose  nature  on  this  side  is  far  duller 
and  slower  and,  in  the  emotional  sense,  stupider  than  the  Arab 
nature — among  all  such  races  the  Arab  is  a  natural  king  and 
leader,  and  his  ascendency  whenever  he  comes  in  contact  with 
them  is  always  instantly  apparent.  We  were  but  lately  turning 
the  pages  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard’s  ‘  East  African  Empire,’  in 
which  the  aspect  of  Arab  character  on  which  we  have  been 
insisting  is  amply  borne  out.  The  Arab  slave-trader,  we  are 
told,  usually  appears  among  the  native  tribes  alone  and  as  a 
friend,  and  by  the  superiority  of  his  weapons,  his  prowess  in 
arms,  and  the  superior  energy  and  initiative  of  his  character 
gradually  assumes  a  dominant  position,  and  from  being  the 
beau-ideal  of  the  savages,  who  imitate  his  dress  and  assume  his 
name  in  lieu  of  their  own,  he  becomes  the  leader  of  a  band  of  the 
more  adventurous  spirits  who  are  eager  to  enlist  imder  a  chief 
so  irresistible,  and  whom  he  proceeds  to  employ  in  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  slaves.  The  whole  process  is  an  apt  enough 
illustration  of  that  strange  ascendency  over  the  more  backward 
and  lethargic  races  which  the  Arabs  have  ever  possessed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  pass  to  legitimate  industry  needing  method, 
foresight  and  sagacity,  the  Arab  breaks  down  entirely.  Sir 
Frederick  emphasises  ‘  the  incapacity  of  the  Arab  as  a  trader 
*  or  labour  master,’  describes  his  ‘  insensate  ’  business  habits,  and 
agrees  with  Mackay  as  to  ‘  the  inability  of  the  Arab  to  compete 
‘  on  fair  terms  with  other  traders.’  That  personal  ascendency 
and  that  practical  incapacity  seem  the  ingredients  of  Arab 
action  in  all  ages.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand,  and,  however 
striking  an  impression  the  race  may  from  time  to  time  create, 
however  bold  may  be  its  designs  and  far-reaching  its  speculations 
and  irresistible  its  influence,  yet  all  this  outward  show  is  haunted 
and  dogged  by  a  profound  lack  of  coherence  and  mental  stability 
which  brings  all  its  enterprises  to  naught. 

Unstable  as  sand,  he  shall  not  excel !  To  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  desert  and  who  have  made  acquaintance  with 
the  influence  and  temperament,  so  to  speak,  which  emanate  from 
these  vast  abodes  of  emptiness,  the  force  exerted  by  the  Arab 
in  human  affairs  will  seem  identical  with  a  force  and  an  influence 
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of  nature’s  own.  They  will  think  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  as  the 
desert’s  emissaries,  full  of  its  own  spirit  and  carrying  out  its 
own  mission  of  disintegration  and  destruction.  The  stimulating, 
exciting  effect  of  the  desert  and  the  desert  climate,  its  power  to 
whet  and  sharpen  the  senses,  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 

‘  The  pureness  and  keenness  of  the  air,  and  the  wonderful  brilliance 
of  light  m  which  you  live,  and  which  seem  physically  to  invigorate 
and  sustain  you,  enhance  your  consciousness  and  sharpen  all  your 
faculties.  You  are  more  susceptible  to  the  least  impressions.  You 
see,  hear,  feel,  move  with  an  alertness  quite  new.  Every  sense  is 
strung  up,  as  it  were,  quicker,  livelier,  more  express  in  its  move¬ 
ments  than  heretofore.’ 

But  this  invisible  yet  palpable  influence,  what  is  it  but  the 
very  temperament  and  expression  which  you  read  in  the  glance 
and  walk  and  lineaments  of  the  Arab  at  your  side,  and  the  effects 
of  which  are  traceable  wherever  Arabs  have  left  their  mark  ? 
The  similitude  is  obvious  and  striking. 

‘  Drink  in  this  thin  scorching  air.  Can  you  not  feel  it  refining 
all  your  senses,  stirring  every  faculty  to  panther-Uke  alertness  ? 
This  is  that  desert  clan,  the  most  curious  and  terrible  of  forces,  of 
which  the  world  has  had  such  memorable  experience ;  when  the 
Saracen  hosts  gathered  for  their  rush,  and 

On  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Went  flying  all  abroad, 

this  was  the  stuff  they  were  full  of.  This  was  the  metal  of  their 
pasture.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  image  of  sterility  which  the  desert 
impresses  on  the  eye  must  needs  pass  on  into  the  mind  and 
character.  On  this  dead  landscape  no  thoughts  can  feed.  Nature 
is  engaged  upon  no  tasks  of  production,  and  the  progress  of  seasons 
is  unfelt  and  unrecorded.  All  is  at  a  standstill.  ‘  Here,  day  by 
‘  day  and  year  by  year,  everything  remains  almost  entirely  im- 
‘  changed.  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  we  see  invites  us  to 
‘  reason  forward  or  to  reason  back,  but  the  mind  is  left  in  idle 
‘  and  stationary  contemplation.’  If  we  admit  the  idea  of  natural 
influence  it  might  seem  inevitable  that  a  race  immemorially 
habituated  to  such  an  environment  should  become  inured  to 
sterility  and  lose  in  great  part  the  creative  and  progressive  in¬ 
stincts  which  have  impelled  others  forward. 

We  may  add  that  this  mode  of  considering  the  Arab  as  an 
embodiment  of  certain  natural  influences  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  what  in  his  history  is  genuine 
and  what  is  not.  So  much  has  been  done  in  his  name  !  He  has 
wandered  to  so  many  coimtries  and  has  mingled  and  inter- 
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married  with  other  races  and  forms  a  part  of  the  population 
of  so  many  cities  !  And  amid  these  surroimdings  the  fire  had 
gone  out  of  him,  his  effect  has  become  nil,  and  the  word  ‘  Arab  ’ 
applied  to  his  doings  is  a  word  of  no  meaning.  What,  then, 
does  this  imply  ?  It  implies  that  he  has  strayed  too  far  from  the 
source  of  Arab  vitality — from  the  desert,  that  is  to  say.  As  it 
is  with  people  standing  round  a  fire,  those  standing  near  are 
warmed  and  heated  through  and  those  further  off  become  colder 
and  more  cold  :  so  is  it  with  the  Arab  and  the  desert.  Those  of 
the  race  who  still  live  in  that  glare  and  imbibe  that  fiery  atmo¬ 
sphere  have  the  old  qualities  still,  the  old  restlessness  and  fiery 
energy,  the  old  magical  ascendency  over  duller,  more  backward 
races,  the  old  fickleness  and  impotence.  Those  who  have  wan¬ 
dered  far  from  such  conditions  by  degrees  become  Arab  in 
nothing  but  the  name.  The  whole  history  of  the  race  illus¬ 
trates  the  impossibility  of  divorcing  its  efficiency  from  the 
conditions  it  was  bred  under. 

And  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  it  is  to-day.  Most  of  the 
European  nations  are  aspiring,  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  other, 
to  restore  order  and  prosperity  to  those  countries  which  have 
suffered  the  usual  effects  of  Arab  occupation.  The  attempt  brings 
Europeans  into  contact  with  Arabs  at  many  points  and  arouses 
various  sorts  and  degrees  of  opposition  among  Arab  races, 
and  among  the  various  ensuing  conflicts  or  intrigues  it  must 
needs  be  of  the  first  moment  to  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is 
authentic  and  abiding  from  what  is  transitory  and  superficial.  We 
hear  less  about  pan-Islam  this  year  than  we  did  last,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  hear  less  about  Eg3q)tian  nationality  next  year  than  we 
do  this.  For  our  part,  remembering  all  that  Islam  has  done  in 
the  past  and  all  it  has  failed  to  do,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
its  most  significant  demonstrations  in  these  days,  those  which  are 
indicative  of  a  really  vital  and  permanent  energy  beneath  them, 
are,  for  example,  the  influence  of  the  secret  but  dangerous 
brotherhood  or  league  of  the  Senoussia  among  the  Saharan 
tribes,  or  the  war  that  smoulders  on  so  persistently  in  Southern 
Arabia,  or  the  propagation  of  the  Arab  faith  and  Arab  ascen¬ 
dency  by  missionaries  from  Mecca  through  Central  Africa, 
or  such  outbursts  of  fanaticism  as  that  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  driving  France  to  decisive  action  in  Morocco.  These 
it  is  which  are  the  genuine  manifestations  of  the  desert  spirit, 
which  are  capable  of  far-reaching  effects  and  are  worth  careful 
study  and  consideration.  In  greater  or  less  degree  they  are 
evidences  of  a  menace  which  the  desert  has  always  held,  which 
once  overshadowed  the  world,  and  which  yet,  though  shrunken 
and  diminished,  is  the  same  in  quality  as  it  always  was. 
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Art.  IX.— SANCTA  SANCTORUM. 

1.  Le  Tresor  du  Sancta  Sanctorum  :  Monuments  et  Memoires 

publics  par  VAcadt'mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 

Fondation  Eugene  Piot.  Ph.  Lauer.  Paris  :  1906. 

2.  Die  Kunstwerke  der  M iinsterkirche  zu  Essen.  G.«Humann. 

Diisseldorf :  1904. 

3.  Kunstschdtze  des  Aachener  Kaiserdomes.  S.  Beissel. 

Gladbach  :  1904. 

HOUGH  like  the  archives  of  courts  and  cities  the  sacred 
treasures  of  Europe  have  been  so  patiently  searched  that 
discoveries  of  moment  are  growing  rare  among  them,  they  still 
prove  fertile  in  surprises,  and  yield  unhoped  for  secrets  to  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  churches  with  their  guarded  shrines  and  sacristies 
have  still  their  unwritten  archives,  full  of  meaning  to  the  student 
of  the  arts ;  and  when  by  some  peculiar  fortune  these  forgotten 
monuments  of  a  past  age  are  brought  into  the  light,  it  is  before 
all  things  important  that  they  should  be  quickly  described, 
and  their  qualities  recorded  by  some  faithful  method  of  repro¬ 
duction.  For  they  are  not  like  manuscripts,  which  usually 
pass  into  accessible  places,  but  are  too  often  returned  forth¬ 
with  into  the  silence  and  obscurity  from  which  they  have  been 
withdrawn.  Nor  may  it  prove  an  easy  matter  even  for  the 
influential  inquirer  to  have  them  brought  out  again  for  further 
examination.  Ugolino’s  reliquary  at  Orvieto  is  protected 
by  many  locks,  of  which  many  dignitaries  hold  the  different 
keys ;  the  silk  fabrics  that  cover  the  remains  of  Charlemagne 
have  twice  been  removed  to  the  darkness  of  the  imperial  shrine. 
Religious  sentiment  and  zeal  for  the  arts  are  sometimes  in  antago¬ 
nism  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  things  are  best  preserved, 
and  though  the  authorities  of  the  Church  are  often  actuated 
by  the  second  motive,  they  naturally  give  the  first  precedence. 
There  must  be  times  when  they  shrink  from  exposing  to  curioixs 
eyes  even  the  outer  coverings  of  venerated  relics,  occasions 
when  the  most  scrupulous  inquirer  seems  tainted  with  the 
curiosity  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘  fingering  slave.’  But  when  we  chafe 
at  their  hesitations,  we  must  remember  that  in  rougher  centuries 
than  ours  the  religious  awe  which  makes  shrines  inaccessible  has 
kept  the  lanzkncchts  from  the  holy  places,  and  that  without  it 
little  would  have  now  survived  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  rather  when  ail  diflflculties  appear  to  have  been 
already  overcome  that  the  real  quarrel  of  the  archaeologist  with 
ecclesiastical  authority  begins  ;  it  is  when  access  is  freely  granted 
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that  disappointment  is  most  frequently  felt.  For  churches 
rarely  show  their  treasures  to  advantage.  Too  often  the  dim 
religious  light  of  the  sacred  building  is  all  that  penetrates  to  the 
treasure-chamber,  and  a  man  may  be  pardoned  if,  on  his  return 
out  of  that  tantalising  darkness,  his  gratitude  is  tempered  by 
other  feelings.  Let  anyone  think  of  the  sacristy  of  Monza,  with 
its  dusky  tupboards  and  hurrpng  sacristan  ;  or  of  the  treasure 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  so  imperfectly  exhibited  in  a  perpetual 
twilight ;  or  of  other  churches  in  Glermany  and  France,  or 
wherever  else  the  fine  handiwork  of  the  past  pays  by  invisibility 
the  debt  of  its  preservation,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  yielding 
at  least  to  a  momentary  impatience.  Fortunately,  the  Retro¬ 
spective  Exhibition  comes  at  intervals  to  give  the  photographer 
his  chance,  and  keeps  the  vanished  marvels  of  Diisseldorf  and 
Paris  still  in  some  measure  before  our  eyes.  Photography 
has  served  no  branch  of  archaeology  so  well  as  that  which  is 
concerned  with  these  fugitive  monuments  of  Christian  art. 
By  its  aid  such  famous  treasures  as  those  of  Essen  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  have  in  recent  years  for  the  first  time  received  their 
full  documentary  value,  and  within  the  last  twelve  months  it 
has  rendered  a  still  more  conspicuous  service.  It  has  revealed 
to  us  the  whole  secret  of  the  most  impenetrable  shrine  in  the 
Christian  world,  a  place  so  long  inviolate  that  it  had  acquired 
something  of  the  mystery  which  gathers  about  sunken  or  buried 
treasure,  and  inevitably  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  chapel  of  the  old  Lateran  palace,  formerly  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence  in  paUuio,  but  now  for  many  centuries 
known  as  the  Sancta  Sanctorum.  Its  interior  dimly  seen  through 
gratings  at  the  top  of  the  Scala  Santa,  its  exterior  so  hugged  by 
modem  structures  as  to  be  hardly  seen  at  all,  the  mediaeval 
building  seems  altogether  apart  from  the  stress  and  sound  of  life, 
withdrawn  into  an  oceanic  calm,  like  an  atoll  within  the  defences 
of  its  reef.  There  for  centuries  a  wonderful  hoard  of  relics 
had  enjoyed  the  silence  of  things  sacrosanct  almost  within 
the  sound  of  the  Roman  traffic,  such  an  immunity  as  the  oldest 
treasures  of  kings  have  seldom  found  from  the  days  of  Rhampsi- 
nitus  imtil  now.  The  ages  have  seen  royal  crowns  melted  down, 
and  the  very  tiara  of  a  Pope  given  in  pledge  ;  other  sanctuaries 
have  been  violated  by  revolutions  or  crusades  ;  but  here  was  a 
hoard  which  had  outlived  the  most  furious  storms  in  the  security 
of  things  forgotten  and  out  of  mind. 

An  authentic  tradition  recorded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  John 
the  Deacon  ascribed  the  ancient  cypress  chest  or  area  cypressina 
known  to  stand  beneath  the  altar  of  the  chapel  to  the  time  of 
Leo  III.  (a.u.  795-816) ;  and  the  account  by  that  writer  of  the 
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relics  there  deposited  seemed  to  suggest  that  among  its  contents 
might  be  found  things  of  a  yet  more  venerable  age.  Down  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  clear  that 
additions  were  made  to  the  store,  and  that  certain  venerated 
objects  were  frequently  taken  out  to  be  carried  in  procession  or 
to  avert  perils  which  threatened  the  city  ;  but  while  the  Popes 
were  in  exile  at  Avignon  the  place  remained  in  almost  perfect 
seclusion.  When  the  Babylonian  captivity  began,  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Pope  took  with  him  all  his  other  treasures,  but  left  this 
shrine  intact ;  and  before  the  retmn  of  his  successor  to  Rome 
the  spot  had  already  so  grown  in  established  sanctity  that  it 
became  more  and  more  inaccessible  even  to  well-accredited 
pilgrims.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  relics,  if  not  augmented, 
were  perhaps  seldom  disturbed,  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  which  followed,  Leo  X.  examined  the  contente  of  the 
chest  and  exposed  them  for  some  time  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  some  of  the  reliquaries  may 
have  suffered  the  damage  by  which  their  value  has  been  im¬ 
paired  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  have  escaped  in  a  wonderful 
manner  from  loss  and  mutilation.  Since  that  time,  that  is  to  say 
for  about  four  hundred  years,  the  relics  have  neither  been  touched 
nor  seen  ;  the  heavy  doors  that  inclose  the  area  have  never 
moved  on  their  hinges ;  the  locks  of  the  massive  iron  grating 
within  which  these  themselves  are  contained  have  not  been 
opened.  The  very  keys  were  lost,  for  it  seemed  that  they  could 
never  again  be  required  to  perform  their  office.  The  relics 
which  had  survived  the  turbulence  of  the  earlier  centuries,  the 
factions  of  the  Roman  barons,  the  revolution  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  the  stem  repressions  of  Brancaleone,  lay  undisturbed 
while  Rienzi  indulged  his  dream,  while  the  Borgia  reigned  in  the 
Vatican,  while  Julius  II.  and  Michelangelo  pursued  their  con¬ 
quests  over  different  worlds.  Undispersed  when  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  sacked  Rome,  they  were  lying  in  the  same  dust  when 
Garibaldi  marched  through  the  Porta  Pia.  Against  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  their  inviolability  the  Popes  themselves  were  powerless. 
It  is  said  that  Pius  IX.  went  down  to  the  Lateran  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  opening  the  chest,  but  whether  it  was 
that  others  dissuaded  him,  or  that  the  religio  lod  was  too 
strong,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  last  moment  he  refrained,  and 
returned  without  fulfilling  his  desire.  Giovanni  Battista  de 
Rossi,  the  founder  of  Christian  archaeology,  was  never  suffered 
to  look  upon  the  things  that  lay  behind  these  bars.  Except 
that  he  probably  entered  the  chapel  and  stood  a  few  paces 
nearer  to  the  altar,  he  saw  no  more  than  any  other  visitor  who 
gazes  with  curious  eyes  at  an  altar  grated  like  a  prison  window. 
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It  seemed  as  if  our  age  of  inquiry  was  destined  to  know  no 
more  of  the  area  of  Leo  than  earher  and  less  inquisitive  cen* 
tunes,  when  a  fortunate  chance  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of 
an  almost  abandoned  hope.  A  learned  Jesuit  was  writing 
upon  the  history  of  St.  Agnes,  and  it  became  of  importance 
to  know  whether  the  head  of  the  saint  was  really  in  the  chest 
or  not.  To  him  permission  was  at  length  granted  to  open  the 
long-closed  doors,  and  on  April  12,  1903,  in  the  presence  of 
Carfmal  Satolli,  the  locks  were  broken  open  and  the  contents 
exposed  to  view.  They  lay  there  apparently  in  no  great  order, 
reliquaries  of  bronze  and  silver,  crystal  phials  and  pyxes  of 
ivory,  contrasting  in  their  perfect  preservation  with  the  dust 
of  perished  fabrics  and  of  disintegrated  human  bones.  The 
relics  of  St.  Agnes  were  duly  found  among  them  and  carefully 
examined ;  but  these  were  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  their 
place,  and  no  account  of  the  other  contents  was  published. 
The  charm,  however,  had  now  been  broken  ;  hopes  were  aroused 
that  the  old  ban  might  be  removed  ;  and  in  1905  another  learned 
Jesuit,  Father  Grisar  of  Munich,  obtained  access  to  the  relics, 
which  he  was  now  permitted  to  photograph.  But  still  no 
accounts  of  them  and  above  all  no  illustrations  were  given  to  the 
world ;  and  in  1906  people  began  to  grow  impatient  over  the 
delay.  M.  Philippe  Lauer,  who  as  a  member  of  the  French 
school  at  Rome  had  done  meritorious  work  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Lateran,  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  ob¬ 
tain  permission  to  examine  the  objects  on  his  own  account,  and 
have  them  photographed  once  more.  The  final  result  of  his 
labours  is  now  accessible  in  a  fully  illustrated  monograph  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  from 
which  the  illustrations  here  given  have  been  taken.*  The 
things  thus  revealed  are  of  extraordinary  interest.  Though  not 
so  venerable  as  the  Buddhist  reliquaries  deposited  in  the  stupas 
of  India  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  cases  of  these 
Christian  relics  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
arts,  for  their  ornament  is  richer  and  their  materials  are  far 
more  various.  The  oldest  of  them  can  boast  an  antiquity  of 
some  fourteen  hundred  years,  having  perhaps  been  made  before 
Augustine  had  left  Rome  for  England,  while  even  the  more 
recent  are  almost  as  old  as  Westminster  Abbey. 

♦  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  M.  Lauer’s 
first  account.  Father  Grisar  began  to  issue  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  ‘  Civilt4  Cattolica  ’  for  1906.  They  are  of  great  interest  and 
replete  with  ecclesiological  learning,  but  not  so  finely  illustrated 
and);les8  exhaustive  froin  the  point  of  view  of  art  history  than  the 
monograph  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
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Before  attention  is  drawn  to  those  things  which  seem  to  us  to 
possess  a  special  interest,  we  may  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  remaining  objects,  for  the  character  of  the  treasure  as  a 
whole  reflects  in  a  notable  w’ay  the  artistic  history  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs.  Most  of  them  are  cases  or  boxes  for  relics 
of  various  dates,  forms,  and  materials,  and  seven  of  the  nine 
metal  examples  are  of  silver.  The  oldest  of  these  is  an  oval 
box  with  a  convex  lid  ornamented  with  embossed  figures  ;  on  the 
top  is  a  large  jewelled  cross  flanked  by  angels  on  the  sides,  busts 
of  our  Lord  and  six  Apostles  in  medallions.  This  box  closely 
resembles  in  form  and  style  one  found  not  very  many  years  ago 
in  Algeria  (in  the  ancient  province  of  Numidia),  and  presented 
by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  to  Leo  XIII.  It  has  also  affinities  with 
other  early  silver  caskets  at  Grado  and  in  the  Louvre,  and  its 
date  is  quite  possibly  the  fifth  century.  The  next  two  silver 
cases  were  m^e  to  contain  the  two  crosses  here  illustrated, 
and  are  also  ornamented  with  embossed  figures.  The  case  of 
the  enamelled  cross  which  will  shortly  be  discussed  is  a  rect¬ 
angular  box  having  on  the  sides  the  same  scenes  as  those  depicted 
on  the  cross  itself,  and  probably  copied  from  them,  though  on 
one  end  the  Lamb  and  the  Four  Evangelists’  symbols  are  added. 
On  the  top,  our  Lord  is  seen  seated  on  a  throne  between  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  above  whom  are  two  busts  of  angels.  The 
style  of  the  work  suggests  the  Carlovingian  period ;  while  the 
monogrammatic  form  given  to  the  wards  of  St.  Peter’s  keys, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Evangelists’  symbols,  almost  if  not 
quite  unknown  in  contemporary  Byzantine  art,  suggest  that  the 
box  is  of  Western  workmanship.  The  case  containing  the 
jewelled  cross  (Plate  II.)  is  itself  cruciform,  and  covered  with 
a  number  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  after  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  Round  the  central  scene  upon  the  lid  is  the  inscription 
PASCHALIS  EPISCOPUS  FIERI  lUSSIT,  which  probably 
refers  to  Paschal  1.  (817-824).  The  inscription  gives  us  a 
definite  date,  and  though  there  are  differences  of  detail,  we  may 
consider  that  these  two  cases  are  of  very  much  the  same  period. 
Of  the  remaining  four  silver  boxes,  one  is  of  Byzantine  work  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  rectangular,  with  embossed  figures 
of  Saints  on  the  sides,  each  accompanied  by  his  name.  On  the 
lid  is  an  interesting  panel  in  cloisonne  enamel  representing  the 
scene  known  in  Byzantine  art  as  the  Deesis,  that  is  to  say,  Christ 
between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist :  the  three  figures 
are  surrounded  by  a  border  of  medallions,  all  formerly  containing 
enamelled  busts  of  Apostles  and  Saints,  of  which  only  three 
now  remain.  The  box  contains  a  head  said  to  be  that  of  St. 
Praxcd,  and  is  corded  and  scaled  with  the  ‘  fisherman’s  ring  ’  of 
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Nicholas  III.  (1277-1281).  The  impression  represents  a  figure 
fishing  with  a  rod,  which  is  an  early  Christian  t)rpe  and  quite 
distinct  from  later  examples  which  represent  two  Apostles  draw¬ 
ing  up  their  net  into  a  boat. 

The  next  reliquary  is  an  oval  box  with  engraved  busts  of 
Christ  and  of  Apostles  with  their  names  in  Greek,  the  whole 
on  a  groundwork  of  nielloed  vine-scrolls.  It  also  appears  to  be 
Byzantine  work,  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains 
a  relic  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  it  has  a  general  resemblance 
in  the  style  of  its  ornamentation  to  the  Saracenic  metal-work 
of  the  same  period.  The  box  containing  the  head  of  St.  Agnes 
is  plain  and  of  rectangular  form,  with  an  inscription  of  Honorius 
III.  (1216-1227)  on  the  cover.  The  last  box  of  the  group  is  also 
plain,  but  with  a  sliding  lid.  It  contains  the  relic  of  the  sandals 
of  Christ,  and  a  very  beautiful  silk  textile  with  the  Annunciation, 
which  will  be  mentioned  below.  Two  other  metal  boxes  were  of 
copper  or  bronze.  The  first  is  an  oval  box  decorated  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  about  the  twelfth  century,  with  engraved  busts 
of  the  Evangelists  on  the  sides  and  the  Crucifixion  on  the  top : 
it  contained  bones,  fragments  of  textiles,  and  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  wax  Agnus  Dei  in  existence.  The  second  was  a 
plain  tinned  box,  containing  two  wooden  panels  with  painted 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  unlabelled  bones  wrapped 
in  an  early  silk  textile  representing  Samson  and  the  lion,  and 
labelled  relics  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome. 

In  ivory  there  is  a  cylindrical  pyxis,  pagan  work  of  about 
the  fourth  century,  with  a  Bacchic  scene  in  relief,  the  t3q)e 
being  that  of  the  Roman  jewel-box  which  Christians  adopted 
for  use  as  reliquary  or  pyx ;  and  a  flat  panel,  probably  the 
sliding  lid  of  a  box  like  a  Roman  money-box,  carved  with  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  in  the  style  of  the  early  sixth  century. 
Among  other  ivory  caskets  two  are  important.  The  first  is  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  twelfth  century,  cylindrical,  and  similar  to  one 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne.  It  has  a 
Cufic  inscription  round  the  lid,  and  contains  an  interesting 
little  rock-crystal  vase  of  oriental  fashion,  with  a  pyramidal 
cover  and  gold  mounts,  in  which  are  a  hair  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  a  tooth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  label 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  second  is  a  rectangular  box 
of  smooth  white  ivory,  painted  with  a  peacock  and  other  birds, 
and  moimted  in  gilt  bronze.  It  is  of  the  Siculo-Arabian  type, 
known  from  niunerous  examples,  and  well  represented  at  South 
Kensington.  It  contains  sachets  of  relics,  and  its  date  is  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  are  besides  about  a  dozen  boxes 
of  cedar  and  other  woods,  some  painted,  others  plain,  mostly 
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containing  relics ;  a  number  of  glass  phials,  and  various  mis¬ 
cellaneous  objects.  We  must  also  briefly  notice  the  labels, 
chiefly  of  parchment,  in  which  the  relics  are  described,  and  the 
pieces  of  manuscripts  in  which  some  of  them  were  wrapped. 
The  descriptions  are  written  in  hands  of  various  periods  between 
the  sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  none  appearing  to  be  of 
a  later  date  ;  and  the  great  majority  are  in  Latin.  In  one  case 
a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  of  Livy  (Book  xxxiv.  37),  dating 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  has  been  used  'for  labels ; 
but  as  a  rule  such  fragments  served  as  wrappers.  One  is  from 
a  musical  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century ; 
three  others  are  parts  of  letters  of  similar  date,  two  addressed 
to  Pope  Gelasius  11.  There  are  two  fragments  of  papyrus. 

This  summary  review  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  shows 
that  the  reliquaries  by  the  style  of  their  art,  and  the  labels  by  the 
hands  in  which  they  are  written,  confirm  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum.  There  appears  to  be  nothing,  or  at 
any  rate  nothing  of  any  importance,  later  in  date  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Everything  therefore 
belongs  to  the  years  of  struggle  and  adversity  when  Rome  was 
fighting  for  her  pride  of  place  with  enemies  without  and  enemies 
within — with  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards  beyond  her  walls,  and 
with  the  lawless  nobles  in  her  streets  who  feared  neither  God 
nor  His  vicegerent  upon  earth.  The  Exarchs  came  and  went ; 
Popes  fled  from  the  ungovernable  city ;  there  was  but  an  inter¬ 
lude  of  peace  when  the  Frank  held  his  aegis  over  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  It  was  inevitable  that  at  such  times  the  arts  should 
eke  out  a  mean  existence,  and  that  the  Romans  should  receive 
from  foreign  hands  the  work  which  they  could  no  longer  produce 
with  their  own.  They  borrowed  from  the  Greek  immigrants 
within  their  gates,  from  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
from  the  Franks,  from  the  Arabs,  from  anyone  able  to  satisfy 
their  narrow  artistic  needs.  Of  the  penury  and  dependence  of 
this  long  period  the  treasure  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  affords 
fresh  and  confirmatory  evidence. 

We  may  now  direct  attention  to  those  objects  which  possess 
peculiar  significance  for  the  history  of  the  industrial  arts,  the 
two  remarkable  crosses  reproduced  in  the  illustrations,  and  the 
figured  silk  textiles  in  which  many  of  the  relics  were  wrapped. 
The  crosses  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  antiquity,  and  must 
henceforward  rank  with  the  Cross  of  Justin  in  the  sacristy  of 
St.  Peter’s,  for  it  seems  probable  that  both  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  that  one  or  both  may  have 
been  carried  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  Pope  Stephen’s  peni¬ 
tential  processions  when  the  Lombard  Aistulf  was  threatening 
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the  city.  Older  than  Charlemagne,  with  whom  the  mediaeval 
period  begins,  they  come  to  us  as  it  were  from  beneath  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  wotild  appear  that  the  subject  of  the  first  Plate,  a  reliquary- 
cross  about  ten  inches  high,  and  made  of  gold  covered  with 
Gospel  scenes  in  cloisonne  enamel,  is  certainly  that  mentioned 
by  John  the  Deacon  as  crux  de  smalt o  picto,  infra  quam  est  crux 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ;  and  it  is  thought  that  beneath  the 
thick  coating  of  resinous  substance  which  half  fills  the  interior, 
the  relic  itself  may  still  lie  concealed.  The  substance  is  the 
balsam  with  which  the  relic  was  regularly  covered  upon  the 
feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  ;  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  this  side  of  the  reliquary,  now  bare  and  hollow,  was  once 
covered  by  the  jewelled  plates  of  gold  which  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  uppermost  surface.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period 
this  part  of  the  cross  was  abstracted  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  its 
high  intrinsic  value  must  ultimately  have  proved  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  scenes  represented  in  enamel  are  as  follows  :  on  the  upper 
limb,  the  Annunciation  and  the  Visitation ;  on  the  arms,  the 
Journey  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  on  the 
lower  limb  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  and  the  Baptism ; 
in  the  centre,  the  Nativity.  Now,  without  entering  into  tedious 
iconographical  details,  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  style  in 
which  these  scenes  are  treated  is  very  early,  and  only  com¬ 
parable  to  that  seen  in  the  ivory  carvings  and  other  monuments 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  made  or  inspired  by  the  Christian  East.  The  scenes  show 
the  influence  of  those  Apocryphal  Gospels  which  began  to  affect 
Christian  art  from  the  fourth  century  onwards,  and  afforded  to 
the  artists  of  the  day  so  welcome  an  addition  to  their  limited 
stock  of  subjects.  For  by  introducing  events  unknown  to  the 
canonical  books,  and  by  enriching  those  already  accepted  with 
fresh  and  various  episodes,  they  gave  a  wider  scope  to  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  lent  variety  to  the  simple  motives  of  earlier  times. 
The  writers  of  the  Apocryphal  books  set  upon  the  simple  warp 
of  the  Gospel  story  the  rich  and  intricate  embroidery  so  dear  to 
the  peoples  of  the  East ;  signs  and  wonders  accompanied  each 
event ;  angels  intervened  at  every  turn  ;  and  with  all  this  the 
domestic  details  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Family  were  represented 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  picture.  In  the  cross  before  us  we 
see  the  effect  of  this  new  teaching.  The  ox  and  the  ass,  of  which 
the  Evangelists  say  nothing,  look  over  the  back  of  the  crib. 
Not  Joseph,  but  an  angel,  leads  to  Bethlehem  the  ass  upon  which 
Mary  sits  ;  another  angel  stands  upon  the  bank  of  Jordan  ready 
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to  clothe  the  Christ  when  he  comes  up  out  of  the  stream.  It  is 
already  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Legend,  voluble  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  elaborated  and  curious  fancies.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  the  uncertainties  of  a  transitional  period  which  has  not  yet 
subjected  iconography  to  a  Median  and  Persian  law.  Neither 
the  Virgin  nor  the  angels  are  always  nimbed  ;  the  angel  present 
at  the  Baptism  is  wingless,  and  without  the  companion  or  com¬ 
panions  who,  from  the  sixth  century,  are  associated  with  him  in 
his  service.  Such  treatment  suggests  that  this  cross  must  not 
be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the  sixth  century,  though  a 
single  detail  seems  at  first  sight  to  tell  against  so  early  a  date. 
This  is  the  introduction  into  the  Nativity  scene  of  the  nurses 
washing  the  Child,  an  addition  which  cannot  be  directly  traced 
to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  has  hitherto  been  identified  with 
a  more  definitely  ‘  Byzantine  ’  period.  But  fresh  discoveries  arc 
constantly  compelling  the  revision  of  such  iconographical  rules. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Constantine  bowl,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  sarcophagus  from  Konia  at  Berlin,  broke  down  the  old 
theories  about  the  nimbus  and  established  the  existence  of  the 
cruciform  variety  about  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  accepted 
date.  We  believe  that  this  enamelled  cross  may  in  like  manner 
prove  that  the  episode  under  discussion  is  considerably  older 
than  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  Had  this  cross  belonged  to  a 
later  period,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  some  scene  or  symbol 
connected  with  the  Passion  or  the  Resurrection,  such  as  we  see 
upon  Byzantine  enamelled  crosses  to  which  as  early  a  date  as 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  has  been  attributed.  Even  the 
cross  of  Justin  has  the  symbolic  lamb  ;  but  here  there  is  no 
more  than  the  pilgrim  might  have  seen  on  the  mosaics  of  the 
Holy  Places,  after  Constantine  and  Helen  had  made  them  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  world.  The  outline  of  our  cross  with  its 
slightly  expanding  ends  is  that  which  appears  almost  from  the 
time  when  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Passion  was  first  repre¬ 
sented  in  art ;  it  has  been  derived  by  Professor  Ainalov  from 
that  of  the  cross  which  Constantine  set  up  on  Golgotha,  and  was 
henceforward  adopted  throughout  all  Christendom.  We  find 
it,  for  example,  in  the  mosaics  of  St.  Pudenziana  at  Home,  in 
the  crosses  of  Justin  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  of  Agilulf  at  Monza,  in 
those  represented  on  early  Teutonic  brooches,  and,  to  quote  an 
example  from  our  own  country,  in  the  pectoral  cross  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Durham.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  form  first  became  popular  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  there  is 
nothing  far-fetched  in  the  supposition  that  the  cross  of  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum,  like  the  famous  ampullee  at  Monza,  may  have 
been  sent  to  Italy  as  a  gift  and  a  memorial  from  the  cradle  of 
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the  Christian  religion.  The  enamelled  inscription  which  runs 
round  its  sides  seems  if  anything  in  favour  of  such  an  hypothesis ; 
for  though  the  letters  are  Latin,  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  make 
no  obvious  sense.  The  two  phrases  regina  mundi  and  {v)exiUum 
crucis,  suggesting  early  hymns,  are  clear ;  so  are  the  words 
episcopi  and  {Pas)chaUs ;  but  the  other  letters  seem  to  belong 
to  misunderstood  or  incomplete  words,  and  several  are  upside 
down,  as  if  the  craftsman  were  struggling  with  an  unfamiliar  lan¬ 
guage.  The  probability  of  an  extreme  antiquity  and  an  oriental 
origin  has  a  most  interesting  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of 
cloisonne  enamelling,  a  point  to  which  we  shall  revert  below ; 
meanwhile,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  early  date  which  upon 
general  grounds  we  are  provisionally  disposed  to  accept,  renders 
the  identification  of  this  cross  with  one  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Liber 
‘  Pontificalis  ’  perfectly  possible.  A  passage  quoted  by  both 
M.  Lauer  and  Father  Grisar  relates  that  Sergius  I.  (687-701) 
found  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s  a  discoloured 
silver  box,  in  which  lay,  upon  a  silken  cushion,  a  cross  richly 
set  with  precious  stones.  The  Pope  removed  the  gemmed 
front,  found  the  relic  intact  within,  and  subsequently  trans¬ 
ferred  the  whole  to  the  Lateran.  The  evidence  upon  which  the 
identification  rests  is  not  perhaps  very  complete,  but  the  age  of 
the  cross  does  not  contradict  it,  though  the  present  silver  case 
cannot  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Sergius.  The  two  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  treasure  are  tempted  to  go  further  and  recognise 
the  enamelled  cross  in  one  associated  by  the  ‘  Liber  Pontificalis  ’ 
with  the  name  of  Symmachus  (498-514).  Perhaps  even  this  is 
not  impossible. 

The  second  cross  chosen  for  illustration  is  also  mentioned  hy 
John  the  Deacon,  and  in  his  time  was  said  to  contain  a  relic  of 
the  Circumcision.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  enamelled 
example,  and  is  intrinsically  the  most  valuable  object  in  the 
chest,  being  formed  of  gold  plates  enriched  with  stones  of  great 
size,  between  which  are  set  numerous  pearls.  In  the  centre  is 
a  large  amethyst,  and  next  to  this,  on  each  arm,  a  plasma  or 
mother  of  emerald  ;  beyond  the  plasma,  at  the  end  of  each  liinh, 
is  again  an  amethyst ;  beyond  each  amethyst,  two  smaller 
plasmas  set  diagonally.  In  the  re-entrant  angles  of  the  cross 
appear  to  be  four  great  pearls  (?),  while  smaller  pearls  are  placed 
in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  three  between  the  larger  stones.  Round 
the  whole  cross  runs  a  border  of  inlaid  red  glass  pastes,  forming 
a  continuous  arcading ;  while  green  pastes  of  a  similar  kind 
form  a  step-pattern  surrounding  the  central  amethyst.  The 
edges  of  the  cross  are  finished  by  a  narrow  pearled  border  of 
gold,  and  the  sides  are  of  open-work,  the  design  forming  two 
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parallel  bands  of  half  acanthus  leaves.  The  back  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  pains  taken  to  give  the  stones 
upon  the  front  the  full  advantage  of  transmitted  light.  It  is 
only  partially  covered  by  gold  plates,  which  merely  formed  a 
bonier  following  the  outline,  and  leaving  the  middle  of  each 
limb  open.  We  use  the  past  tense  advisedly,  because  most  of 
these  plates  have  been  wrenched  away  from  three  of  the  arms, 
possibly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  only  one  is  now  perfect. 
The  large  stones  of  the  front  are  thus  seen  to  be  set  a  jour  in 
apertures  cut  out  of  their  gold  plate,  so  that,  if  the  cross  were 
suspended  or  carried,  the  light  could  reach  them  from  both  sides. 
The  gold  borders  of  the  back  are  ornamented  with  filigree  of 
simple  design,  as  also  is  an  oval  central  medallion  corresponding 
to  the  great  amethyst  of  the  front.  It  remains  to  add  that  this 
amethyst  covers  the  lid  of  a  small  cavity  in  which  is  now  a 
second  rehc  of  the  true  cross.  The  lid  is  opened  by  a  ring  visible 
in  the  illustration  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  without  close 
examination  whether  this  arrangement  is  contemporary  with  the 
object  itself. 

What  is  the  date  of  this  sumptuous  example  of  the  ancient 
goldsmith’s  art  ?  Father  Grisar  would  carry  it  back  to  the 
fifth  or  even  to  the  fourth  century ;  M.  Lauer  would  associate 
it  with  Charlemagne,  though  he  rightly  notes  certain  resemblances 
to  the  wonderful  crosses  of  the  Lombard  kings  in  the  treasury 
of  Monza  Cathedral.  It  seems  to  us  that  M.  Lauer  is  here  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  when  he  seeks  analogies  amongst  the  gold¬ 
smiths’  work  of  the  Franks.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  go  so 
far  to  discover  the  real  authors  of  this  splendid  cross.  Exca¬ 
vations  in  recent  years  at  Castel  Trosino  and  Nocera  Umbra 
have  brought  to  fight  an  extraordinary  number  of  gold  jewels 
and  ornamented  weapons,  now  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  at  Rome.  These  objects  were  clearly 
made  by  a  barbaric  people  refined  by  their  Italian  environment, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  represent  the  best 
traditions  of  Ostrogothic  art.  The  filigree  upon  many  of  the 
brooches  from  these  cemeteries  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
upon  the  back  of  the  cross,  and  they  have  the  ornamentation  of 
inlaid  glass  pastes,  which  the  Goths  were  the  first  Teutonic 
people  to  adopt.  Filigree  almost  identical  in  character  is 
found  upon  the  comb  ‘  of  Theodefinda  ’  at  Monza,  an  object 
belonging  to  the  same  art,  and  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded 
as  Lombard.  The  book-cover  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  same 
place  is  freely  enriched  with  borders  of  similar  red  glass,  as 
are  the  fragments  of  golden  armour  at  Ravenna,  traditionally 
associated  with  Theodoric.  The  votive  crosses  at  Monza  have 
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upon  their  fronts  cabochons  similarly  applied  ;  but,  the  later 
example,  that  of  Berengar,  shows  evident  signs  of  an  art  in 
decadence,  and  even  that  of  Agilulf  does  not  look  quite  so  early 
as  ours.  For  in  the  example  before  us  the  stones  placed  diagon¬ 
ally  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  resemble  the  cylindrical 
plasma  beads  worn  on  necklaces  in  late  Roman  times,  and  we 
should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that,  if  closely  examined,  they 
would  prove  to  be  actually  pierced.  Such  beads  were  probably 
still  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  to  which  period  we  are  incUned  to  attribute 
the  cross.  The  open-work  acanthus  on  the  sides  is  no  bar  to  such 
an  attribution,  for  the  motive  itself  is  one  which  was  early 
adopted  from  late  classical  models  ;  while  as  for  the  arcading  of 
round  arches,  is  it  not  found  on  one  of  the  Visigothic  votive 
crowns  made  as  far  away  as  Spain  ?  Quite  possibly  our  cross, 
which  is  too  large  to  be  worn  on  the  person,  and  was  clearly 
intended  to  be  exposed  to  light  on  both  sides,  was  originally 
made  to  be  suspended  over  the  altar  from  a  votive  crown  hke 
those  of  Guanazar. 

The  silk  textiles  in  which  many  relics  were  wrapped  illustrate 
both  the  two  main  classes  into  which  the  subjects  upon  these 
early  fabrics  may  be  divided — the  group  with  hunting  scenes 
or  conventional  animals,  and  that  with  figure  subjects  of  a 
classical  or  religious  character.  The  ‘  Liber  Pontificalis  ’  and 
other  records  of  the  period  comprised  between  the  eighth  and 
eleventh  centuries  are  full  of  references  to  the  rich  coloured  silk 
textiles,  holoserica,  or  whole  silk,  and  tramoserica  or  half-silk, 
used  as  altar  coverings  or  hangings,  and  frequently  presented 
to  churches  by  Popes  and  Bishops.  From  the  descriptions 
which  recur  with  a  certain  monotony  of  repetition,  we  learn 
that,  although  some  of  the  inwoven  designs  were  Christian, 
the  greater  part  were  of  another  origin — lions,  gryphons,  and 
eagles  confronted  in  the  heraldic  oriental  fashion  with  the  ‘  sacred 
‘  tree  ’  between  them,  or  mounted  hunters  pursuing  hons  after 
the  Persian  style,  most  of  these  designs  being  inclosed  in  rot  v. 
or  circular  medallions.  These  rotir,  are  really  a  network  of 
interlaced  circles  which  cover  the  whole  stuff,  as  they  cover  the 
surface  of  many  early  mosaic  pavements  and  the  vaults  of  the 
ambulatory  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Costanza  at  Rome,  where  the 
designs  suggest  those  of  carpets  or  hangings.  Read  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  two  pieces  taken  at  random,  and,  even  if  you  had  never 
seen  the  actual  examples  preserved  in  the  old  churches  of  Europe, 
you  could  not  fail  to  connect  their  subjects  with  the  East : 
‘  vestes  duas  ex  quibus  unam  cum  rotis  majoribus  habentem 
‘  gryphes  ’ ;  ‘  palHa  holoserica  rotata  cum  historia  cquitantium.’ 
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The  reader  of  such  accounts  will  meet  with  all  kinds  of  beasts 
and  monsters.  On  one  page  he  may  encounter  elephants  and 
unicorns  ;  on  the  next  he  may  stand  in  the  shock  of  an  inwoven 
basilisk.  Of  such  sort  were  the  silks  with  which  bishops  and 
benefactors  all  over  Europe  sought  to  dower  their  churches, 
competing  for  them  especially  at  Rome,  to  which  city,  as  to  a 
central  market,  great  numbers  found  their  way.  The  silk 
fabrics  from  Rome  for  which  King  Egfrid  gave  Benedict  Biscop 
lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  were  doubtless  oi  this  nature  ; 
and  when  the  eighth-century  poet  Albinus,  or  Alcuinus,  sings 
as  follows  in  praise  of  Egbert,  bishop  of  York,  for  his  benefactions 
to  churches : 

‘  Bias  argento  gemmis  vestivit  et  auro 
Serica  suspendens  peregrinis  vela  figuris,’ 

we  know  of  what  nature  the  foreign  figures  must  have  been. 
What  the  historia  equUantium  was,  we  know  from  several  figured 
silks,  some  still  preserved  in  Western  churches,  and  others  in 
museums.  Two  horsemen  on  prancing  steeds,  really  represent¬ 
ing  a  single  person,  ride  to  right  and  left  from  the  centre  of  each 
rota  or  medallion,  and  direct  their  arrows  at  the  lions  in  the 
field  below.  Sometimes  the  motive  varies,  and  in  their  hands 
they  hold  up  captured  cubs  to  the  view  of  the  furious  dams ; 
or  again,  they  wield  the  lance  instead  of  the  bow.  In  other 
cases  hunters  on  foot,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scene,  advance 
with  spears  upon  the  quarry.  All  the  variants  of  such  scenes 
have  a  common  origin  in  the  ancient  art  of  Mesopotamia  as 
modified  by  Iran,  and  were  the  especial  delight  of  the  Persian 
craftsman.  Adapted  to  the  heraldic  style  which  the  loom 
requires,  they  are  but  repetitions  of  the  boar-and-lion  hunts  in 
which  the  Sassanian  sculptor  or  silversmith  glorified  the  prowess 
of  Bahram  the  great  hunter,  or  Khosru  king  of  kings.  So 
widely  were  they  known  in  Asia,  that  they  were  carried,  as  it 
were  by  a  reflux,  into  the  lands  which  first  knew  and  taught 
the  industry  of  weaving  silk.  The  huntsmen  in  their  rotop, 
dealing  death  to  the  lions,  are  found  on  a  silk  textile  at  Tokyo, 
formerly  on  a  banner  in  the  monastery  of  Horiuji  at  Nara,  to 
which  it  was  presented  by  the  Mikado  Koka  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  as  part  of  a  treasure  inherited  from  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Shomu.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  interesting 
figured  silk  was  made  in  China,  for  though  the  whole  design  is 
purely  Persian,  in  little  details  the  Eastern  imitator  has  betrayed 
his  hand.  Thus  on  the  flanks  of  the  horses  he  has  placed  seals 
which  are  absolutely  Chinese  in  character,  and  he  has  given  to 
the  characteristic  Sassanian  ‘  streamers  ’  which  flutter  from  horse 
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and  rider  the  rigidity  and  the  form  of  metal  axe-heads.  The 
headdress  suggests  that  the  person  represented  is  Chosroes  II. 
(591-628),  and  the  work  was  probably  executed  early  in  the 
seventh  century.  Nor  is  this  the  only  example  of  such  imitation 
in  the  Far  East  of  motives  introduced  from  Hither  Asia,  for 
another  textile  now  at  Berhn  is  also  visibly  Chinese.  Persian 
gryphons  are  seen  sitting  on  each  side  of  a  formal  tree  but  both 
the  contours  of  the  monsters  and  the  leaf-work  of  the  ground 
exhibit  that  exfoUation  into  curls  and  curves  which  is  peculiar 
to  Chinese  art.  There  are  no  gr3rphons  or  elephants  or  histories 
equUantium  on  the  silk  textiles  found  in  the  relic  chest  of  Leo ; 
but  one  of  them  has  confronted  lions,  executed  in  a  highly  con¬ 
ventional  style,  another  cocks  with  nimbi  round  their  heads, 
a  curious  and  exceptional  motive  ;  while  the  cushion  on  which 
the  enamelled  cross  rested  bears  a  design  of  hunters  on  foot 
attacking  lions  with  spears.  In  the  Christian  Empire  sacred 
subjects  took  their  place  among  those  of  secular  origin,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  puritans  of  the  day  like  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amaseia 
in  the  fourth  century,  who  rebuked  his  contemporaries  for 
mingling  the  sacred  with  the  profane  in  the  ornament  of  their 
sumptuous  garments.  The  manner  in  which  these  figured 
subjects  were  applied  to  dress  is  shown  both  by  the  discoveries 
in  cemeteries  like  that  of  Akhmim  (Panopolis)  in  Egypt  and  by 
monumental  evidence  ;  for  in  the  mosaic  in  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna 
representing  Justinian  and  Theodora  carrying  their  offerings, 
the  Empress  has  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  inwoven 
in  her  dress.  Though  such  subjects  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
‘  Liber  Pontificalia,’  surviving  examples  are  extremely  rare, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  find  two  in  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum,  with  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity, 
both  of  the  highest  merit.  The  borders  of  the  medallions  in 
which  the  scenes  are  contained  are  filled  with  a  charming  floral 
design,  finer  and  more  graceful  than  those  which  commonly 
occupy  this  position  in  early  silk  textiles,  and  obviously  betray 
their  origin  from  the  debased  and  dissected  palmette.  For  the 
rows  of  hearts  which  so  often  surround  the  rotes,  and  are  seen 
on  the  textile  with  the  cocks,  have  been  shown  by  Strzygowsld 
to  be  nothing  but  conventional  reductions  to  a  single  figure  of 
the  two  incurved  leaves  which  rise  near  the  top  of  the  palmette, 
while  the  figures  like  distant  flying  birds,  which  are  often  inter¬ 
posed  between  them,  are  only  the  outcurving  leaves  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  ancient  floral  design. 

A  third  textile  with  a  figure  subject  in  the  treasure  is  of  less 
rarity  and  merit,  but  is  of  interest  as  iUustrating,  like  the  equi- 
tantes,  the  popularity  of  certain  motives  in  contemporary  art. 
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It  represents  a  man  (probably  Samson)  seizing  a  lion  by  the 
jaws,  while  he  forces  his  knee  against  the  animal’s  back.  Iden¬ 
tical  examples  of  this  subject,  probably  obtained  from  Egypt, 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  the  Cluny  Museum  at 
Paris,  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  elsewhere. 

The  eclectic  character  of  the  designs  upon  these  silks  raises 
the  interesting  question  where  the  work  was  actually  done. 
We  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  the  majority  wepe  produced 
after  the  successful  introduction  of  the  silk-worm  into  Western 
Asia  by  Justinian.  It  will  be  remembered  that  down  to  that 
time  the  Empire  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  Persian  middle¬ 
men  for  the  raw  material  imported  from  China,  a  position 
galling  in  time  of  peace  and  intolerable  in  time  of  war.  The 
history  of  commerce  repeats  itself  ;  and  the  desire  of  our  spinners 
for  an  independent  supply  of  cotton  finds  an  early  parallel  in 
the  hke  anxiety  of  the  Byzantine  weavers  about  the  time  of 
Justinian.  There  was  continual  friction  on  the  Persian  frontiers, 
and  tariff  wars  were  not  infrequent.  Nor  did  there  appear  to 
be  any  immediate  prospect  of  improvement,  the  culture  of  the 
precious  worms  being  jealously  guarded,  until  two  Persian 
monks  of  the  Nestorian  persuasion  dramatically  relieved  the 
situation,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  founded  a  great 
industry  on  the  contents  of  two  hollow  canes.  From  that 
time  plantations  for  the  worms  were  established  in  suitable 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Byzantine  weaver  was  freed  from 
all  fear  of  silk  famines  and  idle  looms.  When  we  hear  of  the 
industry  in  later  times,  the  products  of  the  Imperial  gyncBceum 
at  Constantinople  had  become  famous  throughout  the  world  ; 
they  were  sent  by  the  Emperors  as  presents  to  foreign  princes, 
like  the  vases  of  Sevres  in  our  own  time,  and  their  export  by  way 
of  commerce  was  forbidden.  One  of  the  amusing  episodes 
connected  with  the  embassy  of  Liutprand  to  Nicephorus  Phocas 
relates  to  his  purchase  of  forbidden  silks  and  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  get  them  all  through  the  customs.  After  the  loss 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Greece  became  the  greatest  centre  of  the 
industry,  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzantine  silks  now 
preserved  has  an  inwoven  inscription  showing  it  to  have  been 
made  in  Negropont.  It  was  from  Greece  that  Roger  II.  of 
Sicily  carried  off  a  number  of  weavers  to  Palermo,  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  industry  in  his  dominions.  But,  in  the 
earUer  centuries  to  which  the  textiles  in  the  area  carry  us  back, 
it  seems  clear  that  S)nia  and  Egypt  must  have  been  the  most 
productive  regions.  The  strong  Persian  influence  apparent  in 
so  many  fabrics  is  naturally  explained  by  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  Syria  and  Iran,  in  which  the  importation 
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of  silk  was  so  long  a  considerable  factor  ;  while  Egypt  had  from 
Roman  times  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  figured  tapestries 
in  wool  that  her  adoption  of  the  new  material,  as  soon  as  it 
became  plentiful,  might  be  expected  to  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence.  The  silk  textiles  discovered  in  Egyptian  ceme¬ 
teries  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  distinguished  from  the 
Coptic  tapestries  by  ornaments  which  may  be  described  as 
S5TO-Persian,  and  it  may  well  be  that  most  of  them  were  im¬ 
ported  through  Alexandria.  The  Arab  conquest  did  not  make  an 
end  of  the  silk  weaver’s  craft,  for  in  this,  as  in  other  provinces, 
the  victors  succumbed  to  the  arts  which  ministered  to  luxury. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  even  textiles  with  Christian  subjects 
continued  to  be  made  in  the  newly  won  territories  for  some  time 
after  the  conquest ;  while  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  heraldic  beasts  and  birds,  confronted  or  addorsed  witltin 
their  rota,  continued  to  delight  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  and 
Sicily.  Silk  damasks  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  from 
El  Azam  near  Asyiit  preserve  the  old  motives,  and  to  the  last 
they  were  not  forgotten  at  Palermo.  But  the  figured  fragments 
in  the  area  are  in  all  probabiUty  earlier  than  the  time  of  Leo, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  groups  in  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity 
scenes  is  so  exceptionally  good  that  they  may  even  belong  to  the 
sixth  century.  They  are  the  best  surviving  examples  of  those 
Gospel  scenes  inwoven  in  silk  so  often  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Liber 
‘  PontificaUs,’  among  which  the  Annunciation  is  of  exceptionally 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  full  value  of  the  treasure  in  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  can  only 
be  appreciated  when  it  has  been  studied  at  greater  leisure  than 
has  yet  been  possible.  But,  meanwhile,  we  may  draw  a  few 
conclusions  of  a  particular  and  a  general  nature  suggested  by 
the  objects  which  it  contains.  In  the  first  place  we  may  notice 
that  the  cross  with  Gospel  subjects  appears  to  be  a  new  docu¬ 
ment  of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  enamelling.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  certain  small  articles  of  jewellery,  the 
earliest  examples  of  Byzantine  or  western  cloisonne  enamel  are 
a  small  pendant  from  Risano  (Risinium)  in  Dalmatia,  exca¬ 
vated  by  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  in  1878,  and  a  part  of  a  reliquary 
for  wood  of  the  true  cross,  still  at  Poitiers,  where  it  was  sent 
by  Justin  11.  to  St.  Radegund.  The  former  has  on  its  two 
sides  an  heraldic  lion  and  a  rosette  ;  the  reliquary  has  only 
floral  scrolls,  which  to  many  suggest  a  rather  later  date  than 
the  sixth  century,  so  that  its  identity  with  the  gift  of 
Justin  has  not  been  unreservedly  accepted.  But,  apart  from 
actual  survivals,  the  general  probabilities  of  the  case  and  the 
statements  of  early  historians  had  always  pointed  to  a  very 
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early  use  of  cloisonne  enamel  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
descriptions  of  the  golden  altar  of  Santa  Sophia  by  Paul  the 
Silentiary  imply  enamelled  work,  and  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable  in  the  view  held  by  some  historians  that  the  art  was 
introduced  into  Constantinople  almost  in  the  year  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  The  comparatively  late  appearance  of  this  method  of  de¬ 
corating  metal  has  always  been  an  enigma,  seeing  that  orfcvrerie 
doisonnt'e  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  the  method  of  covering 
pottery  with  coloured  vitreous  glazes  had  been  faniiliar  to  the 
Egyptians  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Egyptians 
h^,  indeed,  every  pre-requisite  for  the  discovery,  hereditary 
craftsmanship,  wealth,  love  of  colour,  and  they  may  yet  prove 
the  real  inventors.  But  though  our  scientific  curiosity  has  now 
searched  thousands  of  Egyptian  tombs  of  all  periods,  no  instance 
of  true  enamel  has  yet  been  found  which  can  be  attributed  even 
to  the  Ptolemaic  period  ;  and  although  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  jewels  found  in  the  tombs  of  kings  and  queens  were  ‘  funeral 
‘  furniture  ’  imitating  in  stones  or  pastes  enamelled  jewels  which 
the  survivors  preferred  to  keep  in  the  light  of  day,  there  is  no 
solid  evidence  for  this  suggestion,  which  appears,  indeed,  an 
inversion  of  the  real  order  of  events. 

Cloisonne  enamelling  must  have  come  into  fashion  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  earliest  undoubted 
examples  of  such  work  were  found  above  objects  of  Roman  date 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  pyramid  in  Nubia.  But,  as  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  Celtic  peoples  all  enamelled  by  other  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  seems  probable  that  its  cradle  may  have  been  some¬ 
where  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  employment  of  vitreous  glazes 
was  most  anciently  established.  It  may  well  be  that  from  these 
regions  the  Greeks  of  Hellenistic  times  learned  the  more  difficult 
art  of  enamelling  surfaces  in  the  round,  as  we  see  it  practised 
upon  their  jewellery  ;  but  if  it  should  prove,  as  is  not  impossible, 
that  the  coloured  substances  on  the  gold  jewels  from  ^Egina 
in  the  British  Museum  were  fixed  in  their  places  by  fusion,  the 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  those 
early  .®gean  craftsmen  who  united  an  oriental  love  of  splendour 
with  an  intellectual  versatility  not  unworthy  of  the  later  Greeks. 
But  leaving  the  interesting  question  of  origin  upon  one  side,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  first  appearance  of  enamelling  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  we  may  at  least  regard  it  as  probable  that 
the  art  reached  Constantinople  from  the  south,  and  was  first 
developed  in  what  we  may  call  the  Syro-Egyptian  province, 
where  so  much  of  the  commercial  and  artistic  enterprise  of  the 
Empire  was  concentrated.  It  was  here,  in  the  brilhant  period 
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before  the  Arab  conquest,  that  the  majority  of  the  ivories  and 
the  textiles  were  made ;  here  that  the  Hellenic  spirit  showed  the 
most  surprising  energy  in  decay  ;  here,  again,  that  invention  was 
quickened  by  all  the  novelties  of  Asiatic  commerce.  This  alter¬ 
native  to  Kondakov’s  theory  of  a  Persian  origin  deserves  some 
consideration.  It  is  of  course  quite  certain  that  Sassanian 
motives  do  occur  in  cloisonne  enamels,  but  the  question  is 
whether  these  enamels  are  really  Persian,  and  whether  any  of 
them  are  early  enough  to  prove  the  case.  It  may  be  that,  hke 
so  many  of  the  textiles  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  they 
were  made  beyond  the  western  frontier,  where  the  influence  of 
Persian  ornament  was  always  powerful.  Opinions  are  not 
unanimous  even  as  to  the  date  or  the  provenance  of  the  enamelled 
ewer  at  St.  Maurice  d’Agaune,  with  its  grjq)hons,  lions,  and  sacred 
trees  in  the  heraldic  style,  the  most  characteristically  Persian  of 
all  examples.  But  certainly  the  majority  of  cloisonne  enamels 
with  conventional  or  hunting  designs  of  oriental  character  are 
simply  copies  of  eastern  textiles  and  come  down  very  close  to 
that  Romanesque  period  which  owed  so  much  of  its  ornament 
to  the  inspiration  of  eastern  looms.  Of  these  we  will  only 
mention  the  small  circular  plaques  in  the  borders  of  the  Pala 
(f  oro  in  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  the  equally  remarkable  plaques 
on  the  latest  of  the  crosses  in  the  Miinsterlarche  at  Essen  which 
bear  the  names  of  abbesses  related  to  the  Swabian  house.  The 
fourth  and  most  recent  of  the  crosses,  with  the  name  of  the 
abbess  Theophano,  who  died  a.d.  1050,  was  made  in  her  Ufe- 
time,  and  is  ornamented  at  the  extremities  with  small  panels  of 
cloisonne  enamel  representing  winged  monsters,  leonine  in  head 
and  aquiline  in  tail,  like  those  on  a  Sassanian  silver  dish  found 
in  Russia,  with  gryphons,  and  with  formal  trees  of  Sassanian 
character.  These  panels  are  accompanied  by  other  small 
plaques,  of  which  the  character  is  as  clearly  western,  for  they 
represent  the  masks  with  foliage  issuing  from  the  mouths  which 
may  be  seen  in  sculpture  and  manuscripts  of  the  period.  Two 
of  the  earUer  crosses  at  Essen,  which  date  from  the  tenth 
century,  have  upon  them  cloisonne  figure  subjects,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  German  enamellers;  and, 
as  these  men  were  quite  capable  of  producing  gryphons  and 
sacred  trees  if  they  had  good  models  before  them,  it  is  possible 
that  the  work  on  the  cross  of  Theophano  may  be  altogether 
western.  The  whole  subject  of  these  European  cloisonne 
enamels,  and  their  relations  to  Byzantine  and  Oriental  art,  is 
one  of  great  interest,  and  can  now  be  studied  with  advantage 
in  properly  illustrated  works  dealing  with  the  German  church 
treasuries ;  that  by  Dr.  Humann  on  the  Essen  treasure,  and 
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that  by  Father  Beissel  on  the  treasure  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  of  especial  importance 
from  this  point  of  view,  as  also  is  the  large  work  by  Dr.  Von 
Falke  on  the  enamels  of  the  Diisseldorf  Exhibition  of  1903.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  evidence  of  these  orientalising  European 
enamels  points  to  the  imitation  of  Eastern  motives,  chiefly  those 
transmitted  by  the  textiles  from  the  seventh  century  onwards, 
and  to  secondary  inspiration  from  Byzantine  sources,  rather 
than  to  the  invention  of  cloisonne  enamelling  in  Iran.  If  its 
suggested  date  is  correct,  the  cross  on  the  Sancta  Sanctorum 
proves  the  capacity  of  Christian  enamellers  to  execute  quite 
elaborate  figure  compositions  before  the  Sassanian  motives  had 
established  a  firm  hold  upon  early  Byzantine  art.  That  being 
so,  these  enamellers,  whether  Syrian  or  Alexandrine,  must  have 
been  well  able  to  execute  ornamental  designs  at  an  even  earlier 
date,  for  skill  in  ornament  universally  precedes  skill  in  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  human  figure.  The  orientalising  enamels  at 
Essen  and  at  St.  Maurice  d’Agaune  therefore  lose  their  signifi¬ 
cance  as  indications  of  a  Persian  origin  for  cloisonne  enamelling. 
What  they  do  show  is  that  the  popularity  of  Persian  motives 
was  as  great  with  enamellers  as  with  other  industrial  artists, 
and  that  if  Asia,  east  of  Syria,  did  not  teach  us  quite  so  much 
as  it  is  fashionable  to  suppose,  its  influence  in  providing  effective 
decorating  designs  was  very  early  and  extremely  persistent. 

Upon  a  reader  familiar  even  in  a  slight  degree  with  the  pro- 
ducte  of  early  mediaeval  industrial  art,  the  perusal  of  M.  Lauer’s 
important  monograph  will  produce  somewhat  the  same  effect 
as  a  chapter  in  Gibbon  or  Gregorovius,  one  of  those  chapters 
which  show  Rome  in  the  evil  days  of  her  destitution.  This  is 
the  first  lesson  which  the  treasure  has  to  teach  ;  like  an  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  border  of  a  manuscript,  it  shows  at  a  glance  the 
essential  features  of  the  written  story.  Of  all  the  objects  lying 
heaped  within  the  cypress  chest,  few  are  the  work  of  Roman 
hands  or  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people.  It  is  as 
if  some  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  from  richer  and  more  genial  regions 
of  the  earth,  had  cast  upon  an  abandoned  shore  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  more  favoured  countries.  There  are  ivories,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  Syrians  or  Saracens  ;  silks,  but  they  were  woven 
upon  Eastern  looms.  The  enamel  is  from  the  territory  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors ;  the  jewelled  work  reveals  the  skill  of  barbaric 
craftsmen  from  the  North.  Among  the  more  important  objects, 
only  the  cases  of  the  two  crosses  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
Italian  hands  in  that  pause  between  two  storms  of  misery  which 
followed  the  descent  of  the  Frankish  deliverer  from  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  The  rediscovery  of  this  treasure  comes  at  the 
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psychological  moment  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  recent 
research  as  to  the  predominance  of  Eastern  art  in  the  Europe  of 
the  dark  ages.  Like  the  details  of  a  negative  very  slow  in 
development,  the  outlines  of  that  art  are  becoming  clear,  and 
we  even  begin  to  discern  through  the  cloudy  solution  the  inner 
lights  and  shadows  which  fill  and  complete  the  picture.  It  is 
a  fitting  iUustration  of  those  strange  pages,  now  fascinating, 
now  dull,  which  fill  the  book  of  history  between  Honorius  and 
Hildebrand,  dry  with  interminable  gesta  barbarorum  and  the 
small  matters  of  fact  or  fancy  in  which  monkish  chroniclers 
delight.  Through  Ravenna  and  Marseilles,  into  wide  hinter¬ 
lands  lying  fallow,  the  merchants  and  monks  of  Syria  and 
of  Egypt  came  wandering  into  Europe.  When  Islam  overran 
the  nearer  East,  the  mon^  ceased  but  the  merchants  went  on ; 
and  silks,  the  crystal  and  the  ivory  of  the  Arabs  were  unshipped 
upon  the  crowded  wharves  of  Pisa  and  Amalfi.  We  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  Saracenic  art  of  Damascus,  Egypt,  and 
Sicily,  and  the  commerce  which  brought  it  to  Western  ports, 
but  the  influences  which  entered  Europe  in  the  earlier  period 
have  still  some  charm  of  novelty.  With  interest  we  trace  the 
Syrian  trader  far  up  the  Rhine,  and  follow  the  monks  along  the 
Rhone,  as  from  Lerins,  the  earliest  Holy  Isle,  they  carry  into 
the  West  the  cult  and  relics  of  oriental  saints,  Sergius  and 
Polyeuctes  and  the  destined  patron  of  England,  St.  George. 
The  theology  and  the  liturgy  which  Patrick  learned  at  Auxerre 
were  both  of  Eastern  inspiration ;  for  Gaul,  which  used  Greek 
letters  in  Caesar’s  time,  had  never  broken  her  connexion  with 
the  East,  and  could  least  of  all  afford  to  break  it  now.  In 
Italy  Syrian  bishops  held  the  see  of  Ravenna,  and  from  John  V. 
to  Stephen  eight  eastern  Popes  sat  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
So  numerous  were  the  Greeks  in  Rome  from  Honorius  to  Charle¬ 
magne  that  a  whole  region  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber 
was  called  the  Ripa  Grceca.  Greek  monks  thronged  the  city, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period  a  Pope  himself  introduced  them  into 
the  monastery  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Sylvester.  The  monastic 
movement,  now  the  principal  intellectual  and  moral  force  in 
the  world,  was  never  quite  dissociated  from  the  arts.  If  we 
except  the  cave-dwelling  anchorite  of  the  desert,  the  oriental 
monk  of  those  early  times  was  painter,  sculptor,  and  goldsmith, 
like  his  successors  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  While  the  mer¬ 
chants,  his  compatriots,  brought  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
the  wares  of  their  own  country  and  of  Sassanian  Persia,  it  was 
he  who  inspired  the  latest  paintings  of  the  catacombs  and  the 
frescoes  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  under  the  Palatine  hill,  brinpng 
in  his  person  the  training  of  the  Eastern  schools  for  fruitful 
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practice  in  the  West.  Iconoclasm  and  the  Arab  conquests  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  swelled  to  a  last  great  wave  the  flood  of  these 
monastic  immigrants,  who  changed  the  Orontes  and  the  Nile 
for  the  Rhone  and  Tiber,  but  did  not  change  their  oriental  minds. 
Through  movements  of  this  kind  artistic  motives  which  had 
their  origin  in  Syria  and  Egypt  travelled  as  far  as  France, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  miniatures  or  on  sculptured  stone 
and  bronze  began  to  drive  from  the  field  the  ancient,  ornament 
of  Celtic  art.  The  peacocks  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the  rich 
scroll-work  on  the  crosses  of  Bewcastle,  Hilton  of  Cadboll,  and 
Ruthwell  in  Dumfries,  are  but  a  few  out  of  more  numerous 
examples  which  illustrate  the  penetrative  influence  of  the  East. 
All  this  is  now  accepted  history,  calling  less  for  proof  than  for 
recollection.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  to  the 
end  of  the  Romanesque  period  the  decorative  art  of  Europe 
was  full  of  eastern  elements,  many  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  textile  patterns  which  we  have  already  discussed.  The 
half-classical  Carlovingian  Renaissance  was  itself  unable  to 
dispense  with  Oriental  models,  which  found  their  way  into  the 
scriptoria  of  the  monasteries  with  the  manuscripts,  silks,  and 
ivories  of  the  Christian  East.  In  the  twelfth  century  indeed 
Western  art  rose  to  the  consciousness  of  its  strength  and  began 
to  walk  with  a  natural  majesty  and  ease  which  gave  promise  of 
a  greater  transformation.  But  down  to  the  hour  of  indepen¬ 
dence  it  charms  by  a  power  which  is  anything  but  European  ; 
and,  when  confronted  with  its  fine  luxuriance  in  French  and 
ItaUan  Romanesque,  we  feel  the  same  sense  of  mystery  and 
strangeness  which  rises  within  the  mind  when  we  read  the 
Supfiiants  of  iEschylus. 

Another  lesson  which  the  Lateran  treasure  enforces  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  minor  arts  as  agents  of  civilisation  in  times  when 
the  culture  of  great  States  has  been  violently  displaced.  At  such 
periods  the  world  does  not  so  much  need  the  great  arts,  which 
are  then  above  comprehension,  as  something  on  a  lower  plane 
but  appreciable  by  an  uncultivated  taste.  The  major  arts  are 
disqualified  not  only  by  their  very  excellence  but  also  by  their 
immobility :  they  are  the  worst  of  travellers  on  rough  roads. 
But  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  silk  textiles  how  very  mobile 
the  minor  arts  may  be,  going  with  the  merchant  adventurer  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  finding  appreciation  upon  every  side. 
And  though  the  products  of  the  minor  arts  at  their  best  may  be 
ennobled  by  the  same  spirit  of  beauty  which  creates  the  great 
style,  their  missionary  work  is  done  by  the  simpler  methods  of 
conventional  ornament  and  finely  contrasted  colour.  These 
methods  are  already  present  in  barbaric  art ;  they  are  therefore 
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immediately  understood,  and  exert  an  influence  which  higher 
things  could  never  command.  In  the  darkest  ages,  to  which 
the  treasure  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  carries  us  back,  the  very 
sculptors  abandoned  their  birthright  for  a  present  livelihood ; 
descending  to  the  imitation  of  woven  stuSs,  and  renouncing  the 
great  representative  qualities  of  their  art.  Their  principal  works, 
the  slabs  used  to  rail  off  the  altars  of  churches,  the  sides  of 
sarcophagi,  the  surfaces  of  ciboria,  are  covered  with  very  flat 
and  low  reliefs  which  may  assume  a  certain  individuality  in 
different  regions,  but  everywhere  betray  a  common  origin  and 
respond  to  an  artistic  need  ever3rwhere  equally  debased.  The 
resemblance  to  woven  or  embroidered  designs  is  probably  no 
mere  chance,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earliest  reliefs 
in  this  style  were  actually  copied  from  textile  models,  and  if 
afterwards  stone  inspired  stone,  the  original  influence  of  the 
loom  never  completely  vanishes.  When  transport  is  imperfect 
and  nations  are  in  their  infancy,  it  is  the  lighter  work  which 
travels  and  is  copied,  while  the  world  has  small  profit  of  its 
inimitable  treasures.  At  such  times  it  is  the  minor  arts  which 
tell. 

The  treasure  suggests  one  more  consideration  which  arises 
in  part  out  of  this  question  of  mobility.  When  antiquities,  not 
actually  excavated,  are  of  small  size,  they  should  not  be  too 
hastily  attributed  to  the  art  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  caution  may  appear  superfluous  ;  but  so  many  fine 
arguments  have  been  spun,  and  so  many  conclusions  deduced 
from  mere  chances  of  locality,  that  we  may  advert  for  a  moment 
to  a  subject  which  is  still  too  often  neglected.  The  treasure  of 
the  Sancta  Sanctorum  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  containing 
as  it  does  so  much  from  foreign  countries  and  so  very  little  from 
Italy.  But  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  an  assemblage  of  things 
produced  in  very  distant  regions  might  be  found  in  almost  any 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  unrecorded  migrations  of  things,  more 
perplexing  than  the  historical  migrations  of  peoples,  enormously 
increase  the  difficulty  of  assigning  origins  to  different  styles  or 
methods.  Dr.  Humann  has  incorporated  in  his  book  upon  the 
Essen  treasure  an  essay  upon  this  subject  which  deserves  our 
careful  attention.  He  shows  that  the  monastic  artists  were 
necessarily  nomadic,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  sojourning 
or  removing  at  the  order  of  their  superiors  or  the  request  of  some 
personage  of  influence.  He  reminds  us  that  the  name  upon  any 
object  of  a  princely  or  episcopal  donor  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
object  was  made  in  or  near  the  city  in  which  the  donor  resided, 
even  when  it  happens  to  be  a  famous  centre  for  producing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  There  were  preferences  and  fashions  in 
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those  days  as  now,  and  in  giving  their  orders  the  wealthy 
followed  their  inclinations  without  thinking  very  much  of  local 
patriotism.  The  constant  exchange  of  gifts  between  Kings, 
Popes,  and  other  exalted  personages  filled  the  treasuries  with 
things  of  the  most  diverse  origins,  and  added  to  the  sources  of 
ultimate  confusion.  The  gifts  of  the  Byzantine  Court  to  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  to  the  Popes  were  numerous  and 
splendid,  nor  were  the  Saracens  less  distinguished  for  their 
munificence.  Moreover,  things  of  Eastern  or  Byzantine 
origin  were  constantly  brought  back  to  Europe  by  pilgrims 
coming  from  Palestine,  both  in  the  times  before  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest  and  after  the  crusades.  And  the  dealer,  whom  we  are 
apt  to  regard  as  the  product  of  our  own  day,  was  very  early  in 
evidence,  for  a  chronicle  of  the  ninth  century  makes  mention  of 
a  Jew  whose  business  it  was  to  bring  things  over  from  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  congeries  of  works  of  art  the 
operation  of  these  causes  might  amass  in  any  place  where  there 
was  wealth  and  influential  patronage  to  summon  them  together. 
Conditions  favourable  to  the  long  developement  of  local  art  were 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule :  both  the  artists  and  their 
works  were  continually  on  the  move,  and  the  absence  of  national 
sentiment  encouraged  the  migratory  tendencies  of  the  age. 

The  interest  of  a  discovery  like  that  made  in  the  relic-chest  of 
Leo  should  extend  beyond  archaeological  circles,  for,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  the  things  discovered  are  themselves  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  one  of  the  strangest  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Moreover,  they  possess  that  element  of  personal  association 
which  is  lacking  in  the  monuments  of  a  more  ancient  and  un¬ 
recorded  past ;  for  the  crosses  carried  by  the  Popes  in  their 
supplications  for  divine  aid  against  Aistulf  or  Frederic  have  an 
obvious  and  romantic  interest  which  cannot  but  appeal  to  the 
most  sluggish  imagination.  The  study  of  the  various  arts  which 
are  illustrated  by  the  reliquaries  has  served  to  remind  us  how 
numerous  were  the  ties  uniting  the  countries  of  the  medieval 
world.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  the  contents  of 
shrines  or  altars  should  attract  our  thoughts  towards  the  geo¬ 
graphy  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the  dark  ages,  matters 
so  far  from  the  minds  of  the  men  who  made  or  gave  these  costly 
reliquaries.  But  in  dissociating  the  things  awhile  from  the 
sacred  associations  to  which  they  owe  their  safety,  we  find  in 
them  new  qualities  and  powers  that  make  in  their  own  way  for 
edification.  Viewed,  as  we  have  viewed  them,  in  a  purely 
secular  light,  they  illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  the  world,  the 
exchange  of  service,  and  the  interdependence  of  continents 
from  Ireland  to  China  and  Japan.  Like  the  flora  of  some  long- 
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abandoned  island,  rich  in  the  proofs  of  forgotten  voyages,  they 
yield  us  evidence  of  old  influences  and  migrations  which  in  their 
day  have  carried  forward  the  culture  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  destiny  awaits  them ; 
it  is  probable  that  they  now  lie  once  more  in  the  chest  which 
has  been  their  home  for  so  many  centuries.  We  could  wish  that 
it  might  be  found  possible  to  inclose  the  relics  in  new  cases, 
and  to  remove  the  ancient  works  of  art  to  the  Christian  Museum 
in  the  Vatican.  But  as  to  the  feasibility  or  propriety  of  such  a 
course  the  Roman  authorities  are  the  supreme  arbiters,  and  if 
they  do  not  see  their  way  to  its  adoption  we  must  acquiesce  in 
a  decision  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  For  what  they  have 
already  done  there  is  reason  for  congratulation.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  them  to  have  replied  to  all  requests  by  the  fatal 
words  non  possumus,  the  formula  adopted  by  their  predecessors 
for  four  hundred  years.  The  number  of  persons  who  knew 
enough  to  be  concerned  about  the  treasure  was  so  small  that  a 
refusal  would  have  caused  no  outcry  and  would  very  soon  have 
been  forgotten.  That  they  have  not  refused,  but  permitted 
the  examination  and  repr^uction  of  the  reliquaries  on  more 
than  one  occasion  and  by  the  representatives  of  more  than  one 
country,  is  a  proof  of  goodwill  and  enlightenment  for  which  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  arts  may  offer  the  tribute 
of  their  gratitude.  Nor  shall  we  forget  our  thanks  to  the  scholars 
who  have  proved  worthy  of  this  rare  occasion,  and  to  the 
Academy  which  has  so  admirably  published  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  ever  made  in  the  province  of  Christian 
archaeology. 
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Art.  X.— GARIBALDI’S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 

1.  Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  George 

Macaulay  Trevelyan,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  author  of  ‘England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe,’ 
‘  England  under  the  Stuarts,’  ‘  The  Poetry  and  Philosophy 
‘of  George  Meredith.’  With  seven  maps  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907. 

2.  The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic,  1846-1849.  By  R.  M. 

Johnston.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1901. 

3.  Mazzini.  By  Bolton  King,  M.A.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1902. 
Tn  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  for  Italian  independence, 

no  part  is  more  heroic  than  the  record  of  the  short-lived 
Roman  Republic  of  1849.  ‘  That  there  should  ever  have  been 

‘  a  time  when  Mazzini  ruled  Rome  and  Garibaldi  defended  her 
‘  walls,  soimds  like  a  poet’s  dream.’  ♦  This  poet’s  dream  has 
been  related  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  language  which  elicits  all  the 
splendour  and  all  the  tragedy  of  the  events  which  it  records. 
His  power  is  equally  remarkable  in  dramatic  narrative,  in  de¬ 
scriptions  of  moving  and  beautiful  scenes,  and  in  telling  of  the 
pathos  of  death  in  an  almost  hopeless  struggle.  Yet  truth  has 
nowhere  been  suppressed  or  distorted,  nor  has  hero-worship 
prevented  a  balanced  and  judicious  historical  judgement. 

The  Roman  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  February  8,  1849, 
and  was  extinguished  by  the  French  entry  into  Rome  on  July  3 
in  the  same  year.  To  understand  its  history  we  must  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  revolutions  of  1848,  and  of  the  previous 
condition  of  the  Papal  States. 

The  sudden  success  and  almost  equally  sudden  failure  of  the 
many  revolutions  of  1848  were  due  to  the  initial  co-operation 
and  subsequent  disagreement  of  parties  with  essentially  diver¬ 
gent  aims.  The  two  chief  forces  on  the  side  of  revolution  w’ere 
democracy  and  nationalism,  both  of  which  had  been  flouted  by 
the  principles  of  1815  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  Although  in  those 
days  almost  all  democrats  were  nationalists,  by  no  means  all 
nationalists  were  democrats :  many,  alarmed  by  the  socialism 
which  appeared  in  Paris  and  was  supposed  ready  to  appear 
elsewhere,  feared  democracy  almost  as  much  as  they  hated 
foreign  domination.  This  produced  one  fatal  division,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Italy  by  the  strife  between  Mazzinians,  who  desired 
a  republic,  and  the  Federalists  and  Fusionists,  who  desired  a 
federation  of  the  existing  states,  or  a  monarchy  under  the  King 

*  Trevelyan,  p.  3. 
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of  Sardinia.  Another  source  of  division  sprang  from  the  principle 
of  nationalism  itself.  For  this  principle  had  two  forms,  according 
as  it  was  held  by  the  relatively  strong  or  the  relatively  weak. 
As  held  by  the  relatively  weak,  it  meant  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  manage  its  own  affairs ;  as  held  by  the  relatively  strong,  it 
meant  the  right  of  one’s  own  nation  to  oppress  as  many  others 
as  possible.  Thus  the  Magyars  asserted  their  right  of  self- 
government  as  against  the  Austrians,  but  would  not  concede 
any  such  right  to  the  Slavs  in  Hungary.  This  incensed  the 
Czechs,  who  therefore  supported  the  Viennese  Government  in  its 
struggle  to  suppress  the  Magyars.  Such  divisions,  of  which 
there  were  many  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  finally  gave  the  victory 
to  reaction,  and  thus  prevented  Italy  from  achieving  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘  Barbarians.’ 

But  apart  from  the  divisions  of  reformers,  the  forces  opposed 
to  all  change  were  very  strong.  Russia,  which  crushed  Hungary, 
could  and  would  have  effected  much  more  if  its  aid  had  been 
necessary.  And  the  Church,  still  almost  omnipotent  with  the 
peasantry  of  all  Catholic  countries,  was  generally  opposed  to 
reform  except  where  Catholics  were  oppressed  by  heretics,  as  in 
Poland  and  Ireland.  To  this  rule,  however,  the  Pope  himself 
formed,  at  first,  an  important  exception,  and  his  views  were 
shared  by  a  number  of  liberal  Italian  ecclesiastics.  His  gradual 
quarrel  with  liberalism  produced  the  Roman  Republic,  which 
in  turn  caused  a  final  and  irreparable  breach  between  the  Church 
and  Italian  aspirations,  and  thereby  ultimately  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Temporal  Power. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  governments  in  Italy  were  all 
oppressive  and  stupid ;  and  the  very  worst  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  Naples)  was  the  government  of  the  Pope.  All 
important  ofiices  were  filled  by  ecclesiastics,  and  the  cardinal 
legates  in  the  Romagna  were  quasi-independent  satraps.  Modern 
innovations,  such  as  railways,  were  not  permitted  to  desecrate 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  police  employed  domestic 
servants  as  spies,  and  would  arrest  men  on  receiving  a  hint 
from  the  parish  priest.*  The  Inquisition  still  exercised  a  tyranny 
over  all  whom  it  disUked.  ‘  An  edict  is  extant,  issued  by  the 
‘  Inquisitor-General  of  Pesaro  in  1841,  commanding  all  people 
‘  to  inform  against  heretics,  Jews,  and  sorcerers,  those  who  have 
‘  impeded  the  Holy  Ofl&ce,  or  made  satires  against  the  Pope  and 
‘  clergy.’f  Men  who  refused  the  Sacraments  were  not  allowed 
to  have  a  doctor.  J  Education  was  successfully  discouraged, 

*  Bolton  King’s  ‘  History  of  Italian  Unity,’  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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on  the  avowed  principle  that  ‘  ignorant  people  are  easier  to 
‘  govern.’  The  standard  in  higher  education  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  Galileo’s  astronomical  discoveries  were  not 
allowed  to  be  treated  as  true  until  1820,  while  his  works  remained 
on  the  Index  until  1835.*  Meanwhile  secret  societies,  such  as 
the  Sanfedists  and  the  Centurioni,  were  encouraged  by  the 
government  of  His  Holiness  to  murder  honest  men  in  the  interests 
of  religion  and  order.  The  state  of  things  was  suoh  that  in 
1831  a  joint  note  urging  certain  reforms  was  presented  by 
England,  .France,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia.  But  in  spite  of 
some  show  of  yielding,  the  Pope  did  practically  nothing  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Powers,  and  in  1846,  when 
Gregory  XVI.  died,  things  were  just  about  as  bad  as  they  had 
been  in  1831.  The  election  of  a  liberal  successor  to  Gregory  XVI. 
was  believed  by  all,  including  the  new  Pope  himself,  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  better  era ;  but  in  this  belief  people  over¬ 
estimated  the  strength  of  the  man,  and  under-estimated  that 
of  the  ofl&ce. 

The  steps  by  which,  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  Pius  IX. 
was  transformed  from  an  ardent  and  amiable  reformer  into  a 
passionate  reactionary  are  well  told  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston.f 
Mastai  Ferretti,  Bishop  of  Imola,  was  elected  Pope,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  by  the  Conclave  of  June,  1846.  His  hberalism, 
Mr.  Johnston  says,  ‘  might  be  traced,  not  only  to  the  influence 
‘  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  times  .  .  .  but 
‘  also  to  his  predisposing  largeness  and  kindness  of  heart.’  But 
his  kindness  of  heart  was  neutralised  by  his  weakness,  which  Mr. 
Johnston  accounts  for  as  the  outcome  of  epilepsy,  from  which  he 
suffered. 

‘  In  the  irresponsible  impulsiveness,  in  the  lack  of  intellectual 
precision  and  vigour,  in  the  vanity,  the  love  of  effect  and  of  praise 
that  he  added  to  his  naturally  benevolent  qualities,  he  showed 
all  the  weakness  and  lack  of  balance  that  so  frequently  accompany 
epilepsy.  ...  In  the  Bishop  of  Imola’s  personal  appearance  might  be 
detected  the  expression  of  his  constitutional  deficiencies.  Although 
strikingly  handsome,  and  of  dignified  demeanour,  yet  a  close 
scrutiny  revealed  a  mouth  that  was  weak,  and  eyes  that  could 
not  support  a  steady  gaze.  Perhaps  the  best  trait  of  his  feeble 

*  J.  M.  Robertson,  ‘History  of  Free  Thought,’  second  edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

t  The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic,  1846-9.  Mr.  John¬ 
ston’s  more  recent  work,  ‘  The  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern 
‘  Italy  *  (Macmillan,  1904),  is  instructive  as  showing  how  the  epoch 
of  French  rule  produced  sufficient  enlightenment  to  make  the 
urban  populations  detest  the  subsequent  reaction. 
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character  was  his  charitableness,  which,  if  Pasolini  is  to  be  trusted, 
was  as  unostentatious  as  it  was  extensive.’  * 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Pius’s  acts  were  chiefly  inspired 
by  the  work  of  Gioberti,  ‘Del  Primato  morale  e  civile  degli 
‘  Italiani,’  which  advocated  an  Italian  federation  under  the 
presidency  of  a  liberal  Pope.  The  Pope  began  by  proclaiming 
an  amnesty  for  all  poUtical  prisoners  and  exiles,  and  was  gra¬ 
dually  led  on  by  the  love  of  popularity  to  greater  and  greater 
concessions.  At  first  all  went  well.  But  the  amiable  Pope, 
never  imagining  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  the  interests 
of  reform  and  the  interests  of  the  Church,  had  unfortunately 
forgotten  Austria.  Austria  dominated  Italy  from  the  fortresses 
of  the  Quadrilateral,  and,  though  nominally  only  governing 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  was  able,  in  normal  times,  to  impose 
its  will  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula.  To  Austria,  a  re¬ 
juvenated  Italy  would  be  a  menace,  and  a  liberal  Pope  appeared, 
in  the  words  of  Metternich,  to  be  ‘  the  greatest  misfortune  of 
‘  the  age.’  Thus  no  real  progress  was  possible  in  Italy  without 
a  war  with  Austria.  But  to  fight  a  Cathohc  Power,  to  alienate 
orthodox  populations  and  risk  a  schism,  was  no  part  of  Pius  IX.’s 
rose-water  programme.  This  inherent  contradiction  drove  him 
step  by  step  into  opposition  to  the  Italian  liberals  ;  forced  to 
choose  between  the  good  of  Italy  and  the  good  of  the  Church,  he 
chose,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  good  of  the  Church,  while  his 
subjects  chose  the  good  of  Italy. 

In  the  first  months  of  1848,  when  the  Austrian  power  seemed 
hopelessly  broken  by  revolution  and  civil  war,  while  Itahans 
everywhere  extorted  constitutions  from  their  rulers,  and  forced 
a  united  attack  on  the  Austrian  army  under  Radetzky,  the  Pope 
yielded,  at  least  outwardly,  to  the  clamour  of  the  Romans,  and 
allowed  his  forces  to  be  led  to  the  war  under  General  Durando. 
But  he  forbade  his  general  to  cross  the  border,  insisting  that  he 
should  confine  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier ;  and  on 
April  29  he  delivered  an  allocution  informing  the  Cardinals, 
among  other  things,  that 

‘  When  now  some  desire  that  we,  likewise  with  the  other  people 
and  sovereigns  of  Italy,  should  undertake  a  war  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  we  have  at  length  thought  it  our  duty  that,  in  this  your 
solemn  assembly,  we  clearly  and  openly  declare  that  this  is  wholly 
abhorrent  from  our  counsels,  seeing  that  we,  although  unworthy, 
discharge  on  earth  the  office  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  peace  and 
lover  of  charity,  and,  agreeably  to  the  duty  of  our  Supreme  Apostle- 


Op.  cit.  pp.  32-3, 
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ship,  regard  and  embrace  with  equal  paternal  earnestness  of  love,  all 
tribes,  peoples,  and  nations.’  * 

From  this  time  onward  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  were 
definitively  at  variance.  The  Austrians,  by  Radetzky’s  genius, 
and  by  the  weakness  and  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  were  vic¬ 
torious  in  North  Italy ;  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  was 
discredited,  and  in  Central  Italy  a  more  democratic  and  re¬ 
publican  movement,  inspired  largely  by  Mazzini,  endeavoured 
to  prolong  resistance  without  royal  help.  ‘  La  guerre  royale 
‘  a  fini,  la  guerre  du  peuple  commence,’  said  Mazzini  in  August. 
The  following  months,  down  to  the  fall  of  Rome  and  Venice, 
were  the  only  period  during  which  Mazzini’s  plan  of  a  republican 
war  unaided  by  royal  or  foreign  troops  was  seriously  tried ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  issue  justified  the  subsequent 
reliance  of  Italians  on  Piedmont,  and  of  Piedmont  on  foreign 
help. 

After  some  aimless  vacillations,  the  Pope  appointed  a  ministry 
under  Count  Rossi,  a  capable  and  courageous  opponent  of 
democracy  and  the  Austrian  war  (September  16).  Rossi  came 
increasingly  into  conflict  with  the  turbulent  Roman  mob,  led 
by  the  genial  and  loquacious  Angelo  Brunetti,  nicknamed 
Cicerucuxhio  ;  and  on  November  15,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  open 
the  Chamber,  he  was  assassinated.f  The  Pope,  after  being 
insulted  by  the  mob,  fled  to  the  Neapolitan  fortress  of  Gaeta, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  King  Bomba, 
and  appealed  to  all  the  Catholic  Powers  to  reinstate  him.  The 
Romans  summoned  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage,  and  the  assembly  proclaimed  the  Republic  (February  8, 
1849).  Of  this  republic,  attacked  simultaneously  by  the  French, 
the  Austrians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Neapolitans,  Mazzini 
became  virtually  dictator,  J  and  Garibaldi  was  the  principal 
defender,  until  it  ceased  to  exist  by  the  French  entry  into  Rome 
on  July  3.  It  is  the  history  of  its  defence  and  of  Garibaldi’s 
subsequent  retreat  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  relates. 

*  Johnston,  p.  360.  Such  considerations  did  not,  of  course, 
weigh  with  the  Holy  Father  against  the  forcible  re-conquest  of  the 
Papal  States  in  the  following  year. 

f  At  the  time,  it  was  not  known  who  had  committed  the  murder. 
From  evidence  only  recently  made  accessible,  it  appears  that  the 
assassin  was  Ciceruacchio’s  son,  Luigi  Brunetti.  Whether  his 
father  was  an  accomplice  is  not  known.  Trevelyan,  pp.  80,  81,  306. 

t  He  was  nominally  at  first  only  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
AsMmbly ;  after  the  news  of  Charles  Albert’s  defeat  at  Novara, 
he  was  made  one  of  a  Triumvirate  (end  of  March,  1849),  of  which 
the  other  members  completely  submitted  to  his  guidance. 
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‘  I  shall,’  he  says,  ‘  conceal  nothing  prosaic  and  nothing  dis¬ 
creditable — neither  Garibaldi’s  mistakes  anring  the  siege,  nor  the 
misconduct  of  some  of  his  associates,  nor  the  hostility  with  which 
in  some  places  the  rural  population  regarded  the  red-shirts.  Hoping 
to  make  the  story  of  the  defence  of  Rome,  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Garibaldians  and  the  escape  of  their  chief  stand  out  in  all  its  details 
of  place  and  colouring,  I  have  not  only  visited  the  scenes  in  the 
capital  and  near  it,  but  have  walked  along  the  whole  route  traversed 
by  Garibaldi’s  column  from  the  gate  of  Rome  to  Cesenatico  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  have  visited  the  scenes  of  his  adventures  near 
ComaccW  and  Ravenna.  ...  To  come  in  solitary  places,  on  the 
very  wayside  fountains  at  which,  as  the  survivors  have  recorded, 
they  slaked  their  raging  thirst,  and  on  other  turns  of  the  road  where 
they  found  no  water  that  terrible  July  ;  to  stand  on  the  hill  whence 
they  last  saw  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  on  the  other  hill  where 
they  shouted  and  wept  at  sight  of  the  Adriatic ;  to  traverse  the 
oak  woods  through  which  they  marched  under  the  stars,  or  hy 
morning  light ;  or  where  they  slept  through  the  long  Italian  midday ; 
to  draw  breath  in  the  quiet  monastery  gardens,  perched  high  over 
hills  of  olive  and  plains  of  vines,  wherein  they  tasted  brief  hours  of 
coolness  and  repose ;  to  scale  the  bare  mountains  up  which  they 
dragged  their  little  piece  of  cannon,  and  descend  the  gorge  where 
at  last  they  let  it  he  when  the  Austrians  were  hard  upon  them ; 
to  see  the  streets  and  piazzas  in  which  the  citizens  held  last  festivals 
of  the  tricolor  in  honour  of  their  passage,  and  the  villages  where 
the  rearguard  fought,  and  where  the  laggards  were  killed  by  the 
pursuers ;  to  hear  the  waves  breaking  on  the  mole  whence  the  last 
of  the  army  put  to  sea  in  the  midnight  storm ;  to  stand  on  the 
lonely  beach  and  sand-dunes  where  Garibaldi  waded  ashore  with 
his  Anita  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  room  of  the  farmhouse  where  he 
watched  her  die,  while  the  Austrians  might  at  any  moment  have 
been  knocking  at  the  door ;  to  see  these  places  and  to  find  that  the 
story  is  very  dear  to  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  in  a  pro- 

Sessive  and  a  free  country,  conscious  that  it  owes  its  progress  and 
iedom  to  these  heroes,  both  those  who  perished  and  those  who 
survived — this  has  taught  me  what  cannot  be  clearly  learnt  from 
the  pages  of  Ruskin  or  Symonds,  or  any  other  of  Italy’s  melodious 
mourners,  that  she  is  not  dead  but  risen,  that  she  is  not  the  land  of 
ruins  but  of  men,  not  the  country  of  ghosts,  but  the  country  which 
the  living  share  with  their  immortal  ancestors.’  * 

If  Garibaldi  deserves  the  place  of  honour  among  the  defenders 
of  Rome,  the  man  who  did  most  to  make  Rome  worth  defending 
was  Mazzini.  Mazzini’s  rare  charm  and  power,  and  the  terrible 
sadness  of  his  life,  are  told  by  Mr.  Bolton  King  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  biographies.f 


*  Pp.  5,  6. 

t  Mazzini.  Dent,  1902.  Mr.  Bolton  King’s  *  History  of  ItaUan 
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Born  at  Genoa  in  1805,  he  became  a  Carbonaro  as  soon  as  he 
was  grown  up.  But  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Piedmontese 
authorities  by  not  being  stupid  : 

‘  He  was,  as  the  governor  of  Genoa  told  his  father,  “  gifted  with 
some  talent,  and  too  fond  of  walking  by  himself  at  night  abscibed 
in  thought.  What  on  earth,”  asked  the  offended  officer,  “  has  he 
at  his  age  to  think  about  ?  We  don’t  like  young  people  thinking 
without  our  knowing  the  subject  of  their  thoughts.”  ’  * 

He  was  arrested,  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  on  the  capital  charge  of  initiating  a  govern¬ 
ment  spy  as  a  Carbonaro.  He  escaped  the  death  penalty  by 
perjury,  but  was  thenceforth  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  Dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  flummery  and  futility  of  the  Carbonari,  and  by  the 
failure  of  their  last  attempt  at  revolution  in  1831,  he  founded  a 
new  secret  society,  ‘  Young  Italy,’  with  the  watchword  ‘  God  and 
‘  the  people,’  and  ‘  the  three  inseparable  bases  of  independence, 

‘  unity,  and  liberty  ’ — ‘  that  is,’  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  interprets, 

‘  the  Austrian  must  go,  the  various  small  states  must  be  united 
‘  in  one,  and  democratic  government  with  liberty  of  opinion  must 
‘be  established.’  To  these  aims  Mazzini  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  energies  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  Unfortunately, 
he  regarded  Uberty  as  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and  therefore 
became,  when  after  1849  union  under  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
accepted  by  almost  all  Italians  as  the  best  practicable  policy, 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  achievement  of  what  was 
possible  in  his  hopes.  And  throughout  his  life  he  invariably, 
as  is  usual  with  exiles,  over-estimated  the  forces  on  his  side,  and 
therefore  allowed  his  friends  to  become  involved  in  plots  and 
petty  insurrections  which  had  no  chance  of  success.  But  in  the 
early  years,  by  his  impassioned  writings,  and  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  devoted  ardour  for  a  great  idea,  he  more  than  any  other 
man  created  the  hope  and  the  determination  which  made  Italian 
unity  possible.  The  men  to  whom  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  appealed  responded  to  that  appeal  because 
Mazzini  had  roused  them.  Garibaldi,  on  his  visit  to  England  in 
1864,  forgetting  many  quarrels,  expressed  this  feeling  at  a 
gathering  at  wWch  Mazzini  was  present : 

‘  1  rise,’  he  said,  ‘  to  make  a  declaration  which  I  ought  to  have 
made  long  since.  There  is  a  man  here  amongst  us  who  has  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
When  I  was  a  youth  and  had  only  aspirations  towards  good,  I  sought 

‘Unity  *  (James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1899)  should  also  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

*  Bolton  King’s  ‘  Life  of  Mazzini,’  p.  18. 
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for  one  able  to  act  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  my  youthful  years. 
I  sought  such  a  gmde  as  one  who  is  athirst  seeks  the  water  spring. 
I  found  this  man.  He  alone  watched  when  all  around  slept,  he 
alone  kept  and  fed  the  sacred  flame.  .  .  .  This  man  is  Joseph 
Mazzini :  he  is  my  friend  and  teacher.’  * 

Such  recognition,  however,  rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mazzini, 
whose  sorrows  had  few  compensations.  His  dearest  friend, 
Jacopo  Ruffini,  was  arrested  by  the  Piedmontese  government 
while  fomenting  one  of  Young  Italy’s  plots,  and  committed 
suicide  in  prison.  Giuditta  Sidoli,  to  whom  he  was  engaged, 
but  whom  his  exile’s  life  never  permitted  him  to  marry,  was 
employed  by  him  in  his  conspiracies,  and  we  owe  what  we  know 
of  their  correspondence  to  the  copies  made  by  the  Tuscan  police.f 
Always  relentless,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  and  others 
to  his  pohtical  aims,  he  yet  possessed  a  wonderful  gentleness 
and  unwillingness  to  inflict  avoidable  pain.  In  London,  where 
he  lived  with  few  intervals  from  1837  till  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  suffered  at  first  such  poverty  that  he  had  to  pawn  his 
clothes  for  food  ;  yet  he  managed  to  help  needy  exiles,  and  during 
one  winter  he  gave  away  his  only  overcoat.  J 

*  Going  out  one  winter  morning,  he  found  a  young  girl  on  the 
doorstep  worn  out  with  cold  and  hunger.  ...  He  took  her  in  and 
put  her  in  his  landlady’s  charge.  When  the  girl  afterwards  married, 
and  was  deserted  by  her  husband,  he  undertook  the  education  of 
her  children,  and  for  many  years  devoted  to  it  a  large  share  of  his 
scanty  income.’  § 

In  one  of  the  many  London  lodging-houses  which  he  endured, 
‘  he  could  not  eat  his  landlady’s  iU-cooked  dinners,  and  hid  the 
untouched  food  rather  than  hurt  her  feehngs.’  || 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  exile,  he  suffered  terribly  from 
loneliness. 

*  The  other  day,’  he  writes  from  Switzerland  in  1834,  ‘  I  was 
looking  at  the  Alps  in  the  distance — beyond  them  is  my  country, 
my  poor  country  that  I  love  so  much,  where  my  father  and  mother 
are,  and  my  two  sisters,  and  another  sister  who  has  been  dead  many 

ears,  and  the  tomb  of  the  best  friend  of  my  youth,  who  died  for 
berl7,  and  meadows  and  hills  and  beautiful  lakes  like  your  own, 
and  flowers  and  oranges  and  a  beautiful  sky — all  that  one  needs  to 
make  one  die  happy,  and  I  thought  sadly  on  it  all.’  ^ 

‘  There  is  so  much  agony  in  life,’  he  writes  in  another  letter,  ‘  that 
‘  when  I  see  a  baby  quiet,  smiling,  at  peace,  I  can  only  wish  for 

*  Trevelyan,  p.  19.  t  Bolton  King’s  ‘  Mazzini,’  p.  68. 

t  Ibid.  p.  76.  §  Ibid.  p.  97. 

II  Ibid.  p.  195.  ^  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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‘  death  for  it  ’  (p.  58) ;  and  again :  ‘  He  who,  through  fatality  of 
*  circumstances,  cannot  live  the  serene  life  of  family,  has  a  void 
‘  in  his  heart  that  nothing  fills,  and  I,  who  write  these  pages,  well 
‘  I  know  it  ’  (p.  72).  In  later  life,  though  in  England  he  had 
friends,  he  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  contemporary 
Italy,  which  he  could  never  forgive  for  its  adhesion  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  Although  his  whole  life  was  one  of  devoted  service, 
the  long  years  of  plots  and  intrigues  weakened  his  sense  of 
honour,  and  led  him  into  unnecessary  deceptions ;  brooding  in 
soUtude  over  his  republican  ideal,  he  becme  filled  with  bitter 
hatred  of  its  opponents,  and  with  an  impatience  that  almost 
always  clouded  his  judgment.  Though  1^  virtue  sufficed  to 
keep  happiness  away  from  him,  his  few  faults,  throughout  his 
later  years,  prevented  his  sacrifices  from  furthering  any  good 
cause.  After  Rome  had  been  won,  though  unity  was  completed, 
he  found  no  joy  in  the  result. 

*  Italy,  my  Italy,’  he  said,  ‘  the  Italy  that  I  have  preached,  the 
Italy  of  our  dreams  ?  Italy,  the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  moral 
Italy  of  my  heart  ?  This  medley  of  opportunists  and  cowards 
and  little  Macchiavellis,  that  let  themselves  be  dragged  behind  the 
suggestion  of  the  foreigner — I  thought  to  call  up  the  soul  of  Italy, 
and  I  see  only  its  corpse.’  *  I  want  to  see,  before  dying,  another 
Italy,  the  ideal  of  my  soul  and  life,  start  up  from  her  three  himdred 
years’  grave :  this  is  only  the  phantom,  the  mockery  of  Italy  ’ 

(p.  218). 

Jowett,  after  hearing  Mazzini  talk  uninterruptedly  for  two 
hours,  remarked,  with  partial  truth,  that  he  was  ‘a  man  of 
‘  genius,  but  too  much  imder  the  influence  of  two  abstract  ideas, 

‘  God  and  the  principle  of  nationality  ’  (p.  148).  Carlyle,  who 
certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  a  too  facile  admiration  of 
contemporaries,  nevertheless  recognised  better  than  Jowett  the 
moral  greatness  of  Mazzini. 

‘  Whatever  I  may  think,’  he  wrote,  ‘  of  his  practical  insight  and 
skill  in  worldly  affairs,  I  can  with  great  freedom  testify  to  all  men 
that  he,  if  I  have  ever  seen  such,  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a 
man  of  sterling  veracity,  humanity,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  one 
of  those  rare  men,  numerable,  unfortunately,  but  as  units  in  this 
world,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr  souls ;  who  in  silence, 
piously  in  their  daily  hfe,  understand  and  practise  what  is  meant  by 
that.’ 

Mazzini  cherished  a  mystical  religion,  in  which  Rome  still 
played  a  great  part,  though  it  was  to  be  the  centre  of  a  changed 
and  regenerated  belief. 

‘  I  entered  the  city  one  evening,’  he  says,  ‘  with  a  deep  sense  of 
awe,  almost  of  worsmp.  Rome  was  to  me,  as  in  spite  of  her  present 
VOL.  CCV.  NO.  CCCCXX.  K  K 
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degradation  she  still  is,  the  Temple  of  humanity.  From  Rome 
wifi  one  day  spring  the  reli^ous  transformation  destined  for  the 
third  time  to  bestow  moral  unity  upon  Europe.’  ♦ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mazzini,  in  spite  of  his  unortho¬ 
doxy,  retained  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  Church  which 
should  be  catholic,  not  perceiving  that  the  evils  he  deplored 
in  the  Papacy  are  the  inevitable  results  of  any  such  Church, 
whatever  its  dogmas,  and  that  his  own  teaching,  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  that  of  the  gospels,  would,  if  taught  by  a  Church  claiming 
universality,  lead  to  developements  as  surprising  as  those  that 
he  deplored  in  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system.  But  as 
Dictator  to  the  Roman  repubUc,  his  religious  veneration  for  the 
City  made  him  able  to  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  as  no  other 
living  man  could.  ‘Here  in  Rome,’  he  told  the  Assembly, 
‘  we  may  not  be  moral  mediocrities.’  In  this  spirit  he  set  to 
work,  and  his  success,  morally,  must  have  astonished  almost 
every  one  except  himself. 

‘  The  sordid  period  of  the  democratic  revolution  was  over,  and 
its  period  of  idealism  and  heroism  had  begun.  Mazzini  speedily 
removed  the  elements  of  crime  and  coercion  from  the  popular 
Government,  and  replaced  them  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  lirorty 
almost  unexampled  m  time  of  national  danger.  Garibaldi  gave  to 
the  warfare  of  the  extreme  Republicans  the  spirit  of  Thermopylae,  so 
often  mouthed  by  orators  whose  stock-in-trade  was  classical  history, 
but  at  last  brought  by  the  red-shirts  into  the  region  of  fact.  Little 
as  they  liked  one  another,  these  two  men  between  them  turned  a 
rather  limp  revolutionary  movement,  begun  in  murder  and  frothy 
talk  of  the  clubs,  into  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  history.  The 
Roman  Republic  showed  the  faults,  but  it  showed  yet  more  abund¬ 
antly  the  virtues,  of  its  origin  as  the  work  of  an  extreme  faction. 
Its  history  is  full  of  that  appeal  to  the  ideal  in  man  that  often  guides 
the  life  of  individuals,  but  finds  little  direct  representation  m  the 
government  of  the  world,  except  in  those  rare,  brief  moments  of 
crisis  and  of  concentrated  passion  when  some  despised  “  idealogue  ” 
is  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  plunging  wave.’  f 

Mazzini  decreed  that  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  lands  should 
be  leased  to  peasants  at  very  low  rents,  and  that  the  incomes 
of  the  greater  dignitaries  should  be  curtailed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  parish  priests ;  he  also  gave  the  buildings  of  the 
Inquisition  as  lodgings  for  the  destitute  in  Rome.  But  beyond 
these  two  acts,  he  did  nothing  hostile  to  the  Church — indeed  he 
carried  tolerance  towards  all  parties  almost  to  excess.  He  not 
only  left  the  priests  unchecked  in  their  ordinary  duties  and 
avocations,  but  allowed  plots  of  which  he  was  cognisant  to  be 

*  Quoted  by  Trevelyan,  p.  92.  f  Trevelyan,  p.  92. 
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developed,  sometimes  warning  the  plotters  to  keep  their  doings 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  When  the  mob  dragged  some 
confessionals  out  of  their  churches  to  make  a  bonfire,  ‘  Mazzini 
‘gravely  remonstrated,  and  the  objects  were  restored  to  their 
‘  proper  places.’  *  Some  terrorists  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  massacre  of  priests,  about  six  of  whom  were  actually  murdered 
in  Trastevere.  In  this  case,  also,  the  Government  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  mischief  from  spreading  furthear,  largely 
(it  would  seem)  by  means  of  a  moral  appeal  to  the  people ;  but 
unfortunately  the  murderers  remained  unpunished.  The  Tri¬ 
umvirs  could,  however,  show  vigour  in  suppressing  crime. 
In  Ancona,  where  an  outbreak  of  anarchy  and  assassination 
occurred,  order  was  restored  by  the  skill  and  firmness  of  their 
envoy  Orsini — the  same  man  who  afterwards  himself  tried  to 
assassinate  Napoleon  Ill.f 

Garibaldi,  whose  achievements  at  this  time  form  the  main 
theme  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  book,  offers  as  complete  a  contrast  to 
Mazzini  as  is  possible  for  two  men  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
so  much  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  them  as  embodiments 
respectively  of  the  abstract  faculties  of  thought  and  action. 
Both  exiles  from  their  native  country  of  Liguria,  while  Mazzini 
had  devoted  himself  to  literary  propaganda.  Garibaldi  had 
been  mastering  the  art  of  guerilla  warfare  by  taking  part  in 
the  unceasing  quarrels  of  the  South  American  States.  If 
Mazzini’s  life  makes  a  deeper  and  more  serious  appeal.  Garibaldi’s 
delights  us  by  its  romance,  its  picturesqueness,  and  its  childlike 
spontaneity.  By  profession  a  merchant  sailor,  it  was  in  Levan¬ 
tine  ports  that  he  first  heard  of  liberty  and  the  destined  union 
of  Italy.  In  1834  he  entered  the  Sardinian  Navy  with  a  view  of 
inducing  it  to  take  part  in  the  revolt  which  Mazzini  was  organis¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  plot  failed,  he  had  to  fly,  and  ‘  the  first  time  he 
‘  ever  read  his  name  in  print  was  when,  on  reaching  Marseilles, 
‘he  saw  in  the  papers  that  the  Piedmontese  Government  had 
‘  condemned  him  to  death.’  J  It  was  this  event  which  led  him 
to  emigrate  to  South  America,  where  he  passed  the  twelve  years 
from  1836  to  1848,  in  a  career  which  sounds  more  like  a  boy’s 
book  of  adventure  than  a  sober  record  of  fact. 

‘Garibaldi  had,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  life  that  history 
records,  for  it  had  all  the  trappings  as  well  as  the  essence  of  romance. 
Though  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  yet  his  fortune 
never  to  take  full  part  in  the  common  prose  life  of  civilized  men, 
and  80  he  never  understood  it,  though  he  moved  it  profoundly, 
like  a  great  wind  blowing  off  an  unknown  shore.  § 

*  Trevelyan,  p.  149.  t  Johnston,  Appendix  G,  pp.  361-365. 

t  Trevelyan,  p.  19.  §  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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The  story  of  his  South  American  life  may  be  read  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  from  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  extracted  almost 
everything  that  is  of  real  interest.  The  most  characteristic 
episode  is  his  wooing  of  Anita,  the  Amazon  wife  who  died  during 
his  escape  in  1849.  Swimming  ashore  from  a  shipwreck,  in  which 
several  of  his  best  friends  were  drowned,  he  and  the  survivors 
attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Laguna,  and  with  it  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  which  was  in  the  harbour.  Garibaldi,  thus 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  admiral,  was  welcomed  as  a 
liberator  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  it  was  here  that 
he  met  Anita. 

‘The  loss  of  Luigi,  Edoardo,  and  others  of  my  countrymen, 
left  me  utterly  isolated ;  I  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Of  all 
the  friends  who  had  made  those  desolate  regions  like  home  to  me, 
not  one  was  left.  .  .  .  Walking  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  '  Itaparica,’  wrapped  in  my  own  gloomy  thoughts,  I  came,  after 
trying  every  species  of  argument,  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
look  out  for  a  woman,  so  as  to  escape  from  a  position  of  intolerable 
weariness  and  discomfort.  By  chance  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the 
houses  on  the  Barra — a  tolerably  high  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  lagoon,  where  a  few  simple  and  picturesque  dwellings 
were  visible.  Outside  one  of  these,  by  means  of  the  telescope  I 
usually  carried  with  me  when  on  deck,  I  espied  a  young  woman, 
and  forthwith  gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  be  got  out,  as  I  wished  to 
go  ashore.  I  landed,  and,  making  for  the  houses  where  I  expected 
to  find  the  object  of  my  excursion,  I  had  just  given  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  her  again,  when  I  met  an  inhabitont  of  the  place,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  soon  after  our  arrival.  He  invited  me 
to  take  coffee  in  his  house ;  we  entered,  and  the  first  person  who 
met  my  eyes  was  the  damsel  who  had  attracted  me  ashore.  It  was 
Anita,  the  mother  of  my  children,  who  shared  my  life  for  better, 
for  worse — the  wife  whose  courage  I  have  so  often  felt  the  loss  of. 
We  both  remained  enraptured  and  silent,  gazing  on  one  another 
like  two  people  who  meet  not  for  the  first  time,  and  seek  in  each 
other’s  faces  something  which  makes  it  easier  to  recall  the  forgotten 

Fast.  At  last  I  greeted  her  by  saying,  “  Thou  oughtest  to  be  nune !  ” 
could  speak  but  little  Portuguese,  and  uttered  the  bold  words  in 
Italian.  Yet  my  insolence  was  magnetic.  I  had  formed  a  tie, 
pronounced  a  decree,  which  death  alone  could  aimul.’  * 

Love  at  first  sight  is  perhaps  not  a  very  rare  phenomenon, 
but  we  know  of  no  other  instance  where  the  first  sight  was 
through  a  telescope.  Yet  the  marriage  proved  one  of  the 
happiest  known  to  history.  Anita  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  campaigns,  and  displayed  in  battle  the  courage  of  a 

•  Autobiography,  Werner’s  Translation,  vol.  i.,  pp.  77-79.  Most 
of  the  passage  is  quoted  by  Trevelyan,  p.  29. 
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veteran.  ‘  Neither  of  these  remarkable  persons,’  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  ‘could  ever  have  married  any  one  else  on  equal 
‘  terms.  The  elopement  with  Anita  was  the  Sicilian  expedition 
‘  of  Garibaldi’s  private  life ;  and  for  Italy,  too,  he  had  won  a 
'  heroine  and  a  story.’ 

Many  other  Italians,  whose  love  of  Italy  had  made  them 
exiles,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  South  America,  and  had  been 
enhsted  by  Garibaldi  in  his  ‘  Italian  legion,’  with  a  part  of  which, 
when  the  revolutions  of  1848  broke  out,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
full  of  hope  that  the  reward  had  come  for  the  long  years  of 
preparation.  They  set  sail  on  April  15,  in  a  ship  called  the 
‘Speranza,’  with  little  knowledge  of  what  they  might  find  in 
Europe. 

‘  And  so  these  men,  joyfully  self-devoted,  sailed  to  their  graves 
and  glories  in  that  ship.  Since  they  were  alone  upon  it  with  no 
unbelievers  to  mock  their  ceremonies,  every  time  the  sun  went  down 
in  ocean,  they  stood  up  in  a  circle  on  the  deck,  and  “  sang  for  evening 
prayer  a  patriotic  hymn.”  .  .  .  Old  Anzani,  type  of  the  proto¬ 
martyrs  who  had  given  their  lives  for  no  meed  of  fame  or  thanks  in 
the  bitter,  stifled  years  gone  by,  himself  sick  to  death,  joined  feebly 
in  the  chant  with  the  young  generation  who  were  hastening  as 
willing  victims  to  a  more  conspicuous,  but  not  a  more  noble,  sacrifice. 
And  with  the  other  voices  blended  the  low,  rich  voice  of  the  deliverer 
to  be — till  the  song,  without  an  audience,  died  upon  the  water’s 
waste.’  * 

The  situation,  when  Garibaldi  landed  at  Nice  in  June,  was 
complicated  but  hopeful.  In  all  the  States  of  Italy,  popular 
movements  had  won  constitutions  from  the  rulers,  and  had 
compelled  them  to  join,  at  least  in  appearance,  in  the  war 
which  Piedmont  was  waging  against  Austria.  Austria  itself 
was  in  the  throes  of  revolution  :  Mettemich  had  fallen,  popular 
clamour  in  Vienna  had  extracted  a  constitution  and  had  led  to 
the  flight  of  the  Emperor,  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  claiming 
autonomy,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Empire  could  never 
again  be  strong  enough  for  oppression.  By  the  famous  Five 
Days  of  street  fighting,  Milan  had  rid  itself  of  the  army  of 
Radetzky,  which  was  defending  itself  in  the  quadrilateral  against 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.  But  Radetzky  was  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war,  Charles  Albert  was  constitutionally  hesitating, 
and  the  governments  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  viewed  with 
alarm  the  prospect  of  being  overshadowed  by  a  great  North 
Italian  kingdom — for  throughout  the  liberated  parts  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Venetia,  a  plebiscite  demanding  annexation  to 
Piedmont  had  been  voted  almost  unanimously.  Radetzky 


*  Trevelyan,  p.  41. 
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gradually  strengthened  his  forces,  and  at  length  defeated  the 
Italians  at  Custoza  on  July  25.  Charles  Albert  was  compelled 
to  abandon  Milan,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  provinces 
were  reconquered,  with  the  exception  of  Venice,  where  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
Manin.  An  armistice  was  concluded  in  August  between  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Austria,  and  Charles  Albert  (except  during  the  brief 
and  disastrous  campaign  of  Novara  in  the  following  year)  was 
unable  to  give  further  help  to  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty.  ‘  But,’ 
as  Mr.  Trevelyan  remarks,  ‘  if  Charles  Albert  was  not  the  father 
‘  of  his  country,  he  was  the  father  of  Victor  Emmanuel.* 

Garibaldi,  who  had  been  at  Milan,  endeavoured  for  a  while  to 
keep  up  the  war  in  the  Alps,  where  Mazzini  at  first  accompanied 
him  bearing  a  flag  inscribed  ‘  Dio  e  Popolo.’  This  attempt 
proving  fruitless,  Garibaldi,  to  whom  the  authorities  gave  a 
very  cold  welcome,  arrived  in  the  Romagna  during  the  ministry 
of  Rossi,  and  was  reluctantly  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  Venice.  But  after  Rossi’s  murder, 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable  that  he  and  his  legion 
should  leave  the  Papal  States,  where  attacks  were  feared  from 
Austria  and  Naples.  It  was  from  France,  however,  that  the 
blow  came.  The  French  republican  Government,  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Catholic  Powers, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  clerical  vote,  and  an  expedition  was 
despatched  under  General  Oudinot  to  occupy  Rome.  On 
April  27  Garibaldi  and  his  troops  entered  the  city ;  three  days 
later,  Oudinot  made  his  first  attack. 

Of  ultimate  victory  there  was  practically  no  hope,  and  Mazzini 
appears  to  have  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  But  for  the 
honour  of  Rome  as  the  future  capital,  and  to  provide  a  memory 
about  which  men’s  desire  for  liberty  could  centre,  it  was  rightly 
decided  that  the  defence,  however  desperate,  must  be  prolonged 
to  the  last  possible  moment.  In  this  spirit  the  hopeless  struggle 
was  continued  during  two  heroic  months,  after  which  the 
Temporal  Power,  though  reinstated,  could  only  be  supported 
by  a  foreign  garrison,  and  was  doomed  to  fall  as  soon  as  the 
international  situation  caused  the  garrison  to  be  withdrawn. 

Oudinot’s  first  attack,  on  April  was  made  with  the  utmost 
carelessness,  and  directed  against  a  gate  which  no  longer  existed. 
After  a  hard  fight,  in  which  Garibaldi  and  his  soldiers  bore  the 
most  honourable  part,  the  French  were  completely  defeated, 
and  disabled  from  further  attack  until  strengthened  by  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France.  The  Romans  made  many  prisoners, 
whom  they  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  soon  set  frw 
unconditionally.  Oudinot’s  ofi&cial  report  declared  that  ‘this 
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‘  affair  of  April  30  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  which  the  French 
‘  troops  have  taken  part  since  our  great  wars.’  ♦ 

The  French  had  attacked  Rome  under  the  pretence  that  they 
were  liberating  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  a  band  of 
terrorists  and  assassins.  The  thoroughly  popular  resistance 
of  April  30  having  dispelled  this  pretence,  they  adopted  another. 
To  keep  the  Romans  quiet  until  reinforcements  could  arrive, 
and  until  the  French  general  elections  had  been  held,  they 
sent  Lesseps  on  a  mission  to  negotiate  terms  (so  they  allowed 
their  envoy  to  believe)  by  which  the  French  troops  and  the 
Roman  Government  could  avoid  further  hostilities.  Lesseps 
was  quickly  won  over  by  the  personality  of  Mazzini,  and  at  last, 
in  an  agreement  concluded  on  May  31,  conceded  almost  all  that 
Mazzini  asked.  Having,  however,  exceeded  his  powers,  he 
inserted  a  clause  according  to  which  the  treaty  required  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  French  Government.  The  reinforcements  having 
now  arrived,  Lesseps  on  this  very  day  received  a  ciu^  letter  of 
recall, f  and  next  day  (June  1)  Oudinot  denounced  the  armistice 
which  had  been  arranged  after  April  30. 

Garibaldi  had  been  engaged  meanwhile  in  the  congenial 
task  of  harrying  the  Neapolitan  army,  which  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Frascati  and  Albano,  but  retired  (as  was  its  wont)  when 
it  saw  hostile  troops  approaching.  The  Roman  Commander- 
in-Chief  Roselli,  however,  treated  his  enemies  with  more  respect 
than  they  deserved,  thereby  failing  to  win  any  notable  victory, 
and  lea<fing  Garibaldi  into  grave  insubordination  of  the  kind 
which  we  are  allowed  to  admire  in  Nelson.  From  this  expedition, 
the  army  only  returned  on  May  31.  Next  day,  Oudinot,  while 
declaring  that  hostilities  might  be  resumed  at  once,  stated  that 
he  would  not  attack  ‘  the  place  ’  until  Monday,  June  4.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  night  of  June  2-3  he  attacked  and  captured 
the  villas  Pamfili  and  Corsini,  which  gave  him  the  key  to  Rome. 
The  Italians,  relying  on  his  promise,  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise.  His  defence  was  that  these  two  villas,  being  outside 
the  walls,  were  not  part  of  ‘  the  place  ’ ;  nevertheless  it  seems 
plain  that  he  intended  to  mislead  the  Italians  by  his  studied 
ambiguity. 

The  long  fight  in  which,  throughout  the  third  of  June,  the 
Italians  vainly  hurled  themselves  against  the  Villa  Corsini  is 
described  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  with  great  power.  In  spite  of  reckless 
courage,  the  Romans  were  defeated  owing  to  bad  generalship 
and  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the  French  position.  But 
though  the  defence  was  henceforth  hopeless,  the  defenders  were 
determined  to  fight  on. 

•  Trevelyan,  p.  146.  t  Johnston,  p.  290. 
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*  Everyone  knew  that  Garibaldi  had  commanded  badly ;  no  one 
loved  him  the  less,  and  no  one  was  less  eager  to  fight  and  die  under 
his  orders.  .  .  .  He  had  given  his  countrymen  what  the  national 
instinct  craved  for  at  that  moment  more  than  for  victory — honour. 
It  was  not  tactics  but  heroism  for  which  Italy  was  athirst  in  that 
year  of  despair  crowned  and  glorified  by  faith.*^  * 

‘  Because  men  remembered  and  told  with  pride  and  anguish 
the  story  of  the  uncalculating  devotion  of  those  young  lives  in  this 
hopeless  struggle,  there  grew  up,  as  the  years  went  by,  an  unconquer¬ 
able  purpose  in  the  whole  nation  to  have  their  capital :  there  rose 
that  vrild  cry  of  the  heart — 0  Roma,  O  Morte  ! — so  magical  even  in 
years  of  dis^rd  and  derision,  that  soon  or  late  the  Catholic  world 
was  bound  to  yield  to  it,  as  to  a  will  stronger  and  more  lasting  even 
than  its  own.’  f 

Throughout  the  following  weeks  the  battle  raged,  and  the  slow 
methodical  advance  of  the  French  continued.  At  length,  on 
June  30,  the  final  assault  was  delivered,  and  the  city  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Mazzini,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  guns  could  bombard  every  part  of  the  city, 
wished  to  resort  to  street-fighting,  and  was  indignant  with 
Garibaldi  for  declaring  this  to  be  useless.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  resolved  that  it  ‘ceases  from  a  defence  that  has 
‘  become  impossible  and  remains  at  its  post.’  Mazzini  resigned, 
but  remained  in  Rome  for  some  time  after  the  entry  of  the 
French  (which  took  place  on  July  3).  It  had  been  said  that 
he  was  a  tyrant,  ruling  an  unwilling  populace  by  terror ;  he 
remained  a^r  his  power  was  gone  to  prove  the  untruth  of  this 
accusation,  and  such  was  his  popularity  that  the  French  did  not 
venture  to  arrest  him.  After  about  a  week,  he  escaped,  and  soon 
returned  to  the  old  routine  in  London.  For  him,  there  came 
no  second  opportunity,  and  his  life  as  a  practical  statesman 
was  ended. 

Meanwhile  Garibaldi  had  begun  his  great  retreat.  On  July  2, 
to  a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  he 
announced  in  a  brief  speech  his  determination  not  to  surrender 
to  the  foreigner. 

‘  Fortrme,  who  betrays  us  to-day,  will  smile  on  us  to-morrow. 
I  am  going  out  from  Rome.  Let  those  who  wish  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  stranger,  come  with  me.  I  offer  neither  pay,  nor 
quarters,  nor  provisions ;  I  offer  hunger,  thirst,  forced  marches, 
battles  and  death.  Let  him  who  loves  his  countiy  in  his  heart  and 
not  with  his  lips  only,  follow  me.’ 

*  Trevelyan,  pp.  190-1.  |  Ibid.  p.  192. 

{  Ibid.  p.  231.  The  same  speech  is  given  by  a  clerical 
historian  as  follows :  ‘  I  offer  you  fresh  batues  and  new  laurels, 
but  at  the  price  of  greater  perils  and  fatigues.  Let  those  follow  me 
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About  4,000  of  the  troops  responded  to  his  invitation,  and 
marched  out  into  the  night. 

The  hopes  which  Garibaldi  entertained  of  being  able  to  pro¬ 
long  the  war  by  rousing  the  rural  population  of  Umbria  and 
Tuscany  were  speedily  ^appointed ;  the  peasantry,  except  in 
the  Romagna,  were  generally  unfriendly,  and  very  many  of  his 
followers  deserted.  Nevertheless  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
join  Manin  in  the  defence  of  Venice.  By  clever  feints  and 
long  night  marches,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  French,  Spanish 
and  Neapolitan  troops  which  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  At 
Terni  he  effected  his  junction  with  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Forbes,  an  Enghshman,  who  so  despised  military  attire  that 
he  went  through  the  whole  campaign  and  the  remainder 
of  the  retreat  in  his  ordinary  clothes  with  a  white  top-hat. 
After  crossing  the  border  into  Tuscany,  the  dwindling  column, 
having  escaped  its  first  pursuers,  found  its  route  commanded 
by  four  Austrian  armies ;  closely  pursued  and  unable  to  halt, 
it  reached  at  last  (July  31)  the  little  Republic  of  San  Marino. 
Here,  on  friendly  soil,  Garibaldi  disbanded  his  troops,  leaving 
individuals  to  obtain  such  terms  as  they  and  the  San  Marinesi 
could  extract  from  the  surrounding  Austrians.  Some  were 
flogged,  some  imprisoned  for  long  terms,  but  most  gradually 
escaped. 

Meanwhile  Garibaldi,  with  about  200  followers  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  Anita,  now  nearing  the  time  of  her  confinement,  escaped 
by  night  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  after  twenty-two  hours’ 
march  arrived  at  the  little  Adriatic  port  of  Cesenatico,  whence 
they  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  Venice.  After  maddening 
delays,  they  got  to  sea ;  but  the  moon  was  full,  and  they  were 
sighted  by  the  Austrian  squadron.  Most  of  their  boats  were 
captured,  but  Garibaldi’s  and  two  others  succeeded  in  landing 
near  Comacchio.  Anita  by  this  time  was  dying,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  help  her  while  the  Austrians  were  scouring  all  the 
country  round.  At  length,  after  infinite  difl&culties,  they  reached 
a  friendly  farm-house ;  and  as  they  were  carrying  her  into  it, 
she  died.  ‘  Then  the  noble  outward  calm  of  Garibaldi,  which 
‘  had  been  proof  against  the  thousand  dangers,  disappointments, 
‘and  sorrows  of  the  past  months,  and  had  fed  his  fainting 
‘followers  with  courage,  all  in  an  instant  gave  way,  and  he 
‘  burst  into  a  flood  of  prolonged  and  bitter  weeping.’  ♦ 

who  have  courage ;  let  those  follow  me  who  have  faith  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Italy.  We  have  stained  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  France, 
but  we  will  plunge  our  arms  in  that  of  the  Austrians.’  O’Clery, 
‘  History  of  the  Italian  Revolution,  First  Period,’  p.  359. 

♦  Trevelyan,  p.  299. 
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But  Garibaldi  could  not  long  indulge  his  grief,  since  his  stay 
endangered  not  only  his  own  safety,  but  that  of  those  who 
harboured  him.  With  only  one  companion,  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  full  of  hair’s-breadth  scapes,  which  took  him  at  last 
to  the  Mediterranean  near  Pisa,  and  thence  to  Piedmont  and 
safety.  Among  many  incidents  of  this  flight,  one  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted.  In  an  inn  at  Cerbaja, 
the  two  travellers  fell  into  casual  conversation  with  a  young 
Tuscan — as  it  chanced,  a  Liberal — to  whom  something  about 
them  suggested  the  thought  of  refugees. 

‘  Partly  in  order  to  test  their  politics,  he  drew  a  Val  d’Amo  news¬ 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  across  the  table.  Seeing  the 
elder  of  the  two  laugh  and  show  his  companion  the  advertisement 
about  Garibaldi  and  Le^giero,  he  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming, 
“  And  where  is  our  Ganbaldi  now  ?  ”  “  Friend,”  said  the  stranger, 
rising  suddenly  and  advancing  to  embrace  the  young  man,  “  Gari¬ 
baldi  is  in  your  arms.”  ’  * 

In  spite  of  such  acts  of  rashness.  Garibaldi  was  never  betrayed, 
and  lived  to  realise  his  hopes  in  happier  days. 

The  events  of  1848-9,  though  they  brought  little  immediate 
gain  to  Italy,  were  an  essential  preparation  for  subsequent 
unification.  At  the  outset,  there  were  two  main  parties  ;  those 
who,  like  Gioberti,  desired  a  federation  of  the  existing  States, 
and  those  who,  like  Mazzini,  desired  a  single  Republic.  Both 
these  policies  proved  impossible.  A  federation  could  not  be 
tolerated  by  Austria,  and  the  existing  governments,  with  the 
exception  of  Piedmont,  were  not  prepared  to  vmdertake  a 
vigorous  war  against  Austria.  Perhaps  most  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  might,  in  time,  have  been  brought  permanently  into  the 
position  they  occupied  temporarily  in  the  early  months  of 
1848 ;  but  the  Papacy  could  never  genuinely  take  up  such  a 
position,  because  it  was  primarily  international,  not  an  Italian 
State  like  the  rest.  Thus  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pope 
made  it  impossible  that  the  federal  policy  could  ever  succe^. 
At  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  such  that 
it  required  rare  courage  to  challenge  its  opposition ;  and  those 
who  possessed  such  courage  were,  at  that  date,  mainly  republicans. 
The  weakness  of  their  policy,  which  was  tried  in  1849,  was  that 
it  could  not  be  supported  by  Piedmont,  which  possessed  the 
only  strong  Italian  army,  and  that  all  the  Catholic  powers  were 
prepared  to  suppress  it  by  armed  intervention.  Only  one  policy 
remained — the  one  which  ultimately  triumphed.  Italy  must 
become  a  monarchy  under  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  amid 


*  Trevelyan,  p.  312. 
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the  general  wreck  of  royal  promises,  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  constitution  he  had  granted  in  1848.  But  if  this  was 
to  be  possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Papacy  should  be  so 
discredited  that  a  mere  king  could  attack  it ;  and  to  bring  the 
Papacy  to  this  point,  was  a  task  which  could  only  be  performed 
by  revolutionaries.  The  Roman  Republic,  led  %  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  undertook  this  task,  and  performed  it  so  well  that  the 
success  of  Piedmont  was  thereafter  assured,  given  the  patience 
to  wait  for  opportunities,  and  the  skill  to  use  them  when  they 
came. 

‘  Against  the  religious  zeal  which  the  Italians  had  defied,  they 
must  oppose  a  moral  force,  or  be  beaten  in  the  end.  In  claiming 
Rome  for  themselves  they  had  outraged  the  Irish,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Austrians,  half  France,  and  many  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Vast  spiritual  agencies  were  at  work  all  over  the  world  to  keep 
Italy  out  of  Rome.  Peter  and  Paul,  Augustine  and  Loyola  were 
rising  from  their  graves  to  withstand  Mazzini — the  pale,  frail 
Genoese,  whose  face  was  scarred  with  the  sorrows  of  his  coimtry  ;  and 
this  shadowy  host  could  call  up  armed  men  from  the  utmost  ends 
of  Europe  to  defend  the  Pope.’  * 

The  greatness  of  the  Eternal  City  was  at  once  the  glory  and 
the  misfortune  of  Italy ;  the  weight  of  the  past  oppressed  and 
dwarfed  generations  of  men  who  lacked  the  courage  and  the 
faith  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  future.  The  first  who 
possessed  this  courage  and  this  faith  were  defeated,  as  the 
pioneers  of  a  moral  revolution  always  must  be.  Yet  their 
protest  persuaded  men  that  the  Papal  rule  was  no  longer  com¬ 
patible  with  the  welfare  of  Italy,  and  to  them  belongs  the  honour 
of  causing  the  downfall  of  an  institution  as  noxious  as  it  was 
venerable.  Some,  who  know  only  the  Italy  of  to-day,  may 
be  inclined  to  question  whether,  after  all,  the  achievement  has 
been  worth  fighting  for.  But  whoever  reads  the  record  of 
cramped  lives,  of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation,  of  S3rs- 
tematic  discouragement  of  all  that  was  best,  which  made 
up  the  work  of  the  governments  from  1815  to  1848,  must 
acknowledge  that  what  has  been  accomplished  has  justified 
a  thousancRold  the  wisdom  and  the  sacrifices  of  those  through 
whose  courage  Italy  became  again  a  great  and  free  nation. 


*  Trevelyan,  p.  192. 
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Art.  XI.— political  PARTIES  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Speech  of  His  Majesty  the  Kina  at  the  Openinq  of  Parlia- 
merit,  February  12,  1907. 

British  party  ever  achieved  a  greater  triumph  at  the 
*  polls  than  was  won  by  the  late  Opposition  in  January  of 
last  year.  The  Unionists,  originally  a  combination  of  both 
parties  formed  to  resist  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  policy, 
had  been  in  power^ virtually  for  some  twenty  years ;  for  the 
Administration  (1892-95)  under  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  during  the  short  period  it  held  office,  did  but  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  a  party,  dependent  for  its  daily 
existence  upon  the  votes  of  Irish  Nationalists,  to  govern  the 
kingdom.  But  in  1906  the  conditions  under  which  the  electoral 
issues  were  fought  were  utterly  dissimilar  to  those  of  1886  and 
1895.  Large  numbers  of  Unionists,  many  of  whom  had  sacrificed 
for  the  Union  far  more  than  Mr.  Balfour,  now  the  leader  of  the 
Unionist  party,  had  ever  done,  last  year  actively  supported  his 
opponents.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  mating  Tariff  Reform  the  main 
principle  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association  and  of  its  subordinate 
organisations,  had  done  a  bad  day’s  work  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  for  his  own  party.  It  is  true  that  he  was  supported  in 
those  bodies  by  a  majority  which  allowed  him  to  drum  out  of  the 
organisations  Unionists  who  stood  firm  for  Free  Trade.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  country  outside  Birmingham  Liberal  Unionists 
were  for  the  most  part  Free  Traders,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
to-day  the  old  Tory  party  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  not 
the  old  Liberal  Unionists,  who  form  in  the  constituencies  the 
largest  and  most  zealous  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  following. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  British  pubUc  the  Ministry  which  resigned 
at  the  end  of  1905  rather  than  itself  appeal  to  the  people  seemed 
but  a  poor  survival  of  that  Unionist  statesmanship  which  had 
so  long  guided  the  nation.  In  the  elegant  language  of  our 
forefathers  it  would  have  been  called  the  ‘  rump  ’  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Goschen,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Lord 
James  of  Hereford,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  many  others  who  in  old 
days  had  given  strength  to  the  party,  h^  been  replaced  by 
smaller  men.  Mr.  C!hamberlain,  since  his  resignation  of  office, 
was  an  independent  power,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  declined  to  let  it  be  known  whether  he 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  If  these 
two  statesmen  had  a  right  to  claim  exclusively  for  the  followers 
of  their  fiscal  policy  the  name  of  Unionists,  the  electors  were 
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nevertheless  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  old  name  was  being 
stretched  into  covering  a  new  thing.  They  had  regard  to 
realities.  They  clearly  understood  that  the  first  plank  in  the 
platform  of  the  party  was  now  Tariff  Reform,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  voted,  as  Englishmen  will,  with  regard  to  the  real 
issue,  without  being  at  all  misled  by  the  efforts  of  astute  poli¬ 
ticians  to  obscure  it. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Liberal  statesmen  saw  their  opportunity. 
Many  Liberals  had  in  truth  become  convinced  of  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  policy,  many  had  always 
been  indifferent,  whilst  others,  though  still  boasting  themselves 
Home  Rulers,  were  ready  for  the  sake  of  peace  within  their  own 
ranks  and  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  British  electors,  to  hold 
the  Home  Rule  faith  as  a  pious  opinion  of  their  own,  not 
as  a  political  principle  to  which  they  intended  to  give  effect. 
Unionist  dissension  and  the  vacillation  of  their  leader  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Liberals,  and  accordingly  when  the 
General  Election  came.  Tariff  Reform — now  become  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  Protection — was  allowed  to  take  the  place  formerly 
held  by  Home  Rule  and  to  become  the  touchstone  of  parties, 
with  results  absolutely  disastrous  to  the  combined  forces  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Their  strength,  such  as 
it  was,  had  been  displayed  in  caucuses  and  committees ;  but 
when  the  day  of  trial  came  it  was  found  that  appearances  had 
deceived  them,  and  that  there  were  very  few  places  indeed 
where  the  party  would  go  solid  against  Free  Trade.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  For  the 
doctrines  now  preached  by  Tariff  Reformers  were  not  new. 
The  old  ‘  Fair  Trade  ’  agitation  had  not  been  forgotten,  nor  the 
vigorous  and  conclxisive  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  pulverised 
its  pretensions  twenty  years  before. 

Whatever  had  been  said  and  done  by  Unionist  statesmen,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  defeat  of  their  party  could  have  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  alike  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  defeat  became  a  rout  almost  without  precedent  in  our 
party  history.  Mr.  Balfour  occupied  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  party,  and  he  had  declared  that  so  long  as  he  occupied  it  he 
intended  to  lead.  Yet  from  May  1903  onwards,  in  the  great 
controversy  which  has  divided  Englishmen,  his  language  has  been 
studiously  and  persistently  obscure.  Mr.  Balfour  is  far  too 
acute  not  to  see  through  the  fallacies  which  captivate  the 
ordinary  Tariff  Reformers  of  to-day,  as  they  did  the  Protectionists 
of  ‘  the  forties  ’  and  the  ‘  Fair  Triers  ’  of  ‘  the  eighties.’  But 
if  he  were  to  declare  frankly  for  Free  Trade  and  against  Tariff 
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Reform  he  would  offend  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whilst  if  he  declared 
in  plain  language  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  he  would  lose 
the  support  of  valued  colleagues  such  as  I^rd  Salisbury,  which 
he  could  ill  afford,  and  would,  moreover,  deliver  over  lus  party 
to  future  difficulties  which  no  one  realises  more  clearly  than  him¬ 
self.  His  language  has  been  such  as  to  enable  keen  party  men 
who  are  Free  Traders  to  claim  him  as  a  bulwark  of  Free  Trade  ; 
and  keen  party  men  who  are  Tariff  Reformers  to  claim  him  as  a 
genuine  supporter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  which  however, 
for  reasons  of  a  tactical  nature,  he  does  not  for  the  moment 
publicly  uphold.  Yet  whilst  Mr.  Balfour’s  language  has  been 
ambiguous,  and  though  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  even  in  his  own  presence  in  opposite  senses,  his  action 
in  the  constituencies  has  never  varied.  In  no  single  instance 
throughout  or  since  the  General  Election  has  he  intervened  in 
favour  of  a  Free  Trade  candidate.  When  the  General  Election 
was  over,  and  when,  having  been  defeated  at  Manchester,  he  was 
elected  for  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  formally  made  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  latter — 
at  least,  this  is  the  interpretation  Tariff  Reformers  put  upon  it — 
the  first  business  of  the  Unionist  party,  thereby  entirely  j\istify- 
ing,  if  it  needed  justification,  the  action  taken  by  Unionist  Free 
Trailers  at  the  General  Election. 

The  blow  dealt  by  the  General  Election  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  was  a  heavy  one.  But  its  misfortunes  did  not  end  there, 
for  the  history  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  industry  of  the  nation 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  has  brought  complete  refutation 
to  those  prophecies  of  impending  ruin  upon  which  the  famous 
‘  crusade  ’  was  based.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  had 
Mr.  Chamberlain  been  able  in  1W3  to  foresee  the  course  of 
events  for  the  next  four  years,  the  agitation  would  either  have 
never  taken  place  at  all  or  it  would  have  been  founded  on  very 
different  arguments.  The  cause  of  Tariff  Reform  has  indeed 
fallen  on  e^  days.  Not  only  has  it  been  discredited  by  the 
General  Election  and  by  the  course  of  events.  It  has  sustained  an 
even  severer  blow  in  the  loss  (we  trust  only  the  temporary  loss) 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  powerful  personality.  And  as  yet  no  states¬ 
man  has  arisen  capable  of  giving  renew^  vitality  to  what  looks 
like  a  failing  cause.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perhaps 
to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  more  recent  utterances  would 
incline  towards  Free  Trade.  Tariff  Reformers  are  as  active  as 
ever  in  capturing  the  caucuses.  In  this  way  they  are  generally 
able  to  nominate  Protectionist  candidates  ;  but  what  is  the  use 
of  winning  the  caucus  and  losing  the  election  1  These  things 
are  now  pretty  well  understood  in  the  high  places  of  Conservative 
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maiu^ment,  where  the  tactics  of  Tariff  Reformers  cause  the 
utmost  uneasiness  and  alarm. 

Had  Mr.  Balfour  had  his  own  way,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
fiscal  controversy  of  the  last  four  years  would  have  been  raised 
at  all.  His  hand  was  forced  by  a  personality  stronger  than  his 
own.  As  it  was,  he  did  his  best  to  hold  aloof  from  active 
participation  in  the  fray,  and  endeavoured  rather  to  concentrate 
the  public  mind  on  the  incapacity  of  the  Opposition  tp  provide 
for  the  nation  a  steady  and  rational  Government.  The  interests 
of  the  Empire,  the  wise  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  happy 
relations  with  our  colonies,  the  adequacy  of  army  and  navy — 
all  would  be  endangered  if  his  own  Ministry  should  fall !  For 
his  own  part  he  looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to 
the  time  when  from  the  front  Opposition  bench  he  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  ride  roughshod  over  the  Liberal  weaklings 
who  would  be  their  temporary  successors.  Apparently  the  late 
Ministry  really  believed  that  they  were  indispensable  ;  but  few 
others  shared  their  belief,  and  the  electorate  voted  for  Free 
Trade  without  fearing  that  their  decision  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Empire. 

As  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  controversy  so  with  regard  to  the 
change  of  Government,  experience  has  already  done  much  to 
discredit  the  rash  predictions  of  partisans  of  the  late  Government. 
Man  for  man,  the  present  Ministry  has  shown  itself  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  its  predecessor.  Sir  Edward  Grey  (and  it  is  high 
praise)  has  been  not  less  successful  than  Lord  Lansdowne ;  Mr. 
Morley,  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Lord  Lore- 
bum — to  ^ve  only  half  a  dozen  names — need  not  fear  comparison 
with  their  predecessors ;  whilst  in  debate  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  at  no  disadvantage  in  crossing  swords  with 
Mr.  Balfour  himself.  In  their  general  conduct  of  affairs  there 
has  as  yet  been  little  which  the  country  is  prepared  to  condemn. 
The  controversy  over  the  Education  Bill  greatly  stirred  the  world 
of  clericalism.  Militant  Churchmen  and  militant  dissenters 
from  different  standpoints  were  equally  violent,  and  equally 
unreasonable.  But  the  great  mass  of  moderate  men,  who  in 
this  country  are  in  educational  matters  neither  denominationalist 
nor  secularist,  were  not  hostile  to  the  Bill,  and  would  have 
welcomed  even  at  the  last  moment  a  reasonable  compromise. 
Unfortunately,  sectarian  and  party  heats  prevailed  over  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  it  remains  very 
doubtful  whether  either  political  party  has  acquired  or  lost  in 
the  struggle  any  considerable  measure  of  public  confidence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  little  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  present}  Ministry  has  dis- 
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appointed  reasonable  expectations  ;  and  if  the  Government  does 
not  stand  where  it  did  in  public  estimation  the  cause  must  be 
found  in  the  imcertainty  that  has  lately  arisen  as  to  their  future 
proceedings  and  in  the  growing  fear  that  they  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  popular  vote  that  placed  them  in  power. 
A  great  deal  is  said  and  written  nowadays  on  the  subject  of 
popular  mandates.  At  the  General  Election  the  fiscal  question 
and  the  education  question  were  undoubtedly  before  the  elec¬ 
torate,  and  the  Ministry  may  say  with  truth  that  they  were 
directly  commissioned  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  Free  Trade 
and  of  establishing  public  control  in  State-supported  schools. 
But  at  every  election  there  is  a  general  mandate  implied,  as 
well  as  a  specific  one  expressed.  Members  of  Parliament  are 
elected  in  part  because  their  constituents  believe  them  to  be 
common-sense,  reasonable  men.  Home  Rule  was  defeated  in 
1886,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  country,  because  nearly 
one  hundred  Liberal  members  refused  to  consider  themselves 
as  mere  ‘  items  ’  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  majority.  In  so  doing  they 
had  to  brave  the  party  whips,  and  the  terrors  of  dissolution. 
By  their  independence  they  saved  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  well  as  the  Union.  So  when  a  Ministry  enters 
ofl&ce  they  are  held  to  be  something  more  than  the  mouthpiece 
of  party  caucuses.  The  public  b^elieve  them  to  be  prudent, 
responsible  men,  and  it  has  given  them  a  general  mandate  to 
govern  the  country  soberly  and  wisely,  not  less  than  the  special 
mandate  to  promote  certain  definite  political  ends. 

It  is  here  however  that,  not  without  cause,  the  public  has  of 
late  felt  a  very  noticeable  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry. 
Assuredly  the  revulsion  which  hurled  the  late  Government  from 
power  and  installed  the  present  one  in  office  was  not  intended 
to  commission  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  to 
pursue  every  radical  and  socialist  fad  which  might  recommend 
itself  to  some  wing  of  their  supporters.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  party  conditions,  though  not  without  precedent,  are 
certainly  not  normal.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  each  party 
as  a  whole  are  dependent  far  more  on  the  dislike  and  dread  of 
each  for  the  policy  of  its  rival  than  on  any  enthusiasm  either 
for  its  own  leaders  or  its  own  political  programme.  There  is 
no  Gladstone,  there  is  no  Reform  Bill,  tWe  is  no  war,  to  fire 
the  imagination  and  fix  the  faith  of  electors.  The  Liberal 
party  is  overwhelmingly  strong  whilst  its  opponents  are  bent  on 
Protection.  The  Unionist  party  at  once  closes  its  ranks  and 
gains  strength  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  moment  the  people 
perceive  that  the  Liberals  are  aiming  at  Home  Rule.  These 
facts  are  plain  enough  to  men  who  keep  their  eyes  open  and  who 
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are  not  blinded  by  party  zeal.  Unfortunately  many  active 
politicians  are  not  statesmen,  and  they  are  apt  to  look  for  the 
opinion  of  the  English  people  solely  in  the  committees  and  the 
caucuses  of  their  respective  parties.  Yet  it  is  public  opinion — the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  though 
they  may  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics — that  in  the  long 
run  weighs.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
English  political  feeling  is  utterly  misrepresented  in  the  party 
cauciises.  If  General  Elections  count  for  an3rthmg  at  'all  as  a 
demonstration  of  public  opinion,  England  altogether  repudiates 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule  and  altogether  repudiates  the  policy 
of  Protection.  Yet  we  should  probably  be  told  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  that  England  is  for  Tariff  Reform,  and  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  it  is  for  Home  Rule  all  roimd !  There  are  states¬ 
men  on  both  sides  who  know  better  than  this,  and  with  them  it 
rests  to  avert  disaster. 

In  his  Majesty’s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  the 
country  was  told  that  Ministers  had  \mder  their  consideration 
the  important  subject  of  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
‘  with  a  view  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  ’  that  measures 
would  be  proposed  dealing  with  the  organisation  of  the  army, 
with  the  holding  of  land  in  Scotland,  with  Licensing  Reform, 
with  University  Education  in  Ireland,  and  ‘  for  further  associating 
‘  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the  management  of  their  domestic 
‘  affairs,  and  for  otherwise  improving  the  system  of  government 
‘in  its  administrative  and  financial  aspect.’  In  the  debate  on 
the  Address  Mr.  Asquith  indicated  that  he  proposed  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  and  he  appeared  to  lay  down  as 
fimdamental  principles,  first,  that  no  contribution  should  be 
required  from  any  individual  to  entitle  him  to  a  pension ; 
secondly,  that  pensions,  though  coming  thus  entirely  from  funds 
provided  by  the  taxes,  should  not  be  considered  as  having  any 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law.  Assuredly  the  programme  is 
sufficient,  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Mr.  Haldane’s  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  Scottish  Land  Bill  are  before  us ;  but  as  yet  it 
is  only  from  the  language  of  Ministers  that  on  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned  in  the  King’s  Speech  we  can  gather  their 
intentions.  And  the  language  of  individual  Ministers  has 
certainly  not  been  such  as  to  reassure  the  public  mind. 

The  King’s  Speech  touched  upon  subjects  of  the  deepest 
import,  subjects  which  surely  no  British  statesman  can  approach 
with  levity  !  There  is,  without  doubt,  something  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  there  exists  a  permanent  party  majority  of  Conserva¬ 
tives.  That  majority,  however,  has  in  the  past  accepted,  though 
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it  has  sometimes  delayed,  all  the  reforms  upon  which  the  country 
has  set  its  heart.  On  the  whole  in  recent  years  the  peers  have 
been  wisely  and  prudently  led.  They  know  they  cannot,  if 
they  would,  thwart  the  evident  will  of  the  nation ;  but  they 
can  and  they  do  occasionally  play  the  mere  party  game,  so  as 
greatly  to  hamper  the  efforts  at  legislation  of  a  Liberal  Ministry. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  hereditary  basis  upon  which  the  House 
of  Lords  rests  is  antipathetic  to  the  democratic  and  rationalist 
sentiment  of  our  day.  It  seems  little  less  than  ludicrous, 
especially  considering  the  persons  to  whom  and  the  reasons  for 
which  peerages  are  not  infrequently  given,  that  the  honour 
should  be  associated  with  a  grant  to  the  recipient  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  of  a  right  to  legislate  for  ever  for  the  British 
people  and  Empire ! 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Englishmen  care  very  little  for 
theory  in  their  institutions  so  long  as  those  institutions  work. 
And  what  they  are  really  anxious  to  know  is  how  practically 
the  Government  proposes  to  improve  the  working  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system.  Mere  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  very  easy.  But  it  does  not  advance  matters ;  and  there  is 
a  very  strong  indisposition  amongst  thoughtful  people  to  give 
the  House  of  Commons  absolute  power  over  legislation.  In 
many  democratic  countries  there  is  seen  in  modern  times  a 
deep  distrust  of  representative  bodies.  Either  by  means  of  a 
written  constitution,  or  by  a  referendum,  it  is  usual  greatly 
to  limit  their  powers ;  and  modem  changes  in  practice  and 
procedure  have  made  Englishmen  dread  more  than  ever  the 
passing  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  measures  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  essence  of  the  parliamentary  system  in  our  time 
and  country  is  that  laws  should  only  be  enacted  after  free, 
deliberate,  and  public  debate.  For  this  the  country  thinks  it 
has  a  right  to  look  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  all  the 
elements  exist  to  make  discussion  valuable.  Should  that 
House  allow  itself  to  become  a  mere  machine  for  voting  laws 
already  framed  after  private  discussion  elsewhere,  it  will  cease 
to  exercise  its  most  valuable  function  and  will  rapidly  decline 
in  the  public  estimation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
state  of  the  House  of  Commons  (we  are  not  of  course  speaking 
of  its  party  complexion)  and  its  efficiency  to  do  the  work  expected 
of  it  are  infinitely  more  important  to  the  country  than  the 
condition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  quote  the  late  Mr.  Lecky 
(‘Democracy  and  Liberty’)  ‘the  old  saying  of  Burghley  that 
‘  “  England  can  never  be  ruined  but  by  her  Parliament  ”  was 
‘  never  more  true  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  uncontrolled, 

‘  unbalanced  authority  of  a  single  representative  body,  con- 
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‘  stituted  like  our  own,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  gravest  dangers 
‘  to  the  Empire.’  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  heir  of  splendid 
traditions,  and  every  Englishman  hopes  that  these  traditions 
will  be  upheld.  It  would  indeed  be  a  fall  were  it  ever  to  be 
regarded  by  outside  opinion,  after  the  fashion  in  which  in  America 
it  seems  to  be  common  to  regard  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  State  legislatiires,  as  a  collection  of  fussy  busy- 
bodies  whom  in  the  public  interest  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
restrain. 

Since  the  King’s  Speech  no  information  has  been  given  us  of 
what  is  intended  beyond  a  few  ministerial  mutterings  of  vague 
threats  against  the  peers.  These  have  not  greatly  stirred  the 
public  mind,  which  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  King  are  really  about  to  invite  the  House  of  Conunons 
to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords !  Still,  enough  has  been  said  to 
make  it  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  Ministers  themselves 
to  lay  before  the  country  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  their 
scheme  for  bringing  about  harmonious  working  between  the 
Houses,  and  so  giving  increased  strength  to  our  parliamentary 
system ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  of  some  of  the 
Ministers  on  this  subject  suggests  the  commencement  of  a  long 
struggle  of  which  the  end  is  not  easy  to  see,  and  which  if  it  is 
entered  upon  in  earnest  will  absorb  for  many  a  day  the  whole 
political  energies  of  the  country. 

Another  measure  mentioned  in  the  King’s  Speech  has  not  yet 
seen  the  light.  Mr.  Bryce,  the  outgoing  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  adumbrated  in  a  farewell  speech  the  proposals  which 
the  Government  was  about  to  make  for  reorganising  the  uni¬ 
versity  system  in  that  country.  Since  that  time  a  perfect  torrent 
of  criticism  from  bodies  and  individuals  well  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  defence  of  enlightened  and  liberal  education  has 
descended  upon  the  scheme.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  one 
worthy  and  flourishing  and  honoured  example  in  Ireland  of 
what  advanced  teaching  and  training  should  be.  It  is  free 
and  open  to  all  persuasions.  Indeed,  it  is  its  non-sectarian 
character  and  its  success  that  make  it  specially  odious  to  those 
who  have  no  love  for  education  unless  it  is  controlled  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  is  strange  that  a  Cabinet  which 
includes  such  liberal-minded  men  as  Mr.  Haldane  should  make 
itself  responsible  for  this  attack  on  Dublin  University.  So  far, 
however,  not  only  has  the  Bill  promised  in  the  King’s  Speech 
not  been  introduced,  but  Ministers  have  suffered  criticism 
and  censures  of  their  proposals  to  go  by  default.  Perhaps  Lord 
Rosebery  is  right  in  thiixking  that  we  shall  hear  little  more  about 
them ;  but  even  so  they  have  not  been  without  their  effect  in 
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weakening  the  confidence  of  liberal-minded  men  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  aspirations  of  the  Government.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Catholic 
University,  let  them  have  one.  Surely  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  pull  down  or  to  degrade  the  great  University — free  and  open 
to  all — which  has  done  in  the  past  and  continues  to  do  in  the 
present  such  splendid  educational  work  for  Ireland  !  * 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  an  Irish  University  Bill,  there 
can,  we  presume,  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  have  before  it  the  measure  promised  for  improving 
administration  in  Ireland  and  for  ‘  further  associating  the 
‘  people  of  Ireland  with  the  management  of  their  domestic 
‘  affairs.’  Lord  Rosebery  prophesies  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  very  little  Bill  indeed,  and  it  would  certainly  be  premature 
to  di^uss  at  the  present  time  proposals  which  are  not  in  terms 
before  us.  But  here,  again,  language  has  been  used  by  Ministers 
which  has  brought  something  like  consternation  to  the  miiltitude 
of  Unionists  who  at  the  General  Election  supported  the  new 
Government  under  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  was  practically  dead.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
derived  so  little  enlightenment  from  the  discussions  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  he  is  prepared  to  outrun  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  Bill !  He  hopes  to  see  established  in  Ireland  the 
system  of  a  free  and  independent  Parliament  and  Government — 
the  system  which  has  made  the  larger  colonies,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Empire,  into  sister  nations.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
— whose  genuineness  of  conviction  and  frankness  of  character 
have  already  won  him  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  and 
regard  of  the  House  of  Lords — has  recently  expounded  what  he 
and  his  chief  understand  by  ‘  the  larger  policy,’  to  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  every  improvement  in  Irish  administration  must 
necessarily  lead.  He  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  it 
seems,  believe  still  in  those  marvellous  measures  of  1886  and 
1893,  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  declared  they 
would  not  have,  and  the  mere  dread  of  which  ensured  to  the 
Unionist  party  so  long  a  lease  of  power.  Lord  Loreburn  talks 
of  Canada  !  Let  him  think  these  things  out,  and  he  will  see  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  conditions  of  the  time  are  against 
him.  What  is  the  use  of  his  insisting  on  ‘  the  subordination  ’ 
of  an  Irish  Parliament,  controlled  by  a  supreme  Parliament  and 
Government  which  are  to  wield  the  whole  power  of  the  Imperial 


*  As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  announced  that  the  Government  have 
dropped  the  Bill  for  tiie  present  session.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
similar  measure  will  again  see  the  light; 
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Forces  ?  Is  this  the  way  Canada  or  Austraha  is  or  can  be 
governed  1  Are  we  really  to  have  all  the  old  fallacies  paraded 
again  1  Will  Mr.  Bryce  return  to  hold  up  the  example  of  Denmark 
and  Iceland,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  successor  point  once  more  to 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  separate  parliamentary  systems  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  ?  The  clock  cannot  be  set  back  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  sentiment,  however  amiable,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  defeat  of  Home  Rule  was  no  mere  party  victory.  'It  was  due 
to  a  combination  of  men  of  all  parties  determined  to  maintain 
the  single  political  nationhood  of  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  They  will  not  sufEer  this  to  be  destroyed  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  measures,  nor  to  be  undermined  by  little  ones.  A  separate 
Parliament  and  Executive  in  Ireland  would  not,  indeed,  be  able 
to  establish  a  separate  independent  Irish  nation.  That  is 
impossible.  But  it  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  civil  strife, 
and  then,  after  the  manner  of  Ministers  who  have  made  mistakes. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Lord  Loreburn  would, 
we  doubt  not  vdth  perfectly  clear  consciences,  lead  the  country 
into  an  ‘  inevitable  ’  war  ! 

If  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
are  still  Gladstonian  Home  Rulers,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
those  who  defeated  Home  Rule  in  the  past  are  still  Unionists. 
As  years  ago  Mr.  John  Bright  used  to  urge,  there  are  something 
like  two  million  Irishmen  who  look  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  protect  them  and  to  legislate  for  them, 
as  it  protects  and  legislates  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 
These  Irishmen  are  as  loyal  as  we  are,  as  proud  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship  as  we  are.  What  moral  right  have  we  to  cast  them  from 
us  ?  They  fight  the  battles  of  the  kingdom  and  Empire  ;  they 
distinguish  themselves  in  all  the  many  fields  open  to  them  as  to 
us.  Are  we  to  use  Imperial  force  to  drive  these  fellow-subjects 
of  ours  under  a  rule  which  is  as  abhorrent  to  them  as  it  would 
be  to  us  ?  That  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Chancellor  have 
unnecessarily  done  much  to  revive  the  Home  Rule  controversy 
we  deeply  deplore,  but  that  is  not  due  to  any  doubt  on  our  part 
as  to  how  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  once  more, 
if  necessary,  deal  with  it. 

These  unfortunate  speeches  have  done  much  mischief,  and  it 
is  now  incumbent  on  other  members  of  the  party  to  be  equally 
explicit.  Those  who  supported  the  present  Ministry  at  the 
General  Election  on  the  great  fiscal  issue  are  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  the  utilising  of  their  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  Home  Rule  projects  of  a  party  which  it  was 
authoritatively  declared  would  not  in  the  new  Parliament 
forward  the  Home  Rule  policy.  Unionists  look,  and  have  a 
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right  to  look,  to  the  carrying  out,  in  their  plain  and  simple 
meaning,  of  the  pledges  that  have  been  given  them.  Whether 
the  Devolution  Bill,  if  that  is  to  be  its  title,  is  a  large 
measure  or  a  small  one,  it  must  raise  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  policy  of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his 
followers  on  the  one  side,  and  Irish  Unionists  on  the  other, 
will  take  care  of  that.  The  British  public  will  watch  with 
anxiety  the  speeches  of  Ministers.  In  the  last  Parliament  Mr. 
Balfour’s  tactics — the  pretence  that  whenever  the  fiscal  question 
was  raised  it  could  be  shelved,  as  involving  only  abstract  issues 
not  practically  before  the  House  of  Commons — though  they 
may  have  prolonged  his  life  in  office,  had  disastrous  results  upon 
his  party.  As  he  did  not  venture  to  disavow  the  Chamberlain 
policy  in  plain  language,  Manchester  and  the  country  believed 
that  he  favoured  it — believed,  that  is,  that  the  Conservative 
party  had  become  protectionist.  The  lesson  is  full  of  warning 
for  Mr.  Balfour’s  successors.  If  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  the  Liberal  party  is  to  become  once  more  identified 
with  the  retrograde  and  discredited  policy  of  Home  Rule,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  sooner  or  later  they  may 
rest  assured  that  the  country  will  make  the  party  suffer  for  it. 

Many  Unionists,  especially  Liberal  Unionists,  have  been  and 
are  perfectly  ready  to  consider  proposals  for  improving  Irish 
administration.  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  to  mention  three  only  of  the  late  Government,  are 
known  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  reform. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  certain  section  of  Irish  and  English  opinion 
that  is  prepared  to  dub  and  to  damn  all  Irish  reform  as  mere 
steps  to  Home  Rule  and  separation.  Liberal  Unionists,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  would  hardly  take  that  view ;  but  what  can 
they  say  when  Liberal  statesmen  almost  go  out  of  their  way  to 
teU  the  country  that  Home  Rule  is  their  end,  and  when  the 
support  of  Irish  Nationalists  is  invited  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  by  the  Government  proposals  that  end  will  be  brought 
nearer  1  Men  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  regard  Home  Rule 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  party  question  to  be  used  for 
the  pulling  down  and  setting  up  of  Governments.  For  many 
years  he  and  his  associates  sacrificed  all  party  advantages 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
nation.  And  their  views  prevailed  with  the  country  even 
against  the  most  popular  leader  that  the  Liberal  party  ever 
possessed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain,  to  whom  Free  Traders  are  not  Unionists  at  aU,  regards  the 
question  of  the  Union  as  more  than  a  card  in  the  game  of  party. 
The  Birmingham  Tariff  Reformers  have  made  Tariff  Reform — 
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i.e.  Protection — the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  British  politics. 
But  then  Birmingham  is  not  England,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
leads  neither  Liberal  Unionists  nor  Conservatives,  or  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Unionist  party  would  be  even  worse  than  they  are. 
There  must  be  something  temporarily  wrong  with  the  party 
system  when  leading  men  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  are  ready 
to  inflict  such  heavy  blows  on  their  own  friends — when  Free 
Trade  statesmen  lightly  drive  into  opposition  Free  Traders  who 
are  Unionists,  and  Unionist  statesmen  drive  out  of  the  Unionist 
party  Unionists  who  are  Free  Traders. 

In  quite  another  direction,  and  in  one  entirely  unexpected  by 
the  public  or  by  the  electorate  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election, 
confidence  in  the  sound  common-sense  of  the  Ministry  has  also 
been  greatly  shaken.  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
who  owes  Us  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  rather  to  personal 
popularity  than  to  previous  political  acUevement,  has  thought 
fit  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  a  measure  to  establish  in  Scotland  the  Irish  system 
of  fixity  of  tenure  with  State  regulation  of  rents,  and  thereby 
to  abolish  free  business  relations  as  regards  the  holding  of  land, 
wherever  holdings  are  less  than  fifty  acres  in  extent  or  under 
50i.  in  annual  rent.  There  is  not  evidently,  nor  is  there  alleged 
to  be,  any  reason  for  making  such  legislation  applicable  to  one 
side  of  the  Tweed  and  not  to  the  other ;  nor  for  the  special 
limits  of  60  acres  and  501.  It  is  not  the  case,  nor  is  it  we  believe 
alleged,  that  in  Scotland  the  system  of  free  contract  has  broken 
down,  nor  that  tenants’  property  is  being  confiscated,  nor  that 
the  main  value  of  the  holdings  has  been  created  by  the  tenants’ 
improvements,  nor  that  land  is  usually  over-rented.  Mr.  Sinclair 
is  probably  little  aware  how  entirely  Us  case  is  imsupported  by 
the  reasoning  upon  wUch  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Us  colleagues 
founded  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  that 
time  held  up  to  admiration  the  working  of  the  land  system  of 
Scotland  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it  in  the  LotUans,  and  he 
looked  to  his  Irish  plan  of  fifteen-year  terms  at  State-fixed  rents 
to  render  customary  a  sort  of  g'uost-lease,  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  wUch  might  gradually  bring  about  in  Ireland  the  happy 
condition  of  affairs  prevailing  imder  free  contract  in  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  country,  far  more  than  in  Ireland,  and  more  indeed 
than  in  England,  has  farming  been  a  business  or  trade  carried 
on  upon  business  principles  by  landlords  and  tenants  who  dealt 
with  each  other  on  commercial  principles.  Under  tUs  system 
agriculture  has  prospered  greatly,  farmhouses,  farm-buildings 
and  cottages  have  been  built,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind 
known  elwwhere.  Under  the  lease  system  the  tenant  knew 
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exactly  where  he  stood  and  what  were  his  rights.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  the  Scottish  farmer  is  quite  capable 
of  making  a  bargain  and  protecting  his  own  property  and  rights ; 
indeed  he  can  do  this  a  great  deal  better  than  Mr.  Sinclair  and 
the  Parliament  House  together,  if  they  would  only  believe  it, 
can  do  it  for  him.  In  no  part  of  the  Kingdom,  moreover,  has 
it  been  more  possible  or  more  common  for  an  active  intelligent 
and  ambitious  worker  on  the  farm — shepherd  or  bailiff — to 
rise  in  life  and  himself  to  become  a  farmer.  On  the  Borders  and 
in  the  Lothians  it  often  happens  that  the  man  who  farms  wide 
districts,  and  lives  in  a  house  as  good  as  that  of  many  a  squire 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  has  begun  life  in  a  very  humble  position, 
and  been  himself,  it  may  be,  the  son  of  a  hired  farm  labourer. 
The  lease,  or  contract  system,  has  served  Scotland  well,  and  every 
class  of  the  community  has  gained  by  it. 

If  then  the  Government  is  unable  to  call  in  support  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  in  1881  for  the  momen¬ 
tous  changes  they  were  proposing  for  Ireland,  upon  what  does 
Mr.  Sinclair  rely  in  his  project  for  turning  topsy-turvy  the 
land  system  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  people  stand 
aghast  at  the  levity  with  which  our  modem  reformers  approach 
the  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Fprster  were  men  whose 
past  careers  had  given  the  public  some  guarantee  for  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  their  statesmanship.  But  even  they  thought  it  necessary, 
by  means  of  very  elaborate  and  responsible  inquiries,  thoroughly 
to  diagnose  the  disease  of  the  patient  before  they  prescribed  for 
him.  The  Irish  Act  of  1881,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  to  create  a  system  which  would  make  an  end  of  all  agrarian 
trouble  in  that  country.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  were  less  sanguine,  but  thought  his  proposals  justi¬ 
fiable  by  reason  of  the  absolute  deadlock  that  had  been  reached 
between  owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  We  do  not  intend  now  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts ;  and  we 
think  it  at  least  quite  possible  that  a  generation  or  two  hence 
they  may  be  looked  back  upon  as  forming  steps  in  a  great  and 
wise  policy  of  gradually  transferring  ownership  in  the  land  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  the  system 
of  the  Act  of  1881  has  absolutely  failed  as  a  working  system ; 
and  that  it  has  entailed  upon  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom 
a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  credit  in  passing  onwards, 
through  an  impossible  attempt  to  get  on  under  dual  ownership, 
to  the  establishment  of  an  occupying  proprietary. 

Mr.  Sinclair  and  the  Lord  Advocate  see  in  the  Crofter  legis¬ 
lation  of  recent  years,  not  the  application  of  exceptional  measures 
to  exceptional  conditions,  but  the  true  system  by  which  the 
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British  land  industry  should  be  regulated.  This  is  to  drag  down 
the  self-reliant  and  energetic  and  progressive  to  the  level  of  occu¬ 
piers  for  the  most  part  notoriously  deficient  in  the  qualities  that 
make  for  success.  The  Highland  crofter  and  the  Border  shepherd 
are  men  of  very  different  stamp,  and  the  stereotyping  of  his 
condition  which  may  be  the  ideal  of  the  one  will  have  little 
charm  for  the  other.  Mr.  Sinclair  labours  hard  to  show  that  the 
financial  position  of  the  landlords  will  not  be  injured  by  his  Bill. 
That  is  not  in  our  opinion  the  most  important  consideration 
involved  in  his  proposals  ;  but  even  here  his  reasoning  often  cuts 
much  of  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.  Thus  he  declares 
that  the  average  reduction  of  rent  made  under  the  Crofters  Act 
by  the  Crofters  Commission,  though  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  does 
not  exceed  reductions  made  elsewhere.  Rents  had  fallen  quite 
as  much  ‘  in  the  part  of  Scotland  outside  the  Crofters  Act  as  in 
‘  the  area  within  the  administration  of  the  Crofters  Commission. 
‘  So  that  the  rent  of  the  landlords  through  the  action  of  that 
‘  Commission  had  been  as  well  kept  up  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
‘  as  it  had  been  through  individual  action  in  the  South.’  That 
would  appear  to  show  how  entirely  unnecessary  it  is  to  introduce 
into  the  South  a  Commission  to  moderate  rents  which  fall  auto¬ 
matically  and  to  the  same  extent  without  its  assistance  ! 

We  say  enough  elsewhere  on  the  general  subject  of  the  land 
laws.  Here  we  would  rather  call  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Govenunent  appears  to  regard  the  problem  of  the 
land.  With  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  the  ideal  landlord  seems 
to  be  a  rent-charger  and  nothing  else.  His  only  interest  is  that 
of  getting  the  rent,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  safe.  It  is  a  merit  of 
the  Crofters  Act  that  ‘  the  landlord  has  been  relieved  of  expen¬ 
diture  on  improvements.’  Is  this  the  way  in  which  the 


<  agriculture  of  Lowland  Scotland  has  won  its  pre-eminence  ? 
{  What  are  the  few  thousands  a  year  which  Parliament  is  to 

)  be  asked  to  grant  compared  with  the  sums  which  landowners 

freely  spend  on  improvements  ?  It  is  the  instinct  of  owner- 
i  ship  that  has  largely  induced  landlords  to  spend,  often  very 
unremuneratively,  upon  their  property.  The  rent-charger  is  free 
from  all  such  sentiment.  Henceforward  improvements,  if 
beyond  the  power  of  the  occupier  himself,  are  to  be  made  by  the 
State  ‘  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament.’  Let  us 
substitute  for  the  farmer  and  the  landlord  the  crofter  and  the 
State.  Does  anyone  who  has  practical  experience  of  the  land 
either  as  landlord  or  farmer,  or  who  has  known  the  State  in  the 
former  capacity  and  the  crofter  in  the  latter,  seriously  believe 
that  in  this  direction  progress  lies  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair  declares  that  he  is  not  introducing  the  Irish 
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878tem,  because  whilst  overriding  all  leases  and  contracts  and 
substituting  fixity  of  tenure  and  State  rents,  his  Bill  does  not 
give  to  the  occupier  ‘  free  sale.’  According  to  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate,*  free  sale  is  the  ‘  essential  element  of  dual  ownership.’  Who 
then  is  the  single  owner  ?  The  Government  reply  ‘  the  landlord  ’ ; 
but  this  can  only  be  true  if  ‘  landlord  ’  and  mere  ‘  rent-charger  ’ 
are  interchangeable  terms.  What  does  any  landlord  want 
more  than  to  be  a  well-secured  annuitant  ?  We  quite  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Sinclair’s  view ;  but  is  that  all  that  a  tenant  or  the  land 
itself,  in  any  well-farmed  country,  requires  that  the  landlord 
should  be  ?  The  reason  for  not  giving  free  sale  sheds  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  official  view  of  the  ‘  land  holder  ’  under  the  Bill. 
He  must  be  protected  from  the  moneylender — the  gombeen  man 
— who  would  soon  transfer  to  himself  all  the  advantages  of  land 
ownership  given  him  by  the  State  !  A  system  of  protection 
necessary  perhaps  for  Irish  peasants  and  Highland  crofters ; 
but  ludicrously  unsuited  to  the  Scottish  farmer,  who  even  though 
he  had  a  right  to  sell  his  holding  might  well  be  trusted  not  to  ruin 
himself ! 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Scotch 
Leaseholders  Bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Farmers — landlords  or  tenants — have  not  asked 
for  it.  It  owes  its  genesis  to  quite  other  considerations.  ‘  The 
‘rural  districts  should,’  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  ‘support  at  least 
‘double  their  present  population.’  Whilst  the  population 
largely  increases  in  the  towns,  it  diminishes  in  the  country. 
This  preference  for  urban  as  compared  with  rural  life  is  found 
in  almost  every  country  in  which  industrialism,  as  compared 
with  agriculture,  has  largely  developed.  The  movement  from 
the  country  to  the  towns  is,  indeed,  going  on  more  rapidly  in 
Germany  than  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  already  very  strongly 
marked  in  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  economic 
considerations,  to  changes  in  the  habits  of  men’s  lives  produced 
by  facilities  of  locomotion,  and  to  modem  gregariousness, 
rather  than  to  causes  capable  of  being  moulded  by  a  British 
statute.  That  the  peasantry  in  Scotland  and  England  are 
being  ‘driven  off’  the  land  to  crowd  the  slums  of  our  great 
towns  is  fiction.  They  will  not  stay  in  the  country.  They  go 
voluntarily  to  better  themselves,  to  obtain  better  wages,  better 
opportunities  of  advancement  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
or  to  seek  conditions  of  life  which  they  prefer.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  agricultural  labourer  alone 

*  ‘  The  Meaning  of  the  Scottish  Land  Bill,’  The  Nation,  March  30, 
1907. 
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who  betakes  himself  to  populous  centres.  The  little  viUage 
tradesman,  if  energetic  and  ambitious,  leaves  his  village  for  the 
country  town,  whilst  active  spirits  are  drawn  from  the  country 
town  to  the  more  flourishing  industrial  centre.  Can  Mr.  Sinclair 
really  believe  that  he  is  going  to  tempt  back  townsmen  to  the 
coimtry,  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  by  offering  them  the  hard 
work,  the  solitary  life,  and  the  poor  remvmeration  of  peasant 
farmers  ?  He  will  find  that  it  is  beyond  his  power  make 
people  live  in  the  proportion  he  approves  in  country  and  in  town. 

Make  the  land  as  free  as  possible  to  buy  and  to  sell  and  to 
hire ;  cheapen  transfer ;  trust  to  free  contract,  to  the  capacity 
of  Scotchmen  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  then  leave  them 
alone  to  sort  themselves.  These  were  doctrines  once  preached 
by  Liberals.  In  the  present  day  Free  Trade  in  land  seems  to  be 
as  much  out  of  favour  with  many  Liberals  as  is  Free  Trade  in 
commerce  with  most  Conservatives.  Bad  as  are  the  principles 
introduced  by  this  measure,  it  will,  if  it  psisses,  probably  not 
do  much  direct  mischief  beyond  checking  to  some  extent  landlords 
spending  upon  improvements,  and  disinclining  them  to  let  in 
small  holdings,  the  very  object  which  it  is  the  professed  intention 
of  this  remarkable  Bill  to  promote.  It  has  however  been 
suggested,  by  those  who  have  little  respect  for  His  Majesty’s 
present  advisers,  that  the  measure  is  not  intended  to  pass. 
‘  In  the  coming  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords,’  writes  the 
Lord  Advocate  *  at  the  opening  of  his  apologia  for  the  Bill,  ‘  it  is 
‘  almost  by  common  consent  admitted  that,  setting  aside  the 
‘  bare  constitutional  question,  and  seeking  for  a  concrete  instance 
*  of  difference  between  democracy  and  aristocracy,  that  instance 
‘  will  be  found  in  the  question  of  the  land.’  This  remark  may 
unfortunately  tend  to  give  some  colour  to  the  suspicion  that 
tae  real  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  create  friction  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  associate  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  rejection  of  a  measure  which  can  be  represented  as 
democratic.  We  should  be  loth  to  ascribe  to  the  Ministry,  as  a 
whole,  action  not  springing  from  a  feeling  of  patriotic  states¬ 
manship,  and  due  only  to  the  partisan  promptings  of  sheer 
political  adventure.  Such  a  suspicion,  however  unwarranted, 
combines,  with  other  causes  that  have  been  referred  to,  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government.  Home  Rule,  Irish  University  Education,  and 
Scotch  landholding  are  subjects  to  which  the  Ministry  are 
inviting  public  attention ;  and  so  far  the  Ministerial  treatment 
of  them  has  been  such  as  to  give  rise  to  anxious  forebodings. 


♦  The  Nation,  March  30,  1907, 
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The  fact  that  the  two  great  parties,  through  their  organisations, 
do  not  at  the  present  time  accurately  reflect  political  opinion 
is  a  serious  matter.  It  seems  to  indicate  an  unreality  in  exist¬ 
ing  party  arrangements,  and  even  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
will  not  long  endure.  The  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Free-trade  Club  on  March  19 
last,  expressed  what  a  large  number  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
politics  are  thinking.  He  considers  it  fortunate  that  the  present, 
and  not  the  late.  Government  will  have  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Conference.  For  on  flscal  questions  the  present 
Government  has  a  double  advantage  over  its  predecessor.  It 
represents  the  country,  and  it  knows  its  own  mind.  Hence 
there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  all  misunderstanding  will 
be  avoid^.  The  Duke  spoke  with  impressive  gravity  of  the 

‘  increasing  recklessness  and  anarchy  at  present  prevailing  in  the 
ranks  of  the  official  Unionist  party.  I  deplore  it  for  causes  nearer 
home.  There  is  other  and  more  important  work  before  the  Unionist 
party  than  that  of  the  revision  of  our  fiscal  system.  The  cause 
of  the  Union  may,  and  probably  will,  be  ^ain  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tention.  The  existence  not  only  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the 
maintenance  of  any  second  legislative  chamber  may  be  called  in 
question.  Our  land  systems  of  England  and  Scotland  are  to  be 
taken  in  hand  and  remodelled  upon  an  Irish  pattern.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  wild  projects  may  not  find  some  acceptance  and 
countenance  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  this  Parliament  will  leave  behind  it  controversies 
unsettled,  controversies  which  will  not  and  cannot  be  settled  imtil 
another  General  Election — perhaps  more  than  one  General  Election — 
has  taken  place.  There  never  was  a  time  at  which  the  existence 
of  a  strong  Unionist  and  Constitutional  party  was  more  necessary. 
But  in  what  position  is  the  present  Unionist  party  to  fight  another 
election  ?  No  sane  man  supposes,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
some  distant  future,  that  a  strong  Unionist  party  can  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  taxation  of  com ;  and  this  is  the  moment  at 
which  a  member  of  the  late  Administration  thinks  it  wise  and 
expedient  to  announce  his  opinion  that  if  the  electors  will  not  have 
a  tax  on  com  they  will  not  have  the  Unionist  party.  By  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence,  on  the  very  same  day  as  that  speech  was  reportf  d, 
there  was  published  a  letter  from  another  memner  of  the  late  Ad¬ 
ministration  who  tells  us  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  broaden 
the  existing  system  of  taxation,  the  last  change  which  should  be 
adopted  is  the  taxation  of  the  necessary  food  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  might  as  well  propose  to  broaden  our  system  of  taxation  by  a 
tax  on  water.  These  dissensions  are  not  between  the  official  leaders 
and  those  members  of  the  party  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  it,  or  who  have  been  expelled  from  it. 
They  are  dissensions  which  exist  at  the  present  moment  between 
members  sitting  on  the  front  Opposition  benches  next  each  other. 
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The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  Unionist 
party  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  rapidly  approaching  a  public 
scandal.  If  ever  there  was  a  state  of  thmgs  which  remiir^  the 
authoritative  and  stem  interference  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
that  state  of  things  has  arisen.’ 

Dissatisfied  therefore  and  apprehensive  though  the  public 
may  be  at  the  tendencies  manifested  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  little  temptation  to  electors  as  yet  to  turn  to  a 
party  plunged  in  internal  ‘  anarchy  and  confusion.’  Moreover, 
it  takes  time  for  a  Government  to  dissipate  that  feeling  of  trust 
in  its  good  sense  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  carried 
into  power.  A  wide  electorate  such  as  ours  cannot  be  expected 
at  once  to  grasp  the  significance  of  tendencies  apparent  enough 
to  close  observers.  Nevertheless,  the  reputation  in  which  a 
Government  is  held  by  those  best  able  to  form  an  opinion,  filters 
steadily  down.  For  a  time  a  party  flatters  itself  that  whilst 
by-elections  give  little  decisive  indication  of  a  change,  every¬ 
thing  is  well  with  it.  Then  comes  a  General  Election,  perhaps  a 
Parliamentary  one,  perhaps  for  the  London  County  Council, 
and  everything  is  found  to  turn  on  the  general  reputation  in 
which  the  party  is  held.  As  a  rule,  it  has  been  the  case  that 
when  one  party  begins  to  sink  in  public  estimation,  its  opponents 
begin  to  rise  in  it.  Hence  there  will  be  general  agreement  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  it  is  quite  time  for  the  present 
Opposition  to  set  its  house  in  order. 

The  British  people  have  often  shown  great  disinclination  to 
accept  a  novel  policy  which  is  suddenly  rushed  upon  them 
by  impetuous  statesmen ;  even  though  it  is  presented  with  the 
most  confident  assurances  of  the  great  benefits  which  it  will 
produce.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sudden  ofler  to  repeal  the  income-tax 
gained  him  no  support.  His  almost  equaUy  sudden  ofler  of 
Irish  Home  Rule,  which  was  at  once  and  for  ever  to  end  all 
trouble  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  fatal  to  his  career. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  anti-free  trade  agitation  has  had  no  better 
success.  There  is  a  spirit  of  caution  and  of  strong  common-sense 
amongst  Englishmen  which  makes  them  desire  to  have  a  new 
departure  in  policy  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  Parliament  and 
m  the  country  before  they  accept  it.  But  this  caution  and 
common-sense,  characteristic  of  the  British  electorate,  does  not 
find  itself  fully  represented  in  the  proceedings  of  party  com¬ 
mittees  and  caucuses.  There,  generally,  the  most  extreme 
view  prevails  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  to  a  very  unusual  degree 
the  ‘  moderates  ’  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  are  without 
weight  in  the  party  organisations. 

In  this  connexion  l^e  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  on  March  26 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Liberal  League  deserves  serious 
consideration.  Men,  who  have  only  entered  upon  active  political 
life  during  the  last  few  years  during  which  Lord  Rosebery  has 
steadily  maintained  an  attitude  of  aloofness  towards  official 
Liberalism,  are  apt  to  forget  the  faithful  and  valuable  services 
he  formerly  rendered  to  the  party.  His  influence  in  Scotland 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  triumphs  in 
Midlothian  were  largely  due  to  his  initiation  and  energy ;  and 
when  the  unhappy  Home  Rule  rupture  of  the  party  took  place, 
it  was  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  as  his 
most  worthy  successor  in  the  Liberal  Leadership.  The  language 
of  the  last  Liberal  Prime  Minister  cannot  but  reflect  what  is 
present  to  the  minds  of  many  men  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  when 
he  protests  against  the  injury  done  to  the  party  by  the  speeches  of 
extremists  in  associating  in  the  popular  mind  Liberalism  with 
hostility  to  property.  Should  that  come  about,  he  predicts 
that  at  no  distant  time  the  Liberal  party  will  And  itself  squeezed 
out  between  Socialism  and  Conservatism. 

*  Socialism  can  promise  much  more  to  the  predatory  elements 
in  politics,  Conservatism  can  afford  much  more  confidence  to  those 
who  wish  to  keep  things  actually  as  they  are.  And  1  do  not  see 
how,  if  the  Liberal  party  is  to  associate  itself  with  a  general  attack 
on  property  in  all  its  forms,  as  some  predict  and  as  some  see  signs  of, 
there  will  be  any  room  for  its  existence  in  the  political  arena.’ 

He  had  seen  in  his  time,  Lord  Rosebery  went  on  to  say,  many 
Liberal  Governments,  and  the  chief  cause  which  had  brought 
them  to  destruction  was,  he  believed,  the  prevalence  of  a  fear 
at  the  General  Election  that  they  were  threatening  property. 
This  is  a  warning  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Amongst  his  colleagues  are  many  men 
whose  individual  character  and  abilities  have  earned  the  respect 
of  the  public.  But  how  far  is  their  influence  sufficient  to  guaran¬ 
tee  wise  and  prudent  policy  ?  In  former  days  the  presence, 
say,  of  Lord  Hartington  or  Lord  Goschen  in  a  Cabinet 
was  felt  to  be  a  security  against  reckless  statesmanship  or  the 
pursuit  in  supposed  party  interests  of  a  course  of  political  ad¬ 
venture.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  however  deservedly 
popiilar  with  the  House  of  Commons,  does  certainly  not  impress 
the  country  as  did  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury. 
There  are  difficult  times  in  store  for  us,  and,  before  many  months 
are  over,  Ministers  will  have  to  show  of  what  mettle  they  are 
made,  and  to  whom  among  them  the  country  is  to  look  for  wise 
and  steady  guidance. 
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Acton,  Lord,  the  late,  ‘  Lectures  on  Modem  History  ’  reviewed, 


277 — estimate  of  Luther,  278-280 — need  of  Church  reform. 


278-279 — the  Counter-Reformation,  280-283 — the  Spanish  In¬ 
quisition  in  Rome,  281 — Order  of  Jesuits  and  Council  of  Trent, 
^2 — preponderance  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  element,  283, 
286,  289 — Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  284-285 — the  Politiques, 
285— Gustavus  Adolphus,  286-287 — Wallenstein,  288 — the  Civil 
War  in  England,  289-292 — the  Grand  Remonstrance,  289 — 
executions  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles,  289-290 — Cromwell, 
291 — the  Corn  Laws,  292-293— the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  293 — 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  293-294 — Acton’s  dependence  on  Macaulay 
and  Burke,  294,  298— errors  in  fact,  294,  297 — the  Spanish 
succession  question,  295-297 — the  Triple  Alliance,  297 — the 
American  Revolution,  298 — impossible  scope  of  the  Lectures,  298. 

Admiralty  Administration  and  Naval  Policy,  review  of  books  and 
papers  concerning,  169 — navy  ‘  scares,’  170 — the  Admiralty 
Board,  172 — the  old  Navy  Board,  172-173 — Admiralty  now  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  of  supply,  173-174 — position  of  First  Sea 
Lord,  174-175,  182 — fleet-distnbution  scheme  of  January  1905, 

176 —  manoeuvres  of  1906,  176-177 — Intelligence  Department, 

177- 178 — War  course,  177-178 — fleet-distribution  scheme  for 


1907,  179 — the  Channel  Fleet,  179-180 — the  North  Sea  problem, 
180 — Reserve  Divisions,  180-181 — nucleus-crew  system,  181 — 
numbers  in  naval  barracks,  182 — features  of  modem  ships, 
182-183 — advance  in  displacements,  183-184 — the  ‘  Lord  Nelson  ’ 
type,  185 — the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  type,  185-189 — the  fetish  of 
speed,  187-188 — increased  size  of  cruisers,  189 — ‘  Invincible  ’ 
class,  189-190 — torpedo  craft,  191. 

Age  of  Reason,  The,  review  of  books  concerning,  1 — its  critics,  2 — 
its  characteristics,  3 — mediaeval  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  4 — 
inevitableness  of  French  Revolution,  5,  8 — national  decay  under 
Louis  XV.,  6-8 — attitude  of  Burke,  7,  9,  16 — beneficent  illusions. 


9 — absolutist  reaction,  11 — the  Europe  of  the  Restoration,  12 — 
nationalism,  13,  15 — the  social  movement,  13-14 — permeating 
influence  of  the  eighteenth  centriry,  15— modem  methods  of 
reform,  15 — the  middle  class  and  the  Manchester  School,  16 — 


the  historical  method,  16-17 — the  religious  problem,  18 — ‘  Ecrasez 
I’lnfame,’  18-21 — secularisation  of  Christianity,  19 — Protestant 
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and  Catholic  development  contrasted,  20 — influence  of  De  Maistre, 
22 — Ultramontanism,  23 — precarious  position  of  the  Papacy,  24 
— genius  of  Catholicism,  24-25 — spiritualising,  rather  than 
rationalising,  of  religion,  26-27. 

Agricultural  Holdings,  see  Land  Question. 

Alchemy,  The  Old  and  the  New,  review  of  books  concerning,  28 — 
Babylonian  metallurgy,  29-30 — Egyptian  practical  counterpart, 
30-31 — Aristotelian  ‘  quintessence,’  31 — protyle,  32,  45 — elec¬ 
trons,  32,  44,  45 — Hermes  Trismegistus,  32 — elixir  vitse,  33,  36 — 
mercury  replacing  lead,  34 — Alexandrian  school,  34 — the  Moors, 
35 — the  philosophers’  stone,  36,  38 — advance  of  chemical  know¬ 
ledge,  36,  38— Geber,  36-37 — Basilius  Valentinus,  37-38 — John 
Dee  of  Mortlake,  38-39 — Paracelsus,  39-41 — adherents  and 
martyrs,  41 — James  Price,  41-42 — nature  of  radium,  43-44 — 
helium,  45 — juxtaposition  of  lead  and  silver,  46. 

Arabs,  see  Desert. 

Art,  Tradition  in,  review  of  books  concerning,  107 — indictment  of 
the  scientific  method  in  criticism,  107 — defence  of  it,  108,  124 — 
traditional  and  experimental  art  contrasted,  109 — Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  109-110 — genius  of  Painting  personified,  110-111,  118 — 
traditional  art  and  stereotyped  convention  contrasted,  111-112 — 
flexibility  and  rationality  in  art,  112 — truth  to  nature,  113,  122 
— selection,  113,  119 — in  landscape,  114-115 — in  human  figures 
and  groups,  115-116 — great  composition,  116 — necessarily  limited 
range  of  subjects,  117 — Raphael,  117-118 — universality  of  selec¬ 
tive  principle,  118-120 — Reynolds,  120 — decay  of  English  art 
into  pompous  formality,  121 — the  Pre-Raphaelites,  121-124 — 
National  Gallery  and  Royal  Academy  compared,  122-123. 

B. 

Balzac,  H.  de,  ‘  Les  Paysans  ’  reviewed,  299,  305-311. 

‘  Barfieur,'  ‘  Naval  Pohcy  ’  reviewed,  169. 

Bazin,  Bjerie,  ‘  La  Terre  qui  Meurt  ’  reviewed,  299,  323-325. 

Beissel,  S.,  ‘  Kunstschatze  des  Aachener  Kaiserdomes  ’  reviewed, 
465,  483. 

Bell,  Gertrude  Lcuthian,  ‘  The  Desert  and  the  Sown  ’  reviewed,  444, 
448-454,  456-459. 

Belloc,  Hilaire,  ‘  Avril  ’  reviewed,  353 — ‘  Esto  Perpetua  ’  reviewed, 
444,  458. 

Birard,  Victor,  ‘  The  Russian  Empire  and  Czarism  ’  reviewed,  212. 

Berthdot,  M.,  ‘  Les  Origines  de  rAlchimie  ’  reviewed,  28. 

Blunt,  Wilfrid  Scawen,  ‘  Atrocities  of  Justice  under  British  Rule  in 
Egypt  ’  reviewed,  48. 

Bourinot,  Sir  John  George,  ‘  Lord  Elgin  ’  reviewed,  246. 

Briggs,  Rev.  C.  A.^  ‘  The  Papal  Commission  and  the  Pentateuch  ’ 

4  reviewed,  78. 

Brunette,  Ferdinand,  *  Histoire  de  la  Litt4rature  Fran9aise 
Classique  ’  reviewed,  353. 

Burke  (Morley)  reviewed,  1. 
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Catholic  Authority  and  Modern  Society,  review  of  books  concerniug, 
78 — opposition  in  France  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  views  of 
human  nature,  79-81 — dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
80,  89,  105 — Bonald,  81-82 — Catholic  apologists,  82 — encyclicals 
of  Leo  XIII.,  83 — the  term  ‘  liberty,’  83 — Monsignor  Bonomelli, 
84-86 — Lamennais,  86-87 — encyclicals  of  Gregory  XVI.,  87 — 
Pius  IX.,  88 — Quanta  Cura,  89 — Ultramontanism,  89,  95,  96, 
105 — infallibility  dogma,  90-91,  93,  105 — Cardinal  Manning,  91 — 
Lord  Acton,  92,  103 — Liguori,  93 — position  of  Father  Tyrrell, 
94_95_‘The  Saint,’  95-101— ‘  Out  Of  Due  Time,’  101-102— 
encyclical  of  Pius  X.,  103-104. 

Chdmonddey,  Mary,  ‘  Prisoners  ’  reviewed,  192,  201-203. 

Clausen,  G.,  ‘  Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art  ’  reviewed,  107. 

Codings,  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse,  ‘  Land  Reform  ’  reviewed,  326,  350. 

Colonial  Aspiration,  see  Durham,  the  First  Earl. 

Colonial  Preiferential  Tariffs,  review  of  returns,  papers,  &c.,  con¬ 
cerning  British  trade  with  the  Colonies,  380— sub  jects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  Colonial  Conference,  380 — proportion  of  population 
represented  by  ministers  at  Conference,  381 — Canadian  preferen¬ 
tial  tariff  examined,  382-385— tables  showing  fluctuations  of 
four  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada,  386- 
387 — table  showing  maximum  values  of  twenty  next  principal 
imports,  388 — amounts  of  Canadian  import  duties  on  various 
articles,  388-389 — charts  showing  value  of  free  imports  from 
U.S.A.  and  United  Kingdom  into  Canada,  390-391 — inevitable 
advantage  of  U.S.A.  in  the  competition,  392 — the  Australian 
offer  and  its  restrictions,  392-393— classes  of  goods  comprised 
within  it,  393 — table  showing  average  annual  value  of  these 
classes,  394 — table  showing  average  annual  value  of  the  seven 
principal  British  exports  to  Australia,  395 — distribution  of 
employment  in  manufactures  in  Australia,  395-396 — table 
showing  average  annual  value  of  British  exports  to  Australia 
not  of  British  manufacture,  396 — table  showing  comparison  of 
values  of  Australian  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from 
other  sources,  397 — table  showing  average  annual  value  of 
Australian  imports  from  the  five  chief  exporting  countries,  398 — 
Australian  trade  with  New  Zealand  and  India,  399 — rates  of 
Australian  duties  on  various  articles,  399 — chart  showing  average 
annual  values  of  Australian  imports  from  U.S.A.,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  400 — duties  levied  by  South  Afincan 
Customs  Union,  400-401 — table  showing  value  of  British  exports 
to  South  Africa,  401 — New  Zealand’s  preference  and  rat^  of 
duty,  401,  404 — table  showing  values  of  British  exports  to  New 
Zealand,  402— table  showing  comparative  values  of  British  duti¬ 
able  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  from  British  colonies,  402 — 
table  showing  average  annual  values  of  British  dutiable  imports 
from  British  Colonies  and  possessions,  403 — comparative  values 
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of  British  imports  from  colonies  offering  preference  and  from 
India,  Ceylon,  &c.,  404. 

Colvin,  Sir  Auckland,  ‘  The  Making  of  Modern  Egypt  ’  reviewed,  48. 

Compromise  (Morley)  reviewed,  1.  I 

Critical  Miscellanies  (Morley)  reviewed,  1.  | 

D 

d’AureviUy,  Barbey,  ‘  L’Ensorcelee  ’  reviewed,  299,  312-314. 

Desert,  The  Menace  of  the,  review  of  books  concerning,  444 — 
European  preoccupation  with  Arabs,  444,  464 — Arab  influence, 

444-447 — in  Algeria  and  Nigeria,  446 — Islam,  446,  464 — the 
Arab  tlan,  447 — Miss  Bell’s  book,  448-454,  456-459 — Syrian 
architecture,  449 — exciting  effect  of  desert  climate,  450,  463 — 
conversation  with  a  Turkish  Pasha,  451 — the  desert  through 
Arab  eyes,  451 — intertribal  feuds  and  forays,  452-453 — the 
Druze,  454 — the  Arab  character,  454-457 — Arab  poetry,  455 — 

Gablan,  456 — association  of  the  race  with  ruin  and  decay,  457- 

459 —  Circassians,  459 — lack  of  capacity  for  orderly  government, 

460- 461 — the  Arab  in  East  Africa,  460  462. 

Diderot  and  the  Encydopcedists  (Morley)  reviewed,  1. 

Doumic,  Rene,  ‘  Lettres  d’Elvire  Lamartine  ’  reviewed,  425,  437. 

du  Fresnoy,  A'.  Lenglet,  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Hermetique  ’ 
reviewed,  28. 

Durham,  the  First  Earl  of  and  Colonial  Aspiration,  review  of  books 
concerning,  246 — the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  246-249 — Lord 
•Durham’s  mission  to  the  Czar,  249 — Cabinet  difficulties,  249, 252 — 
Durham’s  relations  with  Melbourne  and  Brougham,  250-251 — 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  252 — the  mission  to  Canada, 

252-254 — the  racial  antagonism  in  the  colony,  253-254,  260-261 — 
political  appointments  made  by  Durham,  255-256— the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Jime  28,  and  general  amnesty,  256-257 — attitude  of 
home  ministry,  257 — Durham’s  resentment,  258 — the  Report, 

259-261 — administration  of  Lord  Elgin,  260 — colonial  senti¬ 
ment,  262,  265 — British  relations  with  the  Colonies,  262-263 — 

Imperial  federation,  263-265 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views,  265 
— nationalism  v.  imperialism,  265-266,  269 — the  Alaska 
boundary  dispute,  267-268 — commercial  reciprocity,  270-272 

E. 

Egypt :  the  old  Problem  and  the  New,  review  of  books  concerning, 

48 — Sinai  Peninsular  affair,  48,  67 — Denshawai  incident,  48 — the 
‘  patriots,’  49,  67 — position  of  Lord  Cromer,  49 — political  rights 
enjoyed  by  Egj'ptian  people,  50-51,  68 — Legislative  Council, 

50^1,  68,  76^General  Assembly,  51 — initial  difficulties  in 
1883,  52-55 — rule  of  Ismail,  53,  58 — financial  difficulties  and 
reform,  63,  68-61,  73 — irrigation,  53,  59,  61,  63 — judicial  corrup¬ 
tion  and  reform,  63,  60,  64 — internationalism  and  the  capitula¬ 
tions,  63,  65,  61-62,  65,  76 — achievements  and  characteristics  of 
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Lord  Cromer,  66,  72-73,  77 — favourable  features  in  the  situation, 
57 — religious  question,  57-58,  64,  68 — reforms,  58-61 — the 
agricultural  bank,  61 — education,  61,  66,  69 — problem  of  the 
Soudan,  54,  62-63 — Moslem  institutions,  64-65,  74 — the  new 
problem,  66,  69 — the  Civil  Service,  68-69,  73 — Pan-Islamism, 
70 — British  relations  with  the  Khedive,  71 — change  in  British 
attitude  towards  Egyptian  affairs,  71-72 — advantageous  lines  of 
policy,  75-76. 

English  Industrial  Revolution,  see  Industrial. 

Evelyn,  John,  review  of  works  by,  405 — the  usual  comparison 
with  Pepys,  405 — estimate  of  Evelyn,  405-406,  424 — comparison 
of  Mr.  Dobson’s  and  Mr.  Wheatley’s  editions,  406-407 — charm 
and  value  for  posterity  of  dilettantism,  407-408 — the  seventeenth 
century  not  all  strenuous  partizanship,  409-410 — Evelyn’s 
family  and  position,  410 — limitations  of  outlook,  411 — preference 
for  the  new  in  art,  412-413 — foreign  travel,  413-414 — solitary 
act  of  selhshness  and  its  results,  414 — marriage,  415-416-- 
nature  of  the  ‘  Diary,’  415 — other  literary  activities,  415,  421 — 
garden  at  Sayes  Court,  416,  417 — religious  persecution  under  the 
Commonwealth,  417 — funeral  of  Cromwell,  417 — the  Restoration, 
418 — Charles  II.,  419 — public  activities  and  life  at  Court,  419- 
420 — Margaret  Godolphin,  422 — Pepys  on  Evelyn,  422-^23 — 
Evelyn  on  Pepys,  423— declining  years,  423. 

F. 

Faguet,  Emile,  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran9aise  ’  reviewed,  353 

Fiction,  Insular,  review  of  six  novels  illustrating,  192 — modem 
province  of  fiction,  193-195 — the  ‘  all-British  ’  convention,  196- 
197,  211 — art  v.  photographic  imitation,  197-198 — ‘  The  Guarded 
Flame,’  199-201 — ‘  Prisoners,’  201-203 — ‘  The  Call  of  the  Blood,’ 
203-206 — ‘  The  Man  of  Property,’  206-208 — ‘  In  the  Days  of  the 
Comet,’  206,  208-210 — ‘  The  Beloved  Vagabond,’  210-211. 

Flaubert,  Oustave,  ‘  Un  Coeur  Simple  ’  reviewed,  299,  314-317. 

Fogazzaro,  Antonio,  ‘  The  Saint  ’  reviewed,  78,  95-101. 

G. 

Galsworthy,  John,  ‘  The  Man  of  Property  ’  reviewed,  192,  206-208. 

Gardening,  see  Italian  Garden. 

Gasguet,  Abbot,  ‘  Lord  Acton  and  his  Grcle  ’  reviewed,  78. 

H. 

Hichens,  Robert,  ‘  The  Call  of  the  Blood  ’  reviewed,  192,  203-206. 

History,  ActorCs  Lectures  on  Modern,  reviewed,  see  Acton. 

Humann,  G.,  ‘  Die  Kunstwerke  der  Miinsterkirche  zu  Essen  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  4W,  482-483. 

I. 

Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  The  English,  review 
of  books  concerning,  126-^nd  of  political  crisis,  126-127 — 
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industrial  conditions  in  early  eighteenth  century,  127-128,  139 — 
rise  of  capitalist  class,  128,  142 — industrial  inventiveness,  128 — 
Abraham  Darby’s  discovery  in  the  iron  trade,  128-129 — Josiah 
Wedgwood,  129-130,  133 — John  Wilkinson,  130-131 — Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  elder,  131,  141,  142 — Arkwright,  131-132 — develop¬ 
ment  of  canal  system,  133 — improvement  of  roads,  134-135— 
local  fairs,  135 — growth  of  trade,  136 — agricultural  reform,  137 — 
the  migration  to  the  towns,  138,  140 — former  close  association  of 
manufacture  and  agriculture,  139-140 — free  trade  necessitated  by 
the  industrial  revolution,  141 — rise  of  new  middle  class,  143. 

Insular  Fiction,  see  Fictian. 

Italian  Garden,  The,  review  of  book  concerning,  144 — clipped 
greenery,  145,  150,  152,  155-157,  162 — Greek  gardens,  146-148 — 
Egyptian,  148 — Roman,  148-150— roses,  150 — monastery  gardens, 
151 — castle  gardens,  151 — revival  of  garden-making,  152 — 
Medici  villas,  153,  16C — intercourse  between  England  and  Italy, 
154 — famous  English  gardens,  155 — French  gardens,  156,  165 — 
‘  natural  ’  gardens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  157 — revival  of 
Italian  ga^ens,  158 — giardini  segreti,  158-159 — situation  of 
gardens,  159 — importance  of  prospect,  159-160 — statuary  and 
fountains,  161-162 — the  sense  of  composition,  162-163 — the 
pathway,  164 — the  pergola,  164-165 — Dutch  gardens,  165 — main 
characteristics  of  Italian  gardens,  165 — New  England  gardens, 
166 — Hadrian’s  Villa,  167 — adaptation  of  the  garden  to  life,  168. 

J. 

Jehh,  Richard,  ‘  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism  ’  reviewed,  246. 

Johnston,  R.  M.,  ‘  The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  489, 491. 

K. 

King,  Bolton,  ‘  Mazzini  ’  reviewed,  489,  494 

Kopp,  von  Hermann,  ‘  Die  Alchemie  in  alterer  und  neuerer  Zeit  * 
reviewed,  28. 

L. 

Lamartine  and  Elvire,  review  of  writings  by,  425 — comparison  of 
Lamartine  with  Shelley,  425 — his  religious  temperament,  425, 
436-437,  439-440 — ideals  of  early  nineteenth  century,  426 — 
modern  attitude  towards  experimental  knowledge,  427 — family 
and  early  life  of  Lamartine,  428-429 — his  mother,  428,  432 — 
literary  preferences,  429 — education  with  the  Jesuits,  430— travel 
and  poetry,  431 — the  Restoration  in  France,  431-432 — wild  oats, 
432 — meeting  with  Mme.  Julie  Charles  at  Aix,  432-435 — Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles,  433-434 — Julie  Charles,  434,  436,  438 — personal 
appearance  of  Lamartine,  435 — his  relations  with  Elvire,  437 — 
the  Viscount  de  Ronald,  438 — Lamartine’s  Ode  to  Genius,  438-439 
— life  in  Paris,  440-441 — alone  at  Aix,  441 — ‘  Le  Lac,’  441,  443 — 
letters  of  Elvire,  442-443 — her  death,  443. 
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Land  Questicn,  The,  review  of  Reports,  books,  etc.,  concerning, 
326 — position  of  tenant  farmer,  327 — Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1906,  328-337 — promoters  of  the  Bill,  328-329 — its  objects,  329 
— disturbance,  330,  335 — farm- milkers,  330 — question  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  improvements,  331 — damage  by  game,  332 — 
rabbits,  333 — tenants’  powers,  333-334 — application  of  the  Act 
to  Scotland,  334-335 — removal,  336 — market  gardens,  336 — 
claims  for  repairs,  337 — average  capital,  338 — changes  in  agricul¬ 
tural  system  since  fourteenth  century,  339 — recent  improvement 
in  stock,  340 — increase  in  area  of  cultivation  during  nineteenth 
century,  340 — percentage  of  increase  in  the  rural  population, 
341 — increased  output  produced  by  fewer  hands,  342 — better¬ 
ment  in  condition  of  labourers,  343 — equipment  of  small  holdings, 
343-344 — Departmental  Committee  of  1M5,  344-345 — value  and 
unpopularity  of  co-operation,  346 — Sir  F.  Channing  on  the  Small 
Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill,  346-350 — loans  to  landowners,  348- 
349 — Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  purchase  scheme,  349 — comparative 
figures  for  hiring  and  purchase,  350 — incidence  of  taxation  on 
agricultural  land,  351 — advantages  of  registration  and  free  traffic 
in  land,  352 — ar^ment  from  Irish  purchasers,  352. 

Lauer,  Philippe,  ‘Le  Tr6sor  du  Sancta  Sanctorum*  reviewed, 
465,  468. 

Lee,  Sidney,  ‘  Elizabethan  Sonnets  ’  reviewed,  353. 

Locke,  William  J.,  ‘  The  Beloved  Vagabond  ’  reviewed,  192,  210-211. 


M. 

Mantoux,  Paid,  ‘  La  Revolution  Industrielle  au  XVIII®  Si^cle  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  125. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  ‘  La  Fille  de  Ferme  ’  reviewed,  299,  317-319. 
Maxwell,  W.  B.,  ‘  The  Guarded  Flame  ’  reviewed,  192,  199-201. 
Merys,  Michel,  ‘  La  Guerre  Navale  Moderne  *  reviewed,  169. 

Milner,  Viscount,  ‘  England  in  Egypt  ’  reviewed,  48. 

Moore,  T.  Sturge,  ‘  Correggio  ’  reviewed,  107. 

Motley,  John,  review  of  books  by,  see  Age  of  Reason. 


N. 

Naval  Policy,  see  Admiralty  Administration. 

Nicholson,  J,  S.,  ‘  The  Relations  of  Rents,  Wages,  and  Profits  in 
Agriculture,’  etc.,  reviewed,  326,  339,  341. 

Nielsen,  Dr.  Fredrik,  ‘  The  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ’  reviewed,  78. 

P. 

Peasant  Studies  in  French  Fiction,  review  of,  299 — the  pastoraUsts, 
299 — diverse  phases  of  nineteenth  century  peasant  fiction,  300 — 
George  Sand,  301-306,  312 — ‘  La  Mare  au  Diable,’  304^305 — 
Balzac,  305-311 — ‘  Le  Cure  de  Village’  and  ‘  Le  Medecin  de 
Campagne,’  307 — ‘  Les  Paysans,’  307-311 — Barbey  d’AureviUy’s 
‘  L’Ensorcel6e,’  312-314 — Flaubert’s  ‘  Un  Coeur  Simple,’  314- 
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317 — Guy  de  Maupassant’s  ‘  Une  Fille  de  Ferme,’  317-319 — 
Emile  Zola’s  ‘  La  Fortune  des  Rougon,’  319-322 — Ren6  Bazin, 
322-325 — ‘  La  Terre  qui  meurt,’  323-325. 

Perris,  0.  H,,  ‘  Russia  in  Revolution  ’  reviewed,  212. 

Phillivps,  L.  March,  ‘  In  the  Desert  ’  reviewed,  444,  463. 

Pleiaae  and  the  Elizabethans,  The,  review  of  books  concerning,  353 — 
value  of  selections,  353— members  of  the  Pleiade,  354— draw¬ 
back  of  translations,  354-355 — theory  of  Du  Bellay  and  the 
Pleiade,  356 — their  influence  on  Elizabethan  poetry,  357-359 — 
contemporary  estimate  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  360 — extracts  from 
Tottel’s  Miscellany  (1557),  361-365 — nature  of  originality  con¬ 
sidered,  366 — non-representative  character  of  illustrations  cited, 
367-368 — originality  in  translations,  368-370 — Mr.  Lee  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poems,  371 — imitation  the  less,  tradition  the  greater, 
372 — spirit  and  form  in  poetry,  372 — French  and  English  attitudes 
to  these  two,  373 — comparison  by  examples  of  French  and  English 
poetic  treatment  of  love,  373-376 — of  virtue  or  goodness,  376- 
377 — of  religion,  377-379. 

Political  Parties  in  the  Country,  the  King’s  Speech,  February  12, 1907, 
reviewed,  508 — the  Unionist  ‘  rump,’  508 — General  Election  of 
1906,  508-509 — effect  of  Tariff  Reform  propaganda,  508-509 — 
position  of  Mr.  Balfour,  509-510 — position  of  Tariff  Reform 

Question,  510 — personnel  of  the  Liberal  Government,  511 — man- 
ates,  special  and  general,  512 — party  organisations  not  accurately 
reflecting  political  opinion,  513,  524,  526 — question  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  513-615,  523 — of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  University, 
515-516-^f  Irish  Home  Rule,  616-518 — of  Scottish  land  tenure 
(Mr.  Sinclair’s  Bill),  519-523— Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  619- 
520 — substitution  of  crofter  and  State  for  farmer  and  landlord, 
521 — rural  depopulation,  522-523 — the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on 
the  Unionist  Party,  524-525 — Lord  Rosebery  on  the  Liberal 
party  and  property,  626. 

Preferential  Tariffs,  see  Colonial  Preferential  Tariffs. 

R. 

Reason,  see  Age  of  Reason. 

Reid,  Stuart  J.,  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Durham  ’ 
reviewed,  246. 

Roman  Catholicism,  see  Catholic  Authority. 

Roman  Republic,  The  Defence  of  the,  review  of  books  concerning, 
489 — revolutions  of  1848,  cause  of  their  successes  and  failures, 
489-490 — republicans  and  federalists,  489,  506 — government  in 
the  Papal  States,  490-491 — Pius  IX.,  491-492 — power  of  Austria, 
492-493 — flight  of  Pius  IX.,  493 — establishment  of  Roman 
Republic,  493 — Mazzini,  494-497 — his  reli^on,  497-498 — his 
success,  498 — Garibaldi’s  early  years,  499 — in  South  America, 
600 — marriage  with  Anita,  600-601 — return  to  Italy,  601 — 
Oudinot’s  first  attack  on  Rome,  502 — the  Lesseps  mission,  603 — 
deception  perpetrated  by  Oudinot,  503 — the  3rd  of  June,  603- 
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504 — Mazzini’s  resignation  and  escape,  504 — Garibaldi’s  retreat, 
494,  504-506 — death  of  Anita,  505^ — the  opportunity  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  506-507. 

Rousseau  (Morley)  renewed,  1. 

Russia,  The  State  of,  review  of  books  concerning,  212 — figures  for 
one  year  of  killed  or  wounded  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
213 — extra-legal  methods,  214-215 — Conservative  reaction,  216- 
218 — fraternising  of  German  landholders  and  Russian  authorities, 
217-218 — constitution  of  first  Dooma,  218 — the  Senate,  219,  220 — 
‘  explanations  ’  of  Electoral  Law,  219 — electorate  of  second 
Dooma,  219 — Old  Believers,  220-221 — general  position  of  religion, 
221-222 — sale  of  Imperial  lands  to  peasants,  222 — expropriation 
policy  of  the  first  Dooma,  223 — the  communal  system,  223-225 — 
importance  of  agriculture,  224 — characteristics  of  the  peasant, 
225 — abolition  of  communal  system,  226-228 — parties  in  the 
new  Dooma,  230-231 — the  Kadets,  231 — loyalty  of  the  army, 
232 — innate  liarbarism  of  Russians,  232-233 — the  navy,  233-235 — 
the  Jews,  236-238 — mistaken  prophecies  in  the  past,  240 — future 
disintegration  and  its  probable  consequences,  241-242,  245 — alien 
nationalities,  242-243 — the  Caucasus,  243 — Poland,  244. 

Rutherford,  E.,  ‘  Radio-Active  Transformations  ’  reviewed,  28. 

S. 

Sancta  Sanctorum,  review  of  books  concerning,  465 — inaccessibility 
of  sacred  treasure,  465-466 — John  the  Deacon  cited,  466,  472, 
474 — inviolability  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  467 — recent  per¬ 
missions  to  view  the  treasures,  468,  488 — their  antiquity,  468, 
471 — description  of  relic-boxes,  469-470 — labels  and  wrappers, 

471 —  enamelled  cross,  471-474 — scenes  from  Apocryphal  books, 

472 —  jewelled  cross,  474-476 — silk  textiles,  476-^80 — question  of 
place  of  origin,  479,  486-487 — cloisonne  enamelling,  480-483 — 
Egyptian  art,  481 — Sassanian  art,  482 — paucity  of  Italian  art 
represented,  483 — Eastern  influence  and  Syrian  traders,  484-485 
— importance  of  the  minor  arts,  485-486. 

Sand,  George,  review  of  peasant  studies  by,  299,  301-306,  312. 

Sainie-Beuve,  ‘  Tableau  du  XIX®  Siecle,’  and  ‘  Premiers  Lundis,’ 
reviewed,  353. 

Saintsbury,  George,  ‘  A  History  of  French  Literature  ’  and  ‘  French 
Lyrics  ’  reviewed,  353. 

SchuUze,  Von  E.,  ‘  Das  Letzte  AufBackem  der  Alchemie  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  ’  reviewed,  28. 

Seche,  Leon,  ‘  Lamartine,  Elvire  ’  reviewed,  425,  437. 

Semenoff,  Cap,.  Vladimir,  ‘  The  Battle  of  Tshushima’  reviewed,  169. 

T. 

Tariff  Commission  (Agricultural  Committee),  see  Land  Question. 

Tariffs,  see  Colonial  Preferential  Tariffs. 

Toynbee,  Arnold,  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  ’  reviewed,  125. 
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Tradition  in  Art,  see  Art. 

Trevelyan,  George  Macaulay,  ‘  Garibaldi’s  Defence  of  the  Roman 
Republic  ’  reviewed,  489. 

Triggs,  H.  Inigo,  ‘  The  Art  of  Garden  Design  in  Italy  ’  reviewed,  144. 
Tyrrell,  George,  ‘  A  Much-abused  Letter  ’  reviewed,’  78,  94-95. 

V. 

Voltaire  (Morley)  reviewed,  1. 

Von  Hugel,  Baron  Friedrich,  ‘[The  Papal  Commission  and  the 
Pentateuch  ’  reviewed,  78. 

W. 

Waiie,  Arthur  Edward,  ‘  Lives  of  Alchemistical  Philosophers^ 
reviewed,  28. 

Wallace,  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie,  ‘  Russia  ’  reviewed,  212. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Wilfrid,  ‘  Out  of  Due  Time  ’  reviewed,  78,  101-102. 
WeUs,  H.  G.,  ‘  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet  ’  reviewed,  192, 206,  208-210. 
Wilfflin,  Heinrich,  ‘  The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  ’  reviewed, 
107. 

Wyndham,  George,  ‘  Ronsard  and  la  P14iade  ’  reviewed,  353. 

Z. 

Zda,  Emile,  ‘  La  Fortune  des  Rougon  ’  reviewed,  299,  319-322. 
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